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Preface. 


The present Volume IV. North Sea from the overall presentation "The War at Sea 
1914-1918" covers the time when Admiral von Pohl was chief of the high seas, therefore 
almost the whole of 1915. 

Again, all official material in the naval archive was available for processing. In 
addition to the book of the British Supreme Commander at the time: Admiral Jellicoe, 
"The Grand Fleet 1914-1916" and the two volumes written by Admiral Sir Reginald 
Bacon: "The Dover Patrol", English sources include, in particular, Volume II of the semi- 
official English naval history: "Naval Operation" by Sir Julian Corbett was used. Volume 
IL of the latter work did not appear until this book was going to print; however, the 
review required only minor corrections to the German representation. 

At the beginning of the period under discussion, the most important event on the 
German side was the partial changeover from ocean warfare to trade and submarine 
warfare that were not foreseen and prepared in the same way. A great deal of intellectual 
strength from the leaders and their staff, especially from the naval command, had to be 
used on this. However, since the submarine trade war is subject to special processing, 
only the connection between it and the major operational issues, in particular the 
repercussions on the use of the high seas forces, was to be presented here. 

With regard to the pure high seas battle, the year 1915, of which already in 
Volume III. worked on Battle of Dogger Bank apart, poor in armed forces; a year, less of 
action than speculation, difficult to endure for an officer corps in which, according to his 
whole upbringing, a high aggressive spirit was alive.° 
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The struggle for and against the use of the fleet, the struggle for and against the 
creation of a unified naval command, and finally the struggle for a leader supported by 
the trust of the fleet, from whom it hoped that he would bring it to the enemy, arose in the 
foreground of the thoughts and actions of everyone involved. They found out about this 
struggle in 1914 at the main headquarters 

The contrasts that emerged between the then chief of the admiralty's staff and now 
the chief of the fleet, Admiral v. Pohl, and the Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz a substantial 
tightening. All the principles of the "material school", which is inclined to regard the war 
only as a calculation example, all doubts about the efficiency of a combat instrument, 
which only completely refuted the battle in front of the Skagerrak, were brought up 
against the State Secretary and his supporters, who also “Momentum of Boldness" 
wanted to be assigned its due place in the calculation of the war. As always, however, 
after periods of long lasting peace, the spiritual and spiritual forces that were decisive in 
the war saw themselves pushed into the background and - I could almost say with 
Scharnhorst - initially “the mechanical minds seemed to triumph over everything that has 
spirit and soul As a result, the description of these currents and countercurrents, given 
their great importance for the eventual outcome of the war, had to occupy a large space in 
the presentation More vividly than all official documents, these letters convey an 
impression of the difficult situation of the Navy, which without war experience, without 
finding the necessary understanding of its goals from the political leadership, with all 
kinds of inhibitions and friction difficult task in the fight against sea whales to meet the 
most important opponents. One would, however, do the authors of these letters injustice 
and fail to recognize the purpose of their publication if, while reading them, one forgot 
that these letters, which arose out of momentary moods and were written for direct 
influence on the recipient, by no means“ 
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always contain views on which the sender wanted to commit himself in the long run. 
Nevertheless, find these letters so characteristic of the thinking and feeling of the acting 
men and of the general conception within the officer corps that they contribute 
significantly to the psychological understanding of the connections. More than 
technology, tactics and organization, the personality of the Fihrer influences everything 
that happens in war. Our time, which has become richer in hard experiences, rightly 
demands a greater consideration of the spiritual moment, a requirement that had to be 
taken into account. 

On the English side, the opening and course of the Dardanelles enterprise as well as 
the defense of the V-boat trade war paralyze the activities of the fleet in a similar way. As 
a result, in 1915, although several large naval advances were carried out by both sides, 
there was no longer any contact between capital ships. This remains essentially limited to 
the Flemish coast. The development of the same on the German side, the creation of the 
coastal batteries, the activities of the airmen, the Flanders submarine and torpedo boat 
flotilla, and finally the interactions between Flanders and the North Sea Theater of war 
had to be described in detail. The theater of war in the Baltic Sea is also gaining in 
importance insofar as the armed forces there have to be reinforced by those of the deep- 
sea fleet. In the area of the latter, the focus is on undertakings that only rarely rise above 
the character of a small war. The attacks of the naval pleasure ship squadrons against 
England, the operations of weakly armed auxiliary cruisers against the bases of the 
enemy fleet and the supply of ammunition to Russia, the activities of the mine sweepers, 
the submarine trips to damage the enemy troop transports, one of which leads to the 
destruction of the "Lufitania", Finally, Weddigen's attack on the "Great Fleet" shows the 
energy, tenacity, reliability, quality of man and material in the Navy in such a bright light 
that these many individual events, even if some of them are not major, immediately 
recognizable strategic effects have triggered themselves” 
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the danger of accumulation and repetition in the representation should not be forgotten. 

At the end of the volume, the expansion of the advances by the German light armed 
forces into the Skagerrak leads to the offensive of the high seas under Admiral Scheer, 
which is to be dealt with in the next volume and which culminates in the battle of the 
Skagerrak. 

May this volume, which shows the fleet in cautious restraint, work above all in the 
sense that the fight, the battle, is always the decisive factor. Even if, due to the nature of 
naval war, major combat operations are rarer, even with offensive warfare, than in land 
wars, because there are hardly any intermediate stages between undertakings in small 
warfare and the big, decisive battle, ultimately the word of Frederick the Great applies to 
naval war as well: 

“The battalions decide on the fate of a state. If you wage war, you have to come to 
decisive moments in order to identify the Quarrels that would otherwise never come to an 
end." 

March 1924.° 
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Remarks. 
Times = Central European Time. [GMT +1] 
The square map (Map 5, Volume J) and the abbreviations and explanations see: 
"The War in the North Sea", Volume Cae 
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A.-Gr Reconnaissance Group. Nm. = | Afternoon, 
A.-L Reconnaissance Line. NE. [NO] = | Northeast. 
Armier. Armament (e.g. 8 - 10.5 - 8 guns of 10.5 cm north. = | north 
caliber). 
port. NW. = | Northwest 
B.B. Bay. E [O] = | East. 
B.d.A Commander of the scout ships. Ostl. Lg = | Eastern length 
Bnk. Bank (shallow water, mostly dangerous for Pzkrz = | Armored cruiser 
(Bk.). shipping). 
cm centimeter S = | South 
Div Division (association of several war vehicles). | S.K. = | Rapid fire cannon.!* 
Dpfr steamer Schlikrz = | battle cruiser. 
dtsch german Schw = | headlights 
engl english sm = | nautical mile (1852 m). 
ES detection signal S. M. Krz. = | His Majesty's cruiser. 
FI. or. Flotilla (in the German fleet, 11 to 14 smaller S.MLS. = | His Majesty's ship. 
Flott war vehicles, torpedo boats, submarines, etc.). 
Fsch. beacon ship SE [SO] = | Southeast 
E.T. Spark telegraphy, spark telegraphic St. B = | starboard 
F.d.T leader of the torpedo boats SW = | southwest 
F.d.U leader of the submarines t = | ton (1 t- 1000 kg weight). 
G. or Squadron (association of 6 to 8 large ships of T flotilla. = | Torpedo boat flotilla 
Geschw. the line or cruisers as a tactical unit of a fleet). 
Greenw. Greenwich (longitude from Greenw's prime Tpd = | torpedo 
meridian). 
gsch protected (lightly armored). Tpdbt = | torpedo boat. 
h. Time (hour). Tpd.-N = | Torpedo tube (permanently 
installed launcing tube). 
Hfl Half-flotilla (torpedo boat association of 5 to 7 | Treffen = | Association of 2 ships 
torpedo boats). 
Kbt. Gunboat U-boat = | submarine 
KL. or. small cruiser. U-hfl. = | Submarine half-flotilla 
kl. K1. 
Krz. 
Km. Kilometer U-Flotilla = | submarine flotilla 
Krz Cruiser Vm = | morning, 
1. oder light Vpi. = | Outpost line 
Icht. 
Lft.- Airship W = | West 
Sch. 
Lin.- Ship of the line. (battleship) Wasserverdr | = | water displacement (the weight of 
Sch. the water displaced by the 
submerged hull is equal to the 
weight of the entire hull and is 
expressed in "t" at 1000 kA each), 
M. Noon west = | west 
M.S Minesweeping Division. Dest = | destroyer (torpedo boat destroyer). 
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D.. 

mttgs. = | at noon. = 
mttnchts | = | at midnight = 
mw. = misleading. = 
N = North. = 
Not = | night, at night. 

















Translator’s Notes (Ver. 1.0) 


Dear Reader this will be my third work translating the German language. This is 
merely a way to bring this work to fellow non German speakers. Please regard the 
translation as less than accurate. I hope the little experience gained from the previous two 
volumes has helped. I’m clearly not doing the translation in volume order, but as I can 
find and acquire copies of book which are not a century old and as is clear from the 
previous work sometimes in poor condition. 

Please note the time references in the text are hard to follow, I added what I 
believe to be the time referenced in brackets following the time noted. 

Ihave also added from Book 1 of this series the list of abbreviations [above] and 
the quadrant Map. These are required at times to follow along in the text which refers to 
them. And as of yet I have not rework the maps to English notations except the title. 
Finally below is a rank equivalency chart for those unfamiliar with the officer grades. 


R. Denny May 2021 


Officer rank equivalents (off the top of my head, so not gospel) 






































Germany UK USN Germany UK USN 
Grofadmiral Fleet Fleet Kapitdn zur See | Captain Captain 
Admiral Admiral 
Generaladmiral | Admiral Admiral | Fregattenkapitdn | Commander | Commander 
Admiral Vice Adm_| Vice Korvettenkapitdn | Lt Comdr Lt Comdr 
Adm 
Vizeadmiral Rear Adm _| Rear Kapitdnleutnant | Leut Lieutenant 
Adm 
Konteradmiral | Comandore | Rear Oberleutnant zur | Sub Leut Leut (jr) 
Adm See 
(LH) 
Leutnant zur See | Midshipman | Ensign 
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1. The strategic situation at the beginning of 1915. 


The unprecedented bravery of the German troops in Belgium and France had not 
reached the French canal ports and could not be used for German naval warfare - U boats 
and mine-layers had no success against the British main fleet of lasting strategic 
importance; In view of the limited mutual ties between the main naval forces in the North 
Sea in the second half of the war, there could no longer be any doubt that the previous 
methods of warfare at sea would not achieve the goal. This was clearly expressed in the 
various memoranda of the Admiralty and the high seas at the beginning of January, and 
by the end of the month it resulted in measures of far-reaching importance. In particular, 
the question of how the enemy troop transports in the English Channel could be damaged 
more severely than before kept the responsible German authorities busy in December and 
January. The most effective means suggested by the Marine Corps was the immediate 
transfer of a U-boat half-flotilla to Flanders. As long as the coastal batteries under 
construction there were not completed, U-boats could hardly be dispensed with to defend 
the coast against attacks from the sea. Already at the beginning of December 1914 it was 
intended to subordinate a semi-flotilla consisting of 5 U-boats to the commanding 
admiral of the Marine Corps as "Coast Guard Association Flandern", without thereby 
using the Flemish ports as a starting point for operations of the U boats of the deep sea 
fleet restricted or the participation of the "Flanders U-Boats" in operations of the high 
seas forces should be questioned. However, I only wanted to move torpedo boats and 
perhaps even small cruisers to Zeebrugge when the defense of the sea fronts with heavy 
artillery had been completed and stronger enemy forces were able to stay in the eastern 
channel with a larger number of U boats and U -Minelayers. Could be made more 
difficult for mine-layers. To the command of the high seas, however, the formation of the 
"Coast Guard Association Flanders" seemed premature, as long as’ 





Der Krieg in der Nordsee. IV. 
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small, for use in Flanders, especially in construction The given U-boats and torpedo boats 
were not yet ready for use, because the larger U-boats sent to Flanders had to be replaced 
so often that extensive repairs had to be made that for administrative reasons it was 
forbidden to place them under a place other than the fleet the allocation of more than 3 U- 
boats to the Marine Corps still had difficulties in mid-December, since the high seas at 
the time only had 18 U boats, of which an average of only 9 were ready to go, but of 
these went as long as the Englishmen were expected to launch a major attack in the 
German Bight, at least for defensive purposes alone 4 U boats for Heligoland and 2 for 
the Ems, so that on average only 3 U boats were left for all other tasks of the high seas 
forces (1). 

Nevertheless, the sending of further submarines to Flanders could have been 
agreed if, under the previous restrictions, the task of shooting down troop carriers had 
been feasible at all. Stopping and examining steamers was out of the question for 
submarines in the event of enemy counteraction in the canal, but the presence of larger 
quantities of troops visible from the outside on the deck of the steamers, the previous 
requirement for an immediate attack without warning, could easily be avoided by the 
enemy will. The presence of large crowds on deck was by no means always reliable 
evidence of its status as a troop transport ship, as the case of the refugee steamer 
"Admiral Gantaume", which was destroyed on October 26 by "U 24" off Boulogne, had 
shown. He had been accompanied by a destroyer and this made himself particularly 
suspicious (2). After all, it could be assumed that the greater part of the transports would 
probably be carried out at night. Under these conditions, the leader of the submarines 
found the prospects too slim to expose the submarines too much to the winter storms of 
the North Sea and the enemy counteraction in the English Channel. For these reasons, 
which also the chief of the Admiral’s Staff, 





1) The newest submarine in the front was "U 32" at the time. The 32 submarines 
went off: 8 in the Baltic Sea; "U1", "U 2" not ready for use; "U 3", "U 4", "U 23", "U 25", 
"U 26", "U 31" school boats and "U 13", ""U 15", "U 18" are lost; 3 more submarines 
made available to the Marine Corps. According to previous experience, an average of 
51% of the boats were at the shipyard for repair. The worst status was 71%., the best 35%. 
2) See Nordsee, Volume I, page 220.'° 
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it was therefore considered more correct to refrain from replenishing the submarines 
stationed in Flanders to five until the concerns about using the submarines in the 
deployment area of the English army, as they corresponded to the nature of the weapon, 
were overcome were. This happened on January 15th. On that day, as a result of the 
increasingly urgent demand to destroy troop transport ships in the canal, the Marine 
Corps and the command of the ocean-going forces received a telegraphic instruction from 
the chief of the Admiralty's staff, "during operations in the canal, larger steamers, which 
at night Le Havre, Dieppe, Dunkirk, Boulogne or Cherbourg approached without further 
ado. With this the first logical measure was finally taken to disrupt communications 
between France and England by sea. According to English sources, in January 1915, from 
Southampton alone, around 50,000 men and 5,000 horses were transferred to the 
mainland in 234 individual voyages. Special precautionary measures were taken for the 
crossing of the 28th Division, since it was believed that such a transport had to attract the 
enemy submarines and could be kept secret. In fact, as soon as the first group had crossed 
the canal, submarines were reported, so that the transport, for which 4 destroyers from 
Harwich had also been called in, had to be suspended for a day, but then it was ended 
without it further incidents until January 18th. The news that one received on the German 
side about these events was not that incorrect in itself. It was said that 50,000 British 
troops were to be disembarked in Le Havre or Calais by the end of January and that large 
quantities of war material were to go to Le Havre on January 26, probably accompanied 
by smaller troop commands, probably from Southampton, Folkestone, Sandgate and 
Hythe out. As always, however, these reports came into possession so late that the main 
transports had been carried out long before the German countermeasures could begin. 

On January 23, "U 20" (Schwieger) received orders to go to Le Havre and stay 
there as long as possible in order to destroy warships and transports, "with torpedoes, if 
not, as an exception, the one previously used against merchant ships All steamers that 
approached the northern French ports were to be regarded as transport steamers for troops 
or war material with the greatest probability, hospital ships only if certain observations 
indicated their use for transport purposes. All larger steamers that approached the named 
ports at night, be!” 
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therefore to be sunk. According to an order dated January 14, "U 21" (Hersing) was 
supposed to advance even further west. It was instructed to first attack enemy warships 
reported in Mounts Bay, St. Brides Bay and Wexford Bay and then by sinking some 
steamers on the west coast of England to bring uncertainty into shipping there as well, 
since a strong diversion of trade from the east and canal ports there and especially to 
Liverpool could be recognized Vickers-Werst and the docks and oil tanks at Barrow on 
Furness, which would probably be defended by two 15 cm guns from a fort on the 
offshore island of Wolney. To carry out these orders, "U 21" (Hersing) left the a.m. on 
January 23rd, "U 20" (Schwieger) on January 26th, and reports of all kinds soon showed 
up, especially one from F.T. -Station on January 31st. of the Army High Command VI 
intercepted and deciphered English radio message that the dispatch of the two submarines 
had not remained without effect. The radio message was apparently addressed to all ships 
at sea and read as follows: 

“U boats in the English and Irish channels! Means neutral flag or no flag at all as 
long as you are near the British Isles. The trade flag may not be set. All badges, such as B. 
ship names and home ports are to be covered. The British flag must be hoisted when 
encountering British and allied ships. This is secret.” 

In fact, on January 29, both submarines had started working almost 
simultaneously in their assigned operational areas. On the 28th, "U 21" had already 
passed the lighthouse west of Eddystone and searched Mounts Bay for warships in vain. 
Without being stopped by other tasks, Lieutenant Hersing had penetrated the Irish Sea 
and was at Barrow the next morning The Great Hall of Vickers could be clearly made out. 
Falling barometer and left-turning wind demanded quick decisions as unmistakable signs 
of an imminent deterioration in the weather. Therefore, the submarine went under water 
at 1.10 am and was so close under at 3.28 Nm the coast so that when it emerged it could 
fire the Great Hall of the Shipyards, but before it had shot itself at the target, and before 
more than 3 shots had been fired, the fire turned from a previously invisible battery of 
apparent two 15 cm guns in fairly rapid bursts 





1) See Nordsee, Volume III, page 204.'8 
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replied. The first 4 salvos went over the boat, but since the surprise had not succeeded, it 
seemed to the commander more correctly to withdraw his boat from the effect of further 
shots and to break off the operation against Barrow. He dived before the submarine was 
hit, laid it on the bottom for the night and cruised on the road to Liverpool on January 
30th to attend to the trade war (1), with particular care being taken to rescue the ship's 
crew was turned to. In a few hours Hersing sank 3 steamers, of which the first, "Ben 
Cruachan", according to his ship's papers, had previously transported coal for the ships of 
the 1st and 4th Battle Squadrons to Scapa Flow. That on December 27th the battleship 
"Bellerophon", on January 4th "Erin", on the 13th "Benbow", on the 14th "Vanguard" 
and on the 26th "Neptune" lay in Scapa. 

On the same day "U 20", Kapitaénleutnant Schwieger, also sank three steamers off 
Le Havre which, in the opinion of the commanding officer, had war material on board 
without exception. Thereupon steam traffic in the Seine bay decreased sharply. “U 20" at 
dusk, about 15 nm north of the steering lightship from Le Havre, a steamer which came 
from England and which appeared particularly suspicious because it was expected by two 
French torpedo boats. Only when approaching did the commandant realize that the 
steamer was wearing the badge of a hospital ship, but, contrary to the regulations, 
although the steamer lantern and sidelights were already on, they had not been 
illuminated. Kapiténleutnant Schwieger saw this only as a confirmation of his suspicions 
that he had previously harbored and shot a torpedo at 400 m, which failed and 
immediately sank. It therefore seemed impossible that the enemy could have noticed the 
attack. Steamers sighted on February 2nd were either too close to land or turned out to be 
perfectly neutral at the last minute. Finally, in heavy seas 10 nm north-west of Cap 
d'Antiser, near some fish steamers and torpedo boats in a submerged state, the submarine 
got into a steel net probably designed for anti-submarine defense, from which it could 
only with difficulty and in danger to be discovered at any moment, freed underwater by 
reverse gear. During the whole trip, "U 20" suffered from bad weather and the air that 
often suddenly became invisible. As a result, the boat had to spend a total of 137 hours in 
the Seine Bay. 





1) Details will be given in the special processing of the U -Booth trade war.” 
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Staying underwater for 111 hours, 70 of them underway. On February 4, it therefore 
began its march back. On the same day, coming from the west, "U 21" arrived at Le 
Havre. After January 30th, the boat had to fight hard against the sea and swell in heavy 
westerly storms and therefore gave up the trip to St. Brides Bay because it was unlikely 
that warships would be anchored in the bay open to the west in this weather. It was 
therefore immediately on to Wexford Bay, but on the way there was suddenly lifted up to 
50 hm by a yacht-like steamer without the latter considering it necessary to comply with 
international law and to show the flag, taken under fire, so that a surprising occurrence no 
longer seemed possible. In the meantime, the dinghy had been torn away from the torrent, 
while other storm damage endangered the ability to dive and the bow tubes were no 
longer definitely clear, and the overflowing water made it much more difficult to look out. 
After "U 21" in both St. Georgs-, Bristol- As destroyers and armed steamers of all kinds 
had encountered several times at the western exit of the English Canal, it reached the 
roadstead of Le Havre on February 4th. There, however, as a result of the impact of "U 
20" on this day and the following day, it lurked in vain for steamers, then broke through 
the enemy guard on the Dover-Calais line and reported after the antennae torn by the 
tower had been raised again , from the Middelkerke Bank via Bruges the results of the 
trip. Then, since it received neither further messages nor new orders, it returned on 
February 8th to the Ems, where "U 20" had arrived the day before. 

The trips by "U 29" (Plange) and "U 14" (Dréscher) were less successful. The 
former had arrived in Zeebrugge on January 27th, but was rammed by a small steamer in 
the harbor on the same day and had to go to Ostend to repair a diving and oil tank that 
was damaged in the process. A short advance from there to the west was given up on the 
same day due to bad weather and illness of the commanding officer, so that the boat 
reached Zeebrugge again around noon and started its journey home to Emden on 
February 3rd. "U 14" had also arrived in Zeebrugge two days earlier, but had barely 
moored when it was attacked by an enemy plane with 3 bombs. This attack was repeated 
at midnight, and the boat was hit at the stern and the pressure hull was damaged and a 
torpedo wounded in the barrel, both during the temporary repair in Bruges on February 
3rd and during the final one”” 
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in Ostend and the crossing there were further air raids on the submarine, and only when it 
had been covered by sails and made unrecognizable, the work could be continued 
undisturbed. On February 12th, when the boat was just getting ready to go again, 9 men 
of the crew were wounded in a simultaneous attack by 3 airmen on the way to the shelter. 
On February 13, the boat started its march back to Germany and arrived in 
Wilhelmshaven the following day. 

In the meantime, the news from the agents about strong troop transports in the 
canal had been repeated there. There was talk of those up to 200,000 men who were to be 
embarked at Folkestone and Newhaven and landed at Le Havre, Boulogne, Calais and 
Dieppe. As a result, as early as January 27, the fleet management considered sending a 
third one in addition to the two boats that had already been sent to Zeebrugge, so that it 
could hold a waiting position for transporters from England from there. At the moment, 
however, no boat was available because the boats "U 33 to 35" that had just joined the 
flotilla did not yet have enough war experience to cope with these tasks, which made 
particularly high demands in terms of navigation and the strong enemy counteraction. 
Later, however, the experiences of "U 14" and "U 29" increased the aversion of the 
commander of the submarines and the command of the deep sea forces to sending 
submarines to Flanders, until adequate protective measures against air attacks for the 
easily vulnerable were successful 

The British, for their part, had every reason to oppose the German submarines as 
sharply as possible. After the smooth transfer of the 28th Division to France in mid- 
January, the appearance of a German submarine at Barrow caused even greater dismay 
there were even 2 submarines, accompanied by a tanker, in the Irish Sea, others were 
sighted off Milfordhaven and as uncertain as much about these rumors remained, one 
thing was certain: the German submarines began to seriously expand their activity on the 
British west coast, a circumstance which could not remain without considerable 
consequences for the North Sea theater of war. A division of the "Harwich" destroyers 
were immediately dispatched to Pembroke to combat them, and two more from Scapa 
down the west coast to Holyhead, while Liverpool, important not only as a trading port, 
but also as a base for the 20 auxiliary cruisers of the X Cruiser Squadron, for this had to 
be blocked (1). 





1) Corbett: Naval Operations, Volume I, page 135 a 
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As if that weren't enough, the new successes of a German submarine (always "U 
21") to send 8 more destroyers to Irish waters with a light cruiser from the "Harwich" 
forces because the actual guard vehicles in this area proved to be too slow to pursue the 
submarines effectively The ships of the X. Cruiser squadrons, as far as they were in 
Liverpool, received orders not to leave the port before they could be escorted by 
destroyers. Loch Ewe was assigned to them as a new coal base. Thus the repercussions of 
the increased underground activity on the situation of the "Great Fleet" were 
unmistakable. Even the main destroyer flotillas were increasingly withdrawn from their 
actual task, the support of offensive movements of the "Great Fleet" to monitor the North 
Sea, and developed more and more Admiral Jellicoe expressed himself, by gradual 
detachments, slowly "to a pure anti-submarine force for all domestic waters". The result 
was that, for lack of destroyers, an offensive undertaking that was to start from Harwich 
on January 31st had to be abandoned, and even the mine-layers, who at the time were 
laying out a new minefield east of Dover against submarines, without destroyer 
protection stayed. As Corbett writes, it almost seemed as if the initiation in naval warfare 
would sooner or later pass entirely to the German side, and this would dictate the law to 
British legalism. This impression was reinforced when the German declaration of 
February 4th, which followed soon after, left no more doubt that the Germans were 
determined to firmly pursue the new path in naval warfare. The situation was made even 
more difficult for the British Admiralty because this new danger arose in the domestic 
waters at a time when the decision to attack the Dardanelles was the beginning of an 
undertaking which had repercussions on the domestic waters. Theater of war were also 
not to be overlooked. Lord Fisher's objections to this plan took on a whole new meaning, 
for it was foreseeable that under these circumstances, once the Mediterranean venture had 
just begun, the First Sea Lord's plan to attack the enemy on his own coast would be 
viable would always have to be buried. 


In fact, decisions had been taken on the German side in those days which could 


easily give rise to a complete change in the conduct of naval warfare. Continuing with 
January 15th” 
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given the instructions given to the submarines, the Admiral's staff issued the following 
public announcement in the "Reichs- und Staatsanzeiger" on February 2: 


"England is about to ship numerous troops and large quantities of war supplies to 
France. All means are being used against these transports Peaceful navigation is urgently 
warned against any approach to France's north and west coast, as it is in serious danger if 
it is confused with ships used for war purposes. Trade to the North Sea is recommended 
to travel around Scotland." 

At the same time, however, the Emperor decided for the provisional 
implementation of this measure, so as not to endanger merchant ships which would not 
have been aware of the warning issued at sea that by February 15 only those ships 
entering French ports would be destroyed without prior evacuation by the crew wanted 
and gave the impression of transport steamers. But by February 16, all ships near the 
French coast were to be destroyed, which given their size, appearance and the 
circumstances in which they would be encountered, could be classified as troop transport 
steamers those carrying war material, hospital ships being expressly excluded unless they 
were obviously Troops transferred from England to France. Since, moreover, the English 
Government had recommended that all ships set a neutral flag, this alone was not proof of 
the harmlessness of the ship in question. It is true that the action against the ships should 
be carried out with all vigor, but human life should be spared as far as is somehow 
possible under the respective circumstances to achieve the war purpose. The activity of 
the submarines should be limited primarily to the canal including the Ouessant area, but 
should also seek to paralyze the transports going to the west coast of France. 

On the day on which these guidelines for submarine warfare were received 
(February 2), the previous chief of the Admiralty's staff, Admiral v. Pohl, as successor to 
Admiral v. Ingenohl the fleet, and already on February 4th, while the Emperor was 
present in Wilhelmshaven, a decision was made by which the previous regulations were 
overtaken. It declared the waters around Great Britain and Ireland, including the entire 
English Channel, as a war zone, in which every enemy merchant ship would be destroyed 
from February 18, without the crew ever being able to do so” 
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and avert impending dangers for passengers. Neutral ships would also run the risk in the 
war zone, since, in view of the misuse of neutral flags ordered by the British government 
and the randomness of naval warfare, it could not always be prevented that attacks aimed 
at enemy ships would also hit neutral ones. In contrast, shipping north around the 
Shetland Islands, in the eastern area of the North Sea and in a strip of at least 30 nm along 
the Dutch coast is not endangered. 

This declaration still bore the signature of Admiral v. Pohl. The detailed history of 
the same as well as the introduction and further course of the submarine trade war, which 
started for the first time on the basis of this declaration, without prior stopping and 
examination of the ships, will form the subject of a special treatment. In the context of the 
present description, only the military effects that these measures have had, especially for 
the warfare of the high seas, belong. With a few exceptions, the submarines were 
canceled for the time being, with a few exceptions, for purely military warfare before 
they had had the opportunity to prove themselves in the closest tactical cooperation with 
the high seas. In the near future, therefore, the armed forces of the high seas saw 
themselves very often deprived of the influence of a weapon in their own operations, 
which, quite apart from their great use in strategic reconnaissance, might be compensated 
tactically over time and with increasing experience could have expected for the numerical 
superiority of the enemy in the naval battle. 

The failure of the submarines for purely military use, however, undoubtedly 
impaired the prospects of operations by the surface forces. It is true that in the 
implementing provisions on the conduct of the trade war with submarines of February 4, 
it was expressly emphasized that the activities of the submarines should be carried out as 
soon as possible through the relocation of a torpedo boat half-flotilla to Flanders, through 
trade wars on the access routes in the North Atlantic Ocean and through aerial warfare, 
but above all should be supported by the warfare of the fleet in the North Sea. An 
imperial decision made in mid-January also expressly authorized the fleet chief to make 
more frequent advances into the North Sea at his own discretion, but the appointment of 
Admiral v. Pohl for Fleet boss was a sign to those in the know that the previous 
reluctance of the high seas forces should not only be maintained, but that the relocation of 
the 
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The emphasis of naval warfare on the submarine trade war would only increase the 
inhibitions against the use of the fleet. Finally, consideration for Italy's insecure attitude 
paralyzed political decision-making, although it was precisely in this epoch that increased 
fleet activity would have particularly hindered the British in effectively defending against 
the submarine trade war and influenced neutrals in Germany's favor. 

However, the quick-wittedness of the German armed forces was no longer the 
same as when they entered the war. It was now taking revenge that it had not started at 
the height of it, even if it would have had to forego the addition of this or that new 
building. With the increasing material difficulties, the decision to seek battle naturally 
had to become more and more difficult. As Admiral v. Pohl took over the fleet, 
"Derfflinger" and "Seydlitz" were still under repair. The former was to be ready for war 
on February 14th, the latter on April 1st. The II. Squadron, which had received a new 
squadron commander with Vice Admiral Scheer on December 28, 1914, was still in Kiel 
for exercises. The new leader of the Ist Squadron, Vice Admiral Eckermann, and the new 
fleet chief had not yet retracted their units. The exercises of the III. The squadron was 
delayed by the alleged appearance of enemy submarines in the Bay of Kiel. Similar 
training periods in the Baltic Sea were imminent for the other units, in particular for the I, 
II and IV reconnaissance groups and others to which newly commissioned ships had 
joined in the course of the war. In addition, it became necessary for all ships to hold 
combat-like caliber shooting exercises for the artillery again, for which the mouths of the 
rivers in the North Sea were insufficient. In the Helgoland Bay they did not dare to hold 
them off because of the constant danger of submarines. The safe operation of the 
torpedoes also suffered if they were not fired for a long time. Long and angular shots and 
the operation of the steam torpedo were things with which the personnel could only 
remain familiar with constant practical exercises. 

As aresult of the constant tension during the first months of the war, in which the 
fires under the boilers were almost never extinguished, and repairs, which were 
connected with a temporary interruption or reduction in readiness for war, were 
repeatedly postponed, the repair work had also increased considerably. In addition, the 
imperial shipyard in Wilhelmshaven was due to the restoration of 2 ships of the III. 
Squadron, "Kénig" and "Kurfiirst", which” 
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on December 7, 1914 when they got stuck out of the jade, at times heavily overloaded. 
From mid-January to the beginning of April there were 4 ships of the I., 3 of the III. 
Squadron to repair, also 3 battle cruisers, 2 armored cruisers and 8 small cruisers. Further 
work was added by the fact that, as a result of the experiences with the capsizing of the 
armored cruiser "Yorck", it had turned out to be absolutely necessary on the older ships 
of the line and armored cruisers that did not belong to the capital ship class, the central 
bulkheads of the machine and Providing boiler rooms with large lockable incisions, a job 
which, while other repair work was being carried out, required about 14 days to 3 weeks 
lay-time for each ship. Even more important was the time-consuming installation after 
the experience of the Battle of the Dogger Bank Direction signs and devices for shooting 
at very long distances on all newer ships could not be hesitated any longer. In addition, 
there was the installation of additional oil firing and hollow grates to achieve greater 
continuous speed as well as the enlargement of the operating range of the torpedo boat 
flotilla through conversion and Exchange: all work that, apart from the extension of the 
scheduled shipyard repairs, required time for testing and training. 

From these technical considerations, peaks and troughs in fleet readiness arose 
naturally over time (see Appendix 12), which of course developed in a very similar way 
with the British, perhaps even more pronounced because they were involved in the more 
extensive tasks of theirs The fleet had been able to spare its material even less in the first 
months of the war. At times, therefore, the English superiority had fallen sharply in 
number, and even at the end of January Admiral Jellicoe only a surplus of 5 capital ships 
available, while he was inferior by a few units in destroyers of the German fleet, even if 
the "Harwich" flotillas are included (cf. Annex 1). 

The tasks of the British fleet in the broader sense had increased greatly with the 
decision to start the Dardanelles enterprise, especially since it was to be assumed that the 
relief that the destruction of the German cruiser squadron on the oceans would bring 
about. The anticipated effects of the submarine trade war would more than make up for it, 
and the enormous preparations for a great offensive in German waters, which Lord Fisher 
had launched immediately after his entry into the Admiralty, continued unabated”® 
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in addition to those for the Dardanelles enterprise (1), because "from the standpoint of 
British naval warfare, the reasons for the rapid, immediate destruction of the German 
fleet by attack at the beginning of 1915 were as serious as ever." From the standpoint of 
the British Admiralty it could not be stressed often or strongly enough that whatever plan 
it had to contemplate, the weight was always on it, primarily the security of the army's 
rear connections and the protection of the Endpoints and focal points of Britain's world 
trade routes in domestic waters. 

For these reasons, the transfer of the Great Fleet from Scapa and Rosyth to the 
Firth of Forth and the Humber was seriously considered several times, but Admiral 
Jellicoe declared himself against such a comprehensive change in the previous system 
from the outset. Although on cursory inspection it appeared that contact with the enemy 
fleet could be achieved more quickly from the southern ports, in his opinion these were 
too limited and therefore more hostile, depending on the changing tides, frequent fog and 
the neighborhood Minefields that practically would probably only gain little time through 
their use, but would be lost all the more in adverse circumstances. After all, it took longer 
deliberations, so that a final decision in favor of Scapa was not made until the beginning 
of March. 

This decision was made easier by the fact that half of the 16 light cruisers of the 
"Arethusa" and "Calliope" classes (2) of the 1912-1914 construction program had already 
been put into service and could be used for reconnaissance. More important, however, 
was that in February, in pursuit of an idea which had taken shape soon after the battle of 
the Dogger Bank, the forces of Jellicoe had been divided into a battle fleet and a battle 
cruiser fleet. The four battle squadrons of the former remained under the direct command 
of the Supreme Commander in Scapa, the "King Edwards" stationed in Rosyth. For the 
reconnaissance they had the I., I., If]. And VII. Cruiser squadrons, whose task it usually 
consisted of to support the X. cruiser squadron in the blockade service, but the actual 
armed force to ward off new German advances, which after recent experience was mostly 
believed to be limited to the German battle cruisers, was the battle cruiser fleet under 
Vice Admiral Beatty, operating from the Firth of Forth. After reinforcement” 





1) Corbett: Naval Operations, Volume II, page 129. 
2) 28.5 kn. Speed, 2 -15.2 cm- and 8 -10.2 cm. Guns. 
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by the "Australia" and the three ships previously used against Count Spee, I hoped to 
bring them to 10 units as soon as "Lion", "Invincible" and "Indefatigable" had repaired 
their combat damage, and "Inflexible" was no longer necessary was to do "Just" in the 
Mediterranean. While "invincible" and "indefatigable" reached Rosyth between February 
17th and 24th, "Lion" arrived in April, "Inflexible" only in June. 

The battle cruiser fleet was divided into three squadrons, each of which was 
assigned a light cruiser squadron. In addition, it was reinforced by the small cruiser 
"Fearless" and the Ist Destroyer Flotilla, which approached from Harwich. On February 
21, the new organization came into force (see Appendix 2a) Another offensive activity of 
the German deep-sea fleet was better armed than before, especially since the F.T. 
directional systems had meanwhile been developed to such an extent that one could hope 
to be informed in good time of movements of the German armed forces with their help. 

On the other hand, in the area of anti-submarine defense, for which the fastest 
possible completion of the large number of destroyers and other vehicles that were under 
construction for Lord Fisher's Baltic project remained the main requirement. In addition 
to the naval bases, the area was primarily required from Portsmouth, where Admiral 
Meux was responsible for securing the main lines between Southampton and Le Havre, 
one re Allocation of such vehicles, although at the end of January 6 older destroyers, 17 
torpedo boats, 11 minesweepers and 100 fish steamers, equipped with guns, nets and 
search devices, were active in anti-submarine defense there in addition to the 8 boats of 
the "Beagle" class. The station in Dover was particularly important to prevent the 
submarines from entering from the eastern canal exit and the German bases in Flanders. 
As early as mid-February, she therefore ordered the V Destroyer Flotilla and the IV. 
submarine flotilla, for this purpose Including no less than 140 vehicles. 

The laying of new mine barriers and steel nets, the arming of a large number of 
fish steamers and merchant ships with artillery and other measures for anti-submarine 
defense, which have now been accelerated, belong in the context of a special processing 
of the submarine trade war. Here only the repercussions of the latter on the conduct of the 
war by the English and German high seas forces are to be described. In this regard the 
English side soon became complete”® 
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Regrouping of the destroyer flotillas necessary in order to grant the necessary protection 
to important naval transports, ammunition ships and other steamers of particular 
importance (1). 

The eight destroyers of the "River" or "E" - class, which were originally intended 
for the security service of Scapa, had to be handed over to the "Dover Patrol" in order to 
guide transport steamers from Plymouth and Avonmouth across the Canal. In place were 
those of the "C" class (old 30 knot type) which, due to their poor seaworthiness, were not 
a full replacement. Another flotilla of 12 torpedo boats, which had previously been under 
the control of the "Admiral of Patrols" to secure the east coast, also had to do defense in 
the canal, and the intended expansion of the X. Flotilla with 8 destroyers of the "Beagle" 
class had to be abandoned. This remained limited to the small cruiser "Aurora" and the 
destroyers of the "N" class. Under these circumstances, destroyer losses, such as the 
failure of Erne, Goldfinch and Sparrowhawk, made themselves doubly felt at various 
points on the Scottish coast. Only the latter could be recovered badly damaged. 

While these regroupings were ongoing it was not considered possible to transfer 
the Canadian Division to France by the usual route Southampton-Le Havre, but instead 
sent them from Avonmouth to St. Nazaire, although preparatory teams and supplies had 
already been sent to Canal ports individual groups between February 9th and 12th the 
transport was accompanied by 2 divisions of destroyers who had previously crossed 
against submarines in the Irish Sea with the small cruiser "Undaunted" and were now on 
their way back to Harwich. No incident disrupted the crossing, but the German U-boat 
blockade had not yet started. In England they even gave themselves up to the hope that 
Germany would shrink back from carrying out the threatened measures in the eleventh 
hour. The further development of German submarine activity was therefore closely 
followed. 

When "U 16", Kapitanleutnant Klaus Hansen, set sail for the English Channel on 
the 9th, primarily to search the ports of the French north coast and to take action there 
against enemy troop transports, the actual orders for the U-boat blockade were not yet in 
force. This was taken into account with the following instruction: 

"1. In order not to endanger merchant ships which could not have been informed 
of the issued warning at sea, are to 





1) Corbett: Naval Operations ", Volume II, page a7 
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February 15, including, without prior evacuation of the ship by the crew, only destroying 
those who want to leash into French ports and give the impression of transport steamers. 
At night this will be accepted by any major steamer that wants to enter a French port. 

2. From February 16, all ships near the French coasts are to be destroyed which, 
by their size, appearance and the circumstances in which they are encountered, allow the 
presumption that they are troop-transport steamers or carry war material. 

Hospital ships are to be spared, except when they evidently transfer troops from 
England to France. 

Since the English government has recommended that its ships fly a neutral flag, 
the neutral flag alone is no proof that the ship is unsuspicious.” 

An event on February 10 provided an example of the last sentence. When "U 16" 
tried to stop a steamer flying the Dutch flag in front of the Maas estuary for investigation, 
it turned north and tried to escape. To force it to stop, the submarine, which was not yet 
equipped with a cannon, fired about 360 rounds from the machine gun, hit the steamer 
several times, but had to give up the chase after 45 minutes because the battery was 
almost empty. The ship that evaded arrest and investigation here under the abuse of the 
Dutch flag was how It later emerged that the English steamer "Laertes", which belonged 
to the "Holt" line (1). February issued secret instructions for the leaders of the merchant 
ships, according to which they either evade detention by fleeing or, if this is not possible, 
should destroy the submarine by ramming it. Such instructions to the merchant ships 
naturally made it less and less possible for the submarines to protect the ship's crews. 

On February 12, "U 16" ran aground near Blanc Nez and barely escaped 
destruction by two or three destroyers who had noticed this incident. However, it suffered 
damage in the process, which, quite apart from other technical malfunctions, was after- 
effects seven-week repair period that commanders forced not to go west beyond 
Cherbourg. 





1) Corbett: Naval Operations, Volume II, page 269.°° 
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"U 30", Kapitaénleutnant von Rosenberg Gruszczynski, advanced further west. 
With the blockade order on board, it left the Ems on February 11, entered the English 
Channel on February 14 and, despite persistently bad weather, reached on the 18'" the 
blockade station assigned to it in the Bay of Liverpool, where it sank two steamers after 
multiple attacks on the 20th. Thereupon the hitherto lively shipping traffic ceased 
completely, but the submarine was no longer successful in the north channel either and 
stepped because of emerging bad weather on the 22nd march back around Scotland. 

In the meantime "U 16" had attacked several times on 13, 15 and 16 February off 
Cap d'Antiser, Le Havre and Cap Barfleur, and one English and one French destroyed. 
The latter had two women and two children on board and was only sunk after they had 
gone into the boats with the crew. After the steamer sank, "U 16" put bread and blankets 
in the lifeboats, towed them and only threw them off shortly before the coast when five 
torpedo boats steamed up. After another steamer torpedoed between Fecamp and Dieppe 
on the 18th it had to break off the successful undertaking prematurely due to the failure of 
the steering gear, which had been overexerted since it hit the ground on the 12th, but this 
did not prevent the commander, Kapiténleutnant Hansen, from the following day, with 
five men at the rudder, between Dover and Dungeness in the heaviest area. In the 
meantime, the British had considerably strengthened the minefields at Ruytingen-Bank 
and, since the 13th, blocked Dover Strait by special nets laid out by fish-steamer in an 
area of 17 nm, the smallest Touching it revealed the presence of a submarine, but 
Apparently, however, these were initially only available during the day, at least they were 
not sighted by "U 16" and the mine barriers were also passed without damage. On 
February 21, "U 16" entered Heligoland again. 

The failure of the mine and network barriers in Dover- Strait disappointed the 
British all the more as another division, the "North Midland Territorials", was now 
approaching the transfer and this transfer had to take place from the main transport line 
from Southampton to Le Havre. Already 90 nets had been lost in the storm and on the 
numerous wrecks in the Dover-Calais Strait, but the Admiralty took care of more in order 
to close the entire 25 nautical miles of the strait over time and gave orders that the nets 
should now also be closed Should be applied at night. This soon turned out to be 
impracticable.*! 
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The crossing of two troop steamers and a supply ship, with which the transfer of the 
troops began on the night of the 23rd, was looked forward to with excitement: however, 
the ships crossed unmolested, and the presence of a German submarine was not 
confirmed until the following day in the immediate vicinity of the transport route. 

It was "U 8", Kapitaénleutnant Stoss. The submarine had already left Heligoland 
on February 14th, but had to call at Ostend as an emergency port due to stormy weather. 
On the 22nd, however, it penetrated the canal under Cap Gris Nez, However, if it had 
penetrated the canal under Cap Gris Nez, stopped at Etaples during the night, on the 
following morning (February 23) after a brief battle with an armed fish steamer, it had 
started the advance to Beachy Head and in the busy steamship traffic that was coming off 
the English coast, in the course of the afternoon two larger steamers without Flag were 
sunk. Then it lay aground on a lightship out of Hastings. When it surfaced shortly before 
8 p.m., it saw many steamship lights, but was pushed underwater by a destroyer and lay 
on the bottom until the next morning. After the announcement of the steamship losses, 
eight other transport steamers, accompanied by destroyers, went over to Le Havre that 
night 24. Brought the troop transport to a stop. Although snowstorms, hazy weather and 
the presence of a destroyer made the attacks more difficult, "U 8" managed to torpedo 
three more large steamers within two hours that afternoon. The Admiralty then ordered 
the next four transport ships, which were very slow, in the bright moonlight were to be 
accompanied by three destroyers each; however, there were only eight destroyers 
available for all eleven ships still to be launched. Finally, at a request from Admiral 
Meux, the Admiralty decided that three of these ships which ran over 19 knots, although 
paddle steamers, which could easily be betrayed by their noise, were supposed to sail 
without an escort, for the other ships, which consistently less than 13 knots, the previous 
order remained, with a delay, in the course of the week, to transfer the whole division 
with all equipment and without losses the escort service was extraordinary. Those of the 
"Beagle" class were under steam for no less than 26 days continuously in February. It 
was not until the beginning of March that the requirements for escort service were 
lowered to the extent that the requirements for escorting slow ships, which vehicles, 
horses and only a smaller number of crews had on board, including two destroyers, for 
fast troop transport ships in the moonlight” 
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even a destroyer was declared sufficient. Some risk had to be taken, as was expressly 
emphasized, in order to bring a sufficient number of troops over from the mainland. In 
good weather, four old torpedo boats brought in from New Haven were to replace the 
destroyers in part. 

In the meantime, "U 8" had been forced to retreat on the 25th as early as the 25th 
after it had been aground at its old location that night, due to the failure of the gyro 
compass, which was attributed to the strong detonations of the torpedoes At 10 a.m. at 
Cap Gris Nez it spotted a hospital ship with the Red Cross badge, driving over water, 
which immediately turned towards "U 8" and lay across the course of the submarine. 
Although the latter continued its march without turning into hostilities, it is claimed in the 
official English history of naval warfare (1) that it attacked the hospital ship. On the 26th 
"U 8" ran back into Ostend. 

If the intention of the German naval command had been to weaken the anti- 
submarine defense in the canal by the appearance of submarines off Liverpool at the 
beginning of the month, it would have followed. As a result, the whole system of coastal 
surveillance and anti-submarine defense was in the process of being converted to the Irish 
Sea when the appearance of German submarines in the Channel and soon afterwards on 
the east coast attracted attention Nevertheless, the first week since the German submarine 
blockade came into effect was not disheartening: only eleven ships had been attacked, 
five of which were sunk in the Channel and two more in the Irish Sea. 

And three more on February 25th U-boats from the German Bight, namely "U 
27", Kapitaénleutnant Wegener, to reach the Irish Sea on the way north around Scotland, 
while "U 20", Kapitaénleutnant Schwieger, through the canal to advance there and replace 
"U 6", Oberleutnant zur See Lepsius, in the Southampton - Le Havre area "U 8". Already 
on the morning of the 27th "U 6" passed Cap Gris Nez in a violent south storm and was 
off the English coast near Hastings towards evening, but was pushed under water by a 
destroyer and hit the bottom at 53 m depth while fast diving in heavy seas. But the next 
morning it had no luck either. When a steamer was about to attack, it was rammed by the 
steamer "Thordis" and had all three periscopes bent 





1) Corbett: Naval Operations, Volume II, page 274. 
2) Corbett: Naval Operations Volume II, page 270.*° 
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immediately march back to Heligoland. The captain of the "Thordis", who had committed 
an act of war with the ramming as a civilian, was rewarded by the state for his behavior 
contrary to international law. 

In the meantime, "U 8", Kapiténleutnant Stoss, left Ostend again on March 4, but, 
according to the English version, got caught in a network off Dover near the Varne Bank 
in the afternoon of the same day, and the destroyers "Viking" and "Maori" followed and 
finally forced to surface by the explosion of an explosive charge towed by the destroyer 
"Ghurka". The boat sank while the entire crew was captured. Not satisfied with this 
success achieved in battle, the British Admiralty tried to act as a deterrent by treating the 
submarineers as common criminals in violation of international law. It was enough, 
however, to expose a corresponding number of English officers to the same procedure on 
the German side in order to force the English to repeal this measure, albeit only after 3/2 
months. 

The nervousness on the British side was explainable, because even the success 
against "U 8" and "U 6" could not hide the great dangers of the submarine war. Already 
everywhere there was a lack of destroyers for the defense, the completion of the new 
buildings under attack was not to be expected before the summer, and at the same time 
the Admiralty was now faced with new transport expenses. On March 1, 3,400 men of the 
naval brigade set sail in three transports from Avonmouth near Bristol to the Dardanelles, 
further transports followed in the course of the week. On the 4th reinforcements from 
Canada arrived in Queenstown in three ships, accompanied by the armored cruiser 
"Essex", but I dared to transfer the troops from there to Avonmouth only on destroyers. 

On March 9, the transport of a "London Territorial Division" to Le Havre began, 
and on this very day two ships were sunk again in the immediate vicinity of the transport 
route by "U 35", Lieutenant Kophamel, who was marching towards Southampton located. 
The submarine penetrated westward to Cap de la Hague, stood at Cap d'Antiser on March 
12, crossed between Beachy Head and Dungeness in the following days, but suffered 
several times during this time, like the other boats noticeable torpedo failures and 
therefore only shot down a steamer on the 15th. On the following day it began its return 
march, which it ended on March 20 in Heligoland. But already on the 17th, "U 34", 
Kapitinleutnant Riicker, crossed with the boss of the’ 
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2nd U-Half Flotilla, Corvette Captain Spindler, on board, off Beachy Head and 
Southampton and destroyed four English steamers there from the 18th to the 22nd. In 
contrast, "U 37", Kapiténleutnant Erich Wilcke, which set sail for the canal on March 20, 
did not return from its voyage. It was never known where it had sunk. 

With "U 35" at the same time "U 29", Kapitaénleutnant Weddigen, was in the 
canal. The submarine left Ostend on the 10th and torpedoed three ships off the Isles of 
Scilly on the 12th. The local anti-submarine defense, slow ships with inexperienced crew, 
proved powerless. The appearance of a German U-boat so far to the west was all the 
more worrying for the British Admiralty as at the time the XXIX. Division to the 
Dardanelles should go to sea, especially since in the meantime a lively submarine activity 
had resumed in the Irish Sea. "U 27" (Wegener) had already arrived there on March Ist 
and had crossed the Northern Canal and the Firth of Clyde in the following days, while 
"U 20" (Schwieger), which was to be repaired in Ostend by March 4th entered the Bristol 
Channel from the south. There the latter destroyed one steamer each on March 7th, and 
also off Liverpool on the 8th, although the English had mobilized about 80 fish steamers 
to defend themselves. On March 11, "U 27" succeeded in sinking the auxiliary cruiser 
"Vayano" of the Xth cruiser squadron, which wanted to go to Liverpool for coal, in the 
north channel, while the auxiliary cruiser "Ambrose" from the same squadron, attacked 
several times, was one Torpedo hit escaped only with extreme necessity. At the same 
time, "U 20", which had turned on the 10th in the north channel in front of an 
incalculable double row of fish steamers with detectors deployed, attacked two ships off 
Liverpool but was driven away by a destroyer. On the other hand, towards the evening 
before the entrance to the Bristol Channel, it shot down another steamer, entered Ostend 
on the 14th and returned to Emden on the 17th. The day before the first group of four 
transport steamers of the XXIX Division left Avonmouth, each accompanied by two 
destroyers, at sea and eight days later the entire transport had passed the danger area 
without, contrary to the fears, one of the steamers had been attacked by a submarine. 
Because "U 27" had also left its area of operations at the time, through the north channel, 
after sank another larger steamer northwest of the Isle of Man on the 13th, which tried in 
vain to ram the boat. However, the two submarines in the Irish Sea had aroused lively 
concern among the British that the activities of the Xth Cruiser Squadron, which was 
responsible for maintaining the North Sea blockade* 
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depended, could be paralyzed. Admiral Jellicoe therefore immediately made the leader 
ship "Faulknor" with six destroyers available to guard the North Canal, but had to call 
these forces back to the North Sea after four days, because increased submarine activity 
was also taking place in the waters there (1). However, the submarines in the English 
Channel and the Irish Sea had failed to do one thing: although they had caused 
considerable disquiet and delay in the transfer of the English troops to France and the 
Dardanelles, they did not appear to have been in one case either actual troop steamer 
approached. However, it was in the character of submarine warfare that the purely 
military tasks consequently receded more and more to the endeavor to destroy as much 
cargo space as possible wherever it was encountered. Lying in wait for a long time to 
intercept certain transports, of which only very unsafe messages were presented, could 
only rarely be combined with the main task. 

On the other hand, it was obvious that with the onset of the U-boat blockade on 
the German side, the idea of reinforcing the Flemish bases with torpedo and U-boat 
forces was repeatedly considered. But the Chief of the Marine Corps, Admiral v. 
Schréder, advocated that the concerns of the fleet management could not be overcome. 
Apart from the fact that he considered the protection of the submarines against air attacks 
in Zeebrugge and Bruges inadequate, he believed that the enemy would very soon 
paralyze the torpedo boats sent there by deploying strong naval forces or destroy them in 
an advance. Even if the former succeeded in Bringing mines to the English coast, such a 
short-term success would make the use of one of the best German torpedo boat half- 
flotillas all the less worthwhile, as this task could later be carried out almost safely by 
submarine mine-layers.. In addition, the difficult navigation in the mine-infested area 
over sands and without beacons prevented a sufficiently precise definition of the barriers. 
This makes it impossible for yourself to use a large unguarded area for submarine and 
especially for U-boat mining operations. The question of the transfer through the 
Hoofden to Zeebrugge is even more difficult. The attempt to have a torpedo boat half- 
flotilla go there without cover should not be repeated after the experience with the 7th 
half-flotilla 





1) See page 5° 
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however, it was forbidden to accompany an advance by the entire ocean-going armed 
forces, because the fleet would be reported with certainty soon after departure, the enemy 
coast would be alerted and, as a result, the prospect for boats of arriving at Zeebrugge 
unnoticed would be further restricted. 

Although the chief of staff, Kapitan zur See Michaelis, thought it was possible to 
transfer the torpedo boats without cover at night, he was primarily against the 
undertaking because a single half-flotilla did not seem sufficient for effective use on the 
enemy. Two of the best torpedo boat flotillas, in his opinion, were the bare minimum of 
what was required. These could not be made available, however, without splitting the 
torpedo boat forces in the fleet. This could be avoided, however, if the flotillas were only 
sent temporarily to a surprising break-in in the Dover Strait, and they were superfluous in 
the fleet as long as it did not intend to advance. It was not assumed that even a temporary 
transfer of torpedo boat forces to Zeebrugge would tie up essential, especially light armed 
forces of the enemy in the Hoofden and withdraw them from the anti-submarine defense, 
and the whole question was taken too fundamentally from the outset. 

There was no uniform commanding body which, in contrast to the fleet 
management, would have better overlooked the strategic situation in its entirety. In vain 
did Admiral v. Schréder points out that if the flanking location of the Flemish coast to the 
connecting lines from England to Holland and to the mouth of the Canal and Thames 
were to be exploited, there would have to be focal points for naval warfare operations 
there with somewhat lively activity, which would also give the armed forces more 
favorable opportunities to strike could be created. The British naval command would be 
compelled by frequent advances into the eastern estuary of the canal, taking advantage of 
the Flemish bases, and by surprise attacks on the guards on the Dover-Calais road, which 
the British could not give up the more the German counteraction increased to keep 
pushing security lines further and further into the Hoofden and the southern North Sea 
with appropriate support from combat ships: against these there should then be good 
opportunities for attack from two sides, both from Flanders and from the German Bight. 
The greater the threat from the armed forces in Zeebrugge and Ostend, the more England 
would have to be concerned with a correspondingly permanent guard of the Flemish 
coast, if it were not constantly angry”” 
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I want to accept surprises. This fact will have the same effect as the development 
mentioned above (1). 

In contrast to these strategic possibilities, however, the forces initially available 
and promised for naval warfare from Flanders were so small that, like Admiral v. 
Schréder stated in the war diary of January 7, 1915, “The question was justified as to 
whether, under these circumstances, the considerable expenditures and efforts of all kinds 
that were devoted to the development of the Belgian coastal area (heavy coastal artillery, 
shipyard in Ostend, Bruges, Antwerp) intended to be proportionate to the expected 
military result, especially against England." 

Literally he continued as follows: 

"In any case, the whole question should not be dealt with solely from the 
standpoint of the" need for protection of the war vehicles. "This concern for the 
protection and safety of the floating armed forces, however, comes to the fore in all 
statements made by the fleet and admiral chiefs and forms the decisive argument against 
stationing by ships in Zeebrugge. During these long winter nights good opportunities are 
being missed; the longer we wait, the more difficult offensive small-scale warfare 
becomes. In my opinion, sea operations have been under the sign of "missed 
opportunities" for months." 

This was partly explained by the fact that the occupation of the Flemish coast by 
the navy in a future war was never prepared or even considered. At the same time, 
however, the lack of these preparations was one of the many proofs of how little in 
Germany the decisive military authorities had thought of bringing about a war on their 
part. 

Finally, the inadequate and belated exploitation also lay in the whole conception, 
which at that time was considered to be authoritative for naval warfare in Flanders and 
the German Bight, as in the admiralty and in the naval command. 

A memorandum of the Admiral's staff, drawn up soon after the outbreak of war, 
still believed that Flanders with makeshift fish steamers and the smallest torpedo boats 
would be a successful guerrilla war, especially with mines, against the English coast 





1) See "Das Marinekorps in Flandern", by Korvettenkapitin ret. Schulze, 
"Marine-Rundschau", October 1922, page 385 ae 
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to be able to lead. Furthermore, at home they still expected the imminent great decisive 
battle in the North Sea, for which they wanted to hold together all forces in the German 
Bight. Even if the Admiral's staff gradually changed its fundamental position, it did not 
come to a clear decision for a long time, especially since the canal ports themselves did 
not fall into German hands, and so the naval war of the Marine Corps, longer and 
stronger than necessary, retained the character of the band-aid. 

After all, the Admiral's staff could not easily come to terms with the refusal of the 
fleet management to relocate a torpedo boat half-flotilla to Flanders. The newly 
appointed chief of the Admiral's staff, Admiral Bachmann, therefore telegraphed to the 
fleet management that he would submit the question of His Majesty to the Emperor for a 
decision. 

That he had mentioned that the State Secretary of the Reich Marine Office, Grand 
Admiral v. Tirpitz, warmly advocating the transfer of a torpedo-boat half-flotilla to 
Flanders, aroused the particular displeasure of the fleet chief. In a reply to Admiral 
Bachmann on February 22, 1915, the latter wrote the following: 

“T cannot acknowledge that the State Secretary has a say in these purely military 
questions. In my six-month meeting with him, I became convinced that his military and 
tactical views are so vague that he cannot be allowed to influence the use of the naval 
forces. Proof of this are his writings during the war, which are in the files of the 
Admiralty's staff. 

If it had been up to him, we would no longer have a fleet. 

When the war started I had hoped to take advantage of his advice. It was also an 
express wish of His Majesty to make use of this advice; but in the course of time it 
proved impossible to follow his views, which always had the deployment of the fleet in 
mind." 

In the telegram mentioned above, the chief of the admiralty's staff had asked at 
the same time to postpone the already initiated departure of the Ist squadron for exercises 
to the Baltic Sea until after this lecture, since this would probably happen in the case of 
the transfer of the half-flotilla to Flanders when it is brought out with the high seas could 
hardly be dispensed with. 

However, Admiral v. Pohl saw the squadron's reluctance to intervene in his 
dispositions, which he opposed in a letter*? 
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dated February 18, 1915. (Appendix 3.) After His Majesty's general directives for the use 
of the armed forces were issued, military orders could not originate from two sources 
without endangering the purposefulness and steadfastness of the command. As the chief 
of the fleet, he must claim to overlook the military necessities and possibilities more 
completely and correctly than the chief of the admiralty's staff at the headquarters can, at 
least up to the borderline case that serious political reasons demand the use of the fleet at 
any cost. In consideration of the current war situation and the state of readiness of the 
high seas fleet, he had decided to refrain from advances in the North Sea in the next few 
weeks and to use this time as planned and vigorously to increase the efficiency of the 
modern units considered for a battle. The purpose of the advances is clearly to achieve 
success against parts of the opponent's actual battle fleet, but even in subordinate 
operations, such as bringing out small armed forces or even just driving exercises in the 
North Sea, the possibility of larger actions is always to be expected. If one were to 
advance into the North Sea, it was no longer up to one to avoid the battle against superior 
forces with certainty, but a battle of retreat in such a case would carry the seeds of 
annihilation from the outset. Nothing could be more convenient for the enemy than if he 
succeeded in distracting from the horror of the U-boat blockade caused by damage to the 
German fleet. Only if, at least in the beginning, he found no possibility of retaliation, this 
blockade would work in full force. It is therefore not logical and not responsible to seek 
an opportunity to fencing now. 

The current point in time is the most unsuitable for advances in the North Sea. 
The waiting time must, however, be used purposefully in order to bring the fleet's 
instrument back to the level that the available material allows for later slaughter. From 
this point of view, every day of restraint of the 1st Squadron in the North Sea meant a 
loss of time in the preparation of the combat readiness of the high seas forces. The 
temporary reduction in the heavy armed forces in the North Sea would not give cause for 
concern. If, however, decisive political reasons force the entire fleet to be present in the 
North Sea, then with the now very improved conditions in the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, 
there is always the opportunity to call in units practicing in the Baltic Sea again as 
quickly as possible.* 
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The fact that at the time the level of training of the high seas forces did not permit 
advances that could lead to serious clashes with the enemy was a reason that the fleet 
chief had neither mentioned in a meeting with the chief of the Admiralty's staff on 
February 13, nor in his previous proposals. Admiral Bachmann, for his part, did not 
consider this to be conclusive, but believed he had to put his personal opinion aside, 
because the judgment of its command must be decisive for the level of training of the 
fleet. Since, contrary to expectations, there have been no signs of an opponent's offensive 
in the North Sea in response to the opening of the submarine trade war, he proposed from 
Berlin to the Kaiser that the 1st Squadron should now be sent to the Baltic Sea with the 
proviso that it must be ready to return at any time. This proposal was approved on 
February 24th. 

At the same time, however, the chief of the admiralty's staff returned in a further 
letter to the emperor about the need to transfer a torpedo boat half-flotilla to Flanders as 
soon as possible, because in the meantime the concerns of insufficient protection against 
air attacks in the Flemish bases through comprehensive measures, according to the state 
secretary of the Reichs- Marine Office and the Commanding Admiral of the Marine 
Corps had become obsolete. An unnoticed breakthrough of the boats to Flanders cannot 
be expected with certainty, however, because the area of the southern North Sea seems to 
be more closely guarded than before and the moon conditions would also be unfavorable 
in the near future. (March Ist, full moon.) The manner of the transfer, whether alone or 
with cover, with or without an advance of the high seas, must be left to the chief of the 
same, since in principle he is to be given a free hand in the implementation of operations 
of the fleet a number of important factors could just be overlooked on the spot. It should 
be suggested to him, however, that His Majesty still attaches great importance to the use 
of a torpedo boat half-flotilla in Flanders for military and political reasons and now 
expects the half-flotilla to move to Flanders without loss of time, as soon as conditions 
will permit. A corresponding instruction to the fleet chief, however, had no other 
consequence than that, this time in a report directly to the emperor (Annex 4), he again 
expressed the most serious reservations about the measure. In repetition and further 
elaboration of the reasons given earlier, it was particularly emphasized that the conditions 
for the torpedo boat war of a half flotilla in the Hoofden would be the worst conceivable. 
During the day he could not be seen there alone. Useful targets“! 
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at night are not available. The troop transports passed west of the Dover-Calais strait, 
which was manned by strong outposts, and the forces destined for bombardment of the 
Flemish coast were held back by the enemy in secure ports during the night. There was 
no reason for the enemy to navigate the Hoofden at night with larger warships. On the 
other hand, this area would be constantly patrolled by destroyers and, if one estimated the 
forces used for this purpose even on a flotilla with the associated guide ships (twice as 
large as a German), the German half-flotilla would already face four times the superiority. 
The planned use is therefore hopeless. To use larger torpedo boat forces for this is 
prohibited in view of the need to save large torpedo boat masses for the decision. 
Although the fleet management was not planning any major ventures of its own in the 
near future, it was just as unable to decide to give up torpedo boat flotillas even 
temporarily for the very important relief of the submarines by binding enemy destroyers 
to the Flemish bases. Nevertheless, their point of view initially won out, and the activities 
of the high seas forces were limited to securing minesweeping, fighting the enemy 
submarines occurring in the German Bight and careful surveillance of the German Bight 
through airship and aircraft reconnaissance and occasional advances by torpedo boat 
flotillas there when hostile intentions to attack were reported, as was the case again more 
frequently from the beginning of February.” 
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2. In anticipation of English attacks. 


It was obvious that England would answer the German U boat threat with attacks 
on the German bases in Flanders and in the German Bight, and as a result agents soon 
knew of an English aviation undertaking against the German ports and the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Channel between February 8th and 11th, soon to report of a great British action 
against the Belgian coast on the 13th and 14th. The German airships and airplanes were 
therefore ordered from now on, if possible, to stand as far out as possible by daylight so 
that they could report the approaching enemy forces in time for the initiation of 
countermeasures. But it wasn't until February 9 that the incessantly blowing winter 
storms subsided so far that, for the first time in a long time, extensive aerial 
reconnaissance was possible. It was on the night of February 13th by an advance of the 
VILL. Torpedo boat flotilla and the 3rd and 9th half-flotilla reinforced in the sea area west 
of Horns-Riff without them encountering the enemy. They also did not find an airplane, 
No. 202, which had been lost in this area of the sea before it left the port. From the 
morning of the 13th to the evening of the 14th, a waiting position 70 nm northwest of 
Heligoland was occupied by a U boat ("U 9"). Several boats could not be made available 
for this purpose without affecting the U trade war. 

In 12 February, the mine clearance work at Amrum Bank, which had been 
suspended due to persistently bad weather since January 30. As had already turned out, 
the attention of the minesweepers during the mine clearance was fully absorbed by the 
work itself a timely escape of the slow vehicles in the event of an enemy advance was 
therefore only ensured if their approach was reported early enough. The aerial 
reconnaissance alone offered no sufficient guarantee for this, since with the low manning 
of the air stations with 2 to 3 aircraft each, the as a rule flew only twice a day, there was 
no mention of a continued backup through this could be. 
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Since the planes also had no F.T.-Sender and the direct communication with the 
minesweepers was still difficult, their observations of the latter were mostly only on the 
F.T. Station of the airport concerned transmitted with a corresponding delay. For these 
reasons, the III. Minesweeping Division, Kapiténleutnant Wolfram, after reconnaissance 
flights of "L 6" and several aircraft had preceded their departure, despite fog and blowing 
snow in places, secured by 5 boats of the [X Flotilla under Korvettenkapitén Paul Jakobi. 

The Minesweeping Division was working on an English barrier in the square 147 
f'), southwest of the position of the Amrum Bank lightship. The torpedo boats had spread 
out 10 to 20 nautical miles north and northwest of her for security. When it got dark, the 
latter left their positions one by one and ran back to Heligoland. Only now did it become 
clear that "V 25", the guide boat, was missing. It was last seen, at 3:30 hours, from "S 35" 
in 136 f, and it was assumed that it had left the Jade. When this was not confirmed, the I. 
torpedo boat flotilla and the 5 boats of the IX, lying in Heligoland, ran. Flotilla to search, 
but found only floating objects and a large number of corpses in 143 ¢, 108 m north of 
Heligoland and about 25 nm from the place from which "V 25" was last seen the day 
before. While one boat was being charged with securing against submarines, 11 corpses 
could be recovered from the remaining 11. When the boats gathered to look for the 
perhaps still drifting cutter of "V 25", they sighted "S 32" the periscope of an enemy 
submarine. All torpedo boats then immediately pulled apart at full speed and chased the 
U boat, whereby "V 27" and "V 29" were fired at by two torpedoes, which they only were 
able to evade by swift maneuvering, then fog forced them to enter. 

Even if it could be assumed that the missing torpedo boat fell victim to the same 
submarine, the cause of its sinking could not be ascertained with certainty because no 
witness survived it. Perhaps that a publication by the British Admiralty provided the 
answer. For this reason the loss was kept secret for the time being, but strangely enough, 
the British never disclosed anything about it. It is therefore just as possible that a floating 
or anchored mine or even a 





1) See square map of the North Sea, Volume I, Map hd 
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explosion of torpedoes or other ammunition on board the boat was the cause of the 
sinking. 79 men lost their lives in the mysterious incident (1). It had the further 
consequence that the I. and III. Minesweeping Division received instructions not to leave 
the port without a special order to search for mines because of the U-boat danger. 

In the meantime, reports had been received from the missing aircraft 202, which 
had previously been searched in vain, that it had landed on the Danish coast in the 
mudflats and was later stranded again on the island of Rom because of a lack of petrol. It 
was finally recovered, but the Borkum air station now reported that it had missed the 
aircraft "83". That is why the first flotilla of torpedo boats pushed forward the following 
night to search for it as far as Terschelling and again to the west on February 4th. The 
following day news was received from Holland that the plane had landed on a sand plate 
between Schiermonikoog and Ameland, but the crew, although in distress at sea, had 
refused to leave the plane and aboard Dutch lifeboat. On the same day two more aircraft, 
"91" and "94", which were coming from Kiel, were en route to Helgoland. The first one, 
whose crew could be rescued, was stranded from Spiekeroog, the latter capsized at the 
Rote Sand lighthouse. The crew of "94" and "202" remained missing. On February 17th, 
the aerial reconnaissance was extended considerably more than usual to achieve the 
breakthrough to prepare the steamer "Rubens" through the English blockade, which was 
supposed to bring ammunition to East Asia. At 4 a.m. (04:00). the airships "L 3", 
Kapitanleutnant Fritz, and "L 4", Kapitaénleutnant Graf Platen, headed north for a longer 
reconnaissance flight to determine whether enemy forces were in front of the Skagerrak. 
When the visibility was clear, a slight north was blowing, but the weather deteriorated 
noticeably in the course of the morning. The wind turned from east to south and soon 
blew with force 6, while it became more and more invisible. Airplanes that had ascended 
from Borkum confirmed these observations. This soon put the airships in a critical 
position. At "L 3" an engine had already failed immediately after the ascent. Shortly 
before 9 am (09:00). The airship reported that it had turned 60 nm north of Horns-Riff for 
this reason and because of the increasing south wind “L 4" as far as the Norwegian coast, 
but met before Kristiansand and Mandate 





1) Among these were the Half-flotilla chief Korvettenkapitaén Paul Jakobi, the 
commander Oberleutnant zur See Crux, the watch officer Oberleutnant zur See Hans 
Tillessen, the torpedo machinist Brzczinsky and the torpedo man Prenzlack.”° 
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no enemy forces. Around 10 a.m. (10:00). This airship also reported that it had to turn 
back because of the increasing south wind. At 1 p.m. Nm. (13:00) but the first call for 
help came out. It came from "L 3", which had fought its way upwind only a few miles 
since 9:00 am (09:00) and was now just south of Blaavands Huk. The ship was damaged, 
the commander, Kapitaénleutnant Fritz, but wanted to try to hold it on the Danish coast 
until torpedo boats came. The 18th half flotilla, Kapiténleutnant Werner Tillessen, was 
dispatched immediately, while the outpost cruisers were ready to pick up the torpedo 
boats difficulty entering the driveway. But when it reached Fano Bay at 5:30 pm (17:30) 
in heavy seas, rain and snowstorms, it finally degenerated into a full hurricane. It quickly 
got dark. Nothing could be discovered from the airship. The four boats gathered at Graa 
Dyb to start their march back at 13 knots against the wind and sea, a new cry for help 
came out. Now the message was "L 4", just north of Horns-Riff standing that with him 
too a motor and the F.T.- sender is unclear. Up to the still unfinished airship hangars in 
Tondern, which were built for “L. 3 "had been made clear to the emergency room, the 
airship still had to cover another 60 nm. The 18th half-flotilla was supposed to run 
towards it up to 161a, 10 nm north of Blaavands Huk. But, as the half-flotilla chief 
reported, it could do this in a force of 9 wind, heavy seas and a tightness of no more than 
half a nautical mile and was therefore instructed, if possible after the Lifter Tief, 
otherwise to Heligoland. Then the torpedo boats to send the armored cruiser "Roon" with 
the 4th reconnaissance group, how by Rear-Admiral v. Rebeur-Paschwitz, the II. 
Commander of the reconnaissance ships, proposed and already approved by Rear- 
Admiral Hipper, declined the fleet chief. The ships could not have reached the scene of 
the accident before dark. Half an hour later the Nordholz airship station received a report 
that "L 3" was stranded on the Fané Island after all engines had been damaged, the ship 
was lost and the crew rescued. The night passed while the wind died down just as quickly 
as he had called, without any news from "L 4", and the planes from List and an auxiliary 
hospital ship had already received orders to search the area along the Danish coast up to 
Lodbjerg than the naval airship department reported that "L 4" was also stranded soon 
after "L 3". The crew had been able to save themselves on the Strand at Blaavands Huk 
with the exception of 4 men, but then the ship with the other airship reconnaissance 
would be.*° 
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went up again seaward without having heard or seen anything else from him. It remained 
lost. 

Also “L 3 "was lost. The ship hit so hard on landing that it broke in half. Then, 
after recovering the bombs, machine guns and equipment, the commander had it 
detonated in order to damage buildings on the island. The crews of both airships were 
interned and very closely guarded. The German Marine-attaches, Kapiténs zur See v. 
Fischer-Lossainen, urgently required the guard duty of 


Tertftigge 1. 


1: 2000, 
Marineluftidiffe .L 3° und .L 4* (1914). 
os gh ecw gunk sk a .L 3"; 158m; ,L 4": 165 m. 
wuninoalk ke 23 000 ms. 
CScrekigtht . we tt et ,L 3“: 74km!); ,L 4": 66 km!) in der Stunde. 
Bewaffnung, Munition, Gefdofie ,U 3": 670kg4); 1.4": 729 kg!), 
RICCO a8! § aaa es 2 Offistere, 14 Mtann. 


1) Naw den Angaben ikber die legte Mngriffsfabrt auf England. 


1) According to the information on the last voyage of attack on England, 


the Danish side was no longer handled in an inadmissible and defamatory form. 
Immediate applications from the airship commanders and the Germans Embassy in 
Copenhagen to be released because both airships would not have been expelled to Danish 
territory as a result of war operations, but natural violence (1), were refused by the 
Danish government, although at the time the shipwrecked "Hogue", "Cressy" and 
"Aboutir." "Were immediately cleared by the Dutch government in a similar case. The 
Danish government stated, however, that the release might well be considered if 
shipwrecked persons who had been removed from a neutral merchant ship on the open 
sea reached a neutral port without having encountered a warship en route, but not in that 
Case that the shipwrecked escaped directly to neutral territory (2). Therefore, to her lively 
regret, she was not in a position to comply with the request. 

The reconnaissance to the north, which had begun so promisingly by" L 4", was 
on February 18th by a U boat, namely "U 9" under Oberlieutenant 





1) They referred to Renault's report on Article 15 of the Hague Convention on the 
Application of the Geneva Convention to Sea Warfare. 

2) Article 11 of the Sth Hague Convention, Article 15 of the 10th Hague 
Agreement.*’ 
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to the sea spit (1), again excluded. It initially occupied an outpost position 30 nm west of 
List, from there to escort the steamer "Rubens" up to the level of the Skagerrak. Due to 
the unsightly weather, the steamer did not hit the submarine, but the breakthrough in the 
north succeeded but without difficulty. 

In the days that followed (February 19 and 22), new incidents set torpedo boats 
and other outpost forces in motion. Conceived on the journey from New York and 
Charleston to Bremen, the American steamers went not far from the mouth of the Ems, 
but the crews except for a few men managed to get through outpost boats to rescue. To 
search for a missing dinghy, a torpedo boat half-flotilla was supposed to run out, but had 
to refrain from doing so in the vicinity of the mine barrier due to escaping fog, which in 
these days also hindered aerial and flight reconnaissance and mine search several times. 
With the initially imprecise details of the accident sites, the idea was that the mine would 
have to be new enemy mine barriers to which the steamers would have fallen victim. As 
the further investigation showed, however, they both ran north of Norderney to the 
German Helgoland barrier. Despite repeated instructions to take the route north around 
Scotland and head for the German Bight from List, the American cotton steamers kept 
coming through the canal from the west, so that it almost looked as if they had been 
intentionally doing this from the English side would be stopped. In order to avoid further 
losses, which had to be extremely sensitive for the German war economy, the Norddeich 
station issued another warning to all merchant ships. 

On February 21, the aerial reconnaissance revealed nothing unusual, although "L 
7" advanced up to 160 nm west of Heligoland with limited visibility (10 nm). In contrast, 
outpost boat 47 (Rath Kirchenpauer) was unable to advance an enemy submarine the 
Weser reported, while "U 34" 20 nm northwest of Heligoland (131 €), where it was 
holding a waiting position, claimed to have sighted 5 suspicious vehicles for a short time. 

Airplanes ("53" and "80"), which then searched the area, could only detect several 
thousand bales of cotton, which apparently came from the broken steamer "Evelyn", 15 
nm west-northwest of Heligoland. Dense fog hindered further west and northwest the 
outlook. The following day (February 22nd) 





1) Weddigen had meanwhile taken over "U A ai 
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an enemy U boat was detected again, namely by aircraft "207", this ttme 15 nm west of 
List (155 B), from where it probably wanted to take action against the merchant ships 
heading for the Helgoland Bay from there as well as the minesweeping division and 
torpedo boat flotilla standing barely 30 nm further south at Amrum-Bank warned and 
instructed to run high speed and zigzag courses. At the same time "U 9" was dispatched 
to ambush the enemy U boat while the air stations received instructions, the latter If 
possible, attack with bombs. Soon afterwards, the Amrum and Hornum intelligence 
centers reported heavy cannon thunder in the west, which was also heard in Heligoland. 
Although these perceptions were immediately attributed to the shooting of mines by the 
minesweepers, which later proved to be correct, the light forces at Amrum Bank could 
also have been surprised by the enemy in the unseen weather. The cruisers therefore went 
into intensified readiness, but before further measures were taken, it was learned that the 
V Flotilla and I and III. Minesweeping division was already on the way to Heligoland 
after the mine clearing had to be stopped due to increasing lack of visibility. On February 
23, dense fog made it impossible for U boats to sail for a trade war, mine sweeping or 
aerial reconnaissance. 

During these outpost events, important organizational changes were taking place 
in the ports. As a result of the many new commissions of U boats, torpedo boats, 
minesweepers, airships, airplanes and other vehicles, such a shortage of officers made 
itself felt that the V Squadron (1), Vice Admiral von Grapov, had to be withdrawn from 
the front on February 24th. It was placed under the command of the Baltic Sea station 
with a reduced crew. Just a ship, S. M. S. "Kaiser Karl der Grosse" stayed in the North 
Sea in order to be used as a drill and machine training ship in Wilhelmshaven. 

In contrast, the VI. Squadron, consisting of the much older coastal armored ships 
under Kontreadmiral Schmidt von Schwind (2) remained fully in service, because of their 
shallow draft and relatively heavy armouring, these ships were considered particularly 
suitable for guarding and defending the entrances to the Ems, Jade, Weser and Elbe. 





1) "Kaiser Wilhelm II.", "Kaiser Barbarossa", "Kaiser Wilhelm the GroBe ", 
"Kaiser Karl the Grobe ", "Kaiser Friedrich HI." , "Worth", "Brandenburg". 

2) “Acgin’, "Heimdall", "Siegfried", "Beowulf", "Odin", "Hagen", "Frithjof", 
"Hildebrand".” 
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What the VI. Squadron had already completed this task in the constant expectation of 
enemy blocking attempts, it follows from the fact that the ships of the same had lain 
uninterrupted on outposts over Christmas and New Year for three, sometimes four weeks 
and longer with clear engines and boilers. Between the storm-lashed sound and bars of 
the outer roads, the ships lost 6 anchor chains in a few days in mid-January 1915 alone. 
The crew, who had been on war watch with a short interruption since the beginning of 
December, had not been in the hammocks for weeks during the long winter nights, but 
had slept on deck. The crews, made up of reserves and naval forces, were all of older age 
groups, and in particular the officers, of whom only the commander and one or two 
others were active, were often quite old. All the more must be emphasized the zeal with 
which VI. Squadron has always dedicated itself to its arduous and thankless tasks. Its 
merits were no less because the enemy that awaited it did not come. After it had been 
reinforced by two ships of the "Brandenburg" class, regular short port times could again 
be granted at the end of January, although these were no less filled with repairs and 
training service with mostly three-hour readiness, as on the other ships in the fleet When 
the days on outposts, the service of the outpost boats and outside light ships, also 
provided primarily by officers and men of the merchant marine, with outstanding loyalty 
to their duties, was no less stressful. 


It was to be expected that England would do everything possible to counteract the 
activities of the German submarines in the trade war. Even if the amount of news that this 
endeavor would very soon lead to a large-scale attack on the German Bight was not 
overestimated, it did lead to a constant and severe tension in the entire security service in 
the German Bight. After temporary restrictions, which for technical reasons can no longer 
be postponed, the readiness of all armed forces increased again considerably from mid- 
February. On the 13th, the German naval attaches in the United States, Fregattenkapitin 
Boy Ed, reported that the so often announced attempt to block the German estuaries was 
now planned for March Ist, and by February 18th a number of other rumors followed 
News that increasingly pointed to an impending attack on the Schleswig-Holstein coast, ”° 
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with whom England hoped to tear Denmark to war. The use of Kitchener's II Army, the 
completion of mock warships was associated with this. Other signs seemed to confirm 
these assumptions. On February 18, the 4th Torpedo Boat Flotilla telegraphed from 
Warnemiinde that Danish butter was being offered there at low cost. Up until now this 
case had occurred every time Denmark had apparently been warned by England not to 
send steamers across the North Sea and therefore allowed them to run to German Baltic 
ports. However, this time the connection with February 18, the beginning of the German 
U-boat blockade, was not excluded. To be on the safe side, two available U boats were 
laid out in squares 088 ¢ and 103 B roughly in the middle of the connecting line between 
Terschelling and Horns-Reef by the 20th, but nothing happened. Nevertheless, the 
warning for March Ist could not be ignored. Already in the course of February 28th the 
fleet flagship with the III. and IV. Squadron, the battle cruisers, the flagship of the I. 
Fuhrer of the torpedo boats and the torpedo boat flotillas on Schillig Roads, the small 
cruisers on the Weser and the II. Squadron on the Lower Elbe. Two submarines occupied 
squares 107 B and 082 B on the connecting line between Terschelling and Horns-Riff, and 
another submarine ran into the area north of the mouth of the Ems. From March Ist at 7 
a.m. (07:00). From then on, all the armed forces in the estuaries were in intensified 
readiness. The day before a stiff northwest, strength 8, had blown. This subsided on the 
Ist, but heavy snowdrifts set in and made the aircraft reconnaissance from Borkum and 
Norderney as good as impossible, while that from Heligoland remained without result. 
On the second morning, however, the island's weather station reported a visibility range 
of 20 to 25 nm. With the stormy weather of the last few days in the inner German Bight, 
enemy submarines were hardly to be expected. The aerial reconnaissance did not report 
anything suspicious either, so that Admiral v. Pohl took advantage of the favorable 
circumstances to hold exercises with the squadrons and battle cruisers in the Helgoland 
Bay for the first time since taking command, secured by the small cruisers to the west and 
north and accompanied by 4 torpedo boat flotillas for anti-submarine defense. This stay at 
sea would have been far more effective in repelling an enemy attack than the heightened 
readiness at the mouth of the river. Nothing happened. The fleet was not disturbed even 
by enemy submarines during its stay in the German Bight. Only the following noon was 
such a sight between the Jade and Heligoland, by one”! 
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outpost boat surprised when surfacing and taken under fire, which it evaded by diving. 

Now I learned from various steamer and agent reports that some major 
undertaking by England had indeed been planned for the end of February. Many English 
ships would have been gathered in the Humber, others would have been seen in the North 
Sea heading southeast. Whether the frequently mentioned mock warships had 
successfully played their part in disguising the real movements of the English naval 
forces, whether this alleged contraction of the latter was only due to the fact that the king 
was supposed to have visited part of the fleet at that time, or whether Any undertaking 
that had been planned would not have been carried out because of the bad weather, 
remained uncertain. 

In reality, British Admiralty was preoccupied with quite different things. The 
opening of the German submarine blockade on February 18 was followed by the first 
bombardment of the Dardanelles the following day. This had been preceded by incessant 
dispatches of ships and commanders to the Mediterranean. Not only the leaders of the 
security service in front of the western canal exit and the Spanish coast, Kontreadmirale 
WemyB and de Robeck, were called in for the new venture, but also the previous leader 
of the submarines, Commodore Keyes, who took over the business of a chief of staff at 
Admiral Carden, while in Harwich he was replaced by Kapitin zur See Hall. At the same 
time the "Canal Fleet" was reduced to half of its normal strength (1). 

The IV. Battle squadron had to provide the "Cornwallis", "Majestic" and "Prince 
Georg" were taken from the coast guard. The V. Battle squadron, except for "Venerable", 
which was retained for service on the Belgian coast, designated all ships for the 
Dardanelles operation. The "Irresistible" left together with the "Majestic" on February Ist, 
"Agamemnon" followed on the 9th, and when the "Queen Elizabeth", the newest English 
capital ship, which was already in Gibraltar, that should take part in the enterprise, a 
turbine accident occurred which reduced the speed of the ship to 15 knots. "Lord Nelson" 
had to leave for the Mediterranean as a replacement on the 15th. In Portland, therefore, 
only "Queen", "Implacable", "Prince of Wales" and "London" remained with the small 
cruisers "Diamond" and "Topaze" back, but held themselves ready, everyone 





1) Corbett: “Naval Operation”, Volume II, page i 
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in time to strengthen the armed forces in the Mediterranean. Some other of the required 
old ships of the line were used by the outstations, such as the "Albion" from Cape Town, 
"Triumph" from China, "Vengeance" from Cape Verde, "Canopus" from South America 
and "Ocean" from the Persian Gulf With regard to the German naval forces in the North 
Sea, the "Great Fleet” itself will be weakened. After all, the "Queen Elizabeth" and the 
battle cruiser "Inflexible" were kept away from her for a long time by the enterprise, a 
failure, all the more noticeable since the restoration of the liner "Conqueror" was delayed 
after its collision with the "Monarch" against all expectations. Even the battle cruiser 
"Invincible" did not join the battlecruiser fleet until the beginning of March, after the 
damage it had suffered in the Falklands battle had been repaired and firing exercises had 
been carried out, but left it again for some time in early April to replace some of its gun 
barrels. Both battle cruisers "Indefatigable" and "Inflexible" originally started their 
journey home immediately after the arrival of the "Lord Nelson" in the Mediterranean to 
reinforce the second battle cruiser squadron, but the condition of the "Queen Elizabeth" 
and the obvious restoration of the German battle cruiser "Goeben" of the damage he had 
suffered from Russian mines forced us to hold back at least the "inflexible" in the 
Mediterranean. In this way, including 4 old French ships of the line, a fleet of 16 ships of 
the allies was assembled in front of the Dardanelles, and the first bombardment on the 
19th followed the second on February 25th. 

Under these circumstances, bound by the anti-submarine defense as well as by the 
offensive initiated in front of the straits, the British Admiralty was far from any 
aggressive action in the North Sea at the time. There it had to be content with the above- 
mentioned regrouping of the armed forces to create the highest possible security against 
German attacks and to maintain the blockade of the North Sea in its previous form. "Iron 
Duke", the naval flagship, used the time for repairs in Invergordon, and the remaining 
squadrons were granted rest in the Cromarty Firth. For this purpose the II. Battle 
Squadron arrived there on February 24th. The IV. Battle Squadron changed his chief, 
with Vice-Admiral Sturdee, the leader of the Falkland Islands, replacing Vice-Admiral 
Gamble. The blockade was maintained mainly by the X Cruiser Squadron, which stopped 
67 ships in February, 18 of them with prize commands for further investigation sent to 
the ports.°* 
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An armed auxiliary cruiser of this squadron, "Clan Mc. Naugthon ", was lost in this 
service with the whole crew, he probably overturned in one of the extremely severe 
winter storms in these northern latitudes. The second ran from the Shetlands to Norway 
on February 11, south along the coast, and returned to Cromarty on February 15. The 
activity of British cruisers only became more lively with the beginning the German U- 
boat blockade, which was set for February 18. While the new II and III light cruiser 
squadrons with destroyers advanced into the southern North Sea between the 16th and 
20th, the 1st cruiser squadron searched the Norwegian coast again, and on February 18, 
the four light cruisers assigned to the battle squadrons, "Bellona", "Blanche", "Boadicea" 
and "Blonde", left Scapa with 4 destroyers to join 60 nm wide reconnaissance line across 
the North Sea to Lindesnes. From February 19th to 22nd the VI. Cruiser squadrons west 
of the Fair Island Channel, while east of the same and in front of the Moray Firth the 
available destroyers of the II and IV Flotilla cruised. 

The closer monitoring of the German Bight, however, was left to the "diving 
patrol" of the "Harwich" submarines. With these the "Great Fleet" extended feeler horns 
to the German river mouths, and in this way kept ahead, even though they were far away 
from the enemy in the harbor and although the U-boats were not spawned by the German 
side Surprises assured. Everywhere, according to their own reports, the English 
submarines encountered lines of outpost boats that had to be submerged, or airships, 
planes and destroyers that they hunted incessantly like a pack. In addition to this U-boat 
reconnaissance, the "Great Fleet" had the task of observing the FT directional stations, 
which were ready for the front in mid-February, that they were able to await enemy 
attacks with greater calm than before. At the same time, she set about securing free paths 
for any necessary advances and having them searched for enemy mine barriers from time 
to time. For this purpose, the III. Cruiser squadron with 4 destroyers on February 23, 
Rosyth, to secure the fleet's minesweepers while carrying out such a task, but before the 
25th the latter could not start their work due to too high seas, only to be able to do it until 
February 27th it concluded. On February 27, the King visited the armed forces of the 
"Great Fleet" which were in Rosyth.” 
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This event was therefore the only fact among the many rumors which in the 
meantime had prompted the German fleet to take constant defensive measures against an 
allegedly imminent attack and which probably also paralyzed it in its decision to take its 
own offensive action. If she had already missed the moment for this, when the British 
fleet was severely weakened by sending 3 battlecruisers against the squadron of Count 
Spree, this was repeated when the latter was in new difficulties due to the Dardanelles 
operation as well as the increased anti-submarine defense got. 


In a certain adaptation to the way of thinking that has become customary in the 
headquarters, but without sharing it internally, and after frankly expressing his dissenting 
view, occasionally giving an immediate lecture in the presence of Admiral v. Miiller (1) 
wrote the newly appointed chief of the Admiral's staff, Admiral Bachmann, in a 
memorandum on the further use of the naval forces of March Ist (Annex 6), which he 
had to elaborate on the order of the Emperor while maintaining the previous guidelines 
for naval warfare have the following to answer this question: 

“Even though it must undoubtedly be desirable to employ the British naval 
forces to a greater extent just now, in order to keep them in suspense and to prevent them 
from counteracting our submarines and mine-bearers as far as possible, in my opinion 
this should not lead to this to engage our fleet with superior English naval forces under 
unfavorable conditions for us." 

In view of the unfavorable effects to be expected in the event of defeat on the 
neutrals and the importance of the fleet for the protection of the German coasts and as a 
political instrument of power, it should not face a fight against superior forces. 

However, he went on, this does not rule out attempts to achieve partial successes, 
such as those represented by the former chief of the admiralty's staff and current fleet 
chief. But to be on the safe side, the whole fleet always had to leave, at least when there 
was no absolutely reliable information about the distribution of the enemy forces. The 
tactical connection between the main force and the reconnaissance forces must also be 
preserved in any case. The extent of the advances would also depend on the weather 
situation and the possibilities for reconnaissance in the water and in the air. Once the 
strike has come about, it must be done through the collision with the enemy 





1) See page ag 
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created situation can be exploited in the most energetic and thorough manner not only by 
defeating the enemy, but also by pursuing after the battle and by destroying damaged 
ships by their own cruisers and torpedo boats. But these statements also aroused the 
opposition of the fleet chief. 

He denied the possibility of achieving partial successes. Any such advance could 
result in a combat action that would amount to the use of the fleet. But he would not be 
willing to take responsibility for one. 

This realization fulfilled the Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz with the deepest resignation. 
In a letter of March 10, 1915 to the Kapitéan zur See v. Trotha, Commander S. M. S. 
"Kaiser" and previously in the Marine Cabinet, he wrote the following about it: 

"As much as I am personally impressed with the need to let the enemy, and 
between England, feel our pressure and readiness to fight, I no longer believe that the 
navy will. Your former boss (Admiral von Miiller) and his master (the Kaiser) maintain 
the view that nothing can be done by the fleet, and the same opinion has always been 
taken by the former Admiral Chief of Staff (Admiral von Pohl), while I am partially 
successful thought possible. I acknowledge that this is more difficult now, but still not 
impossible. The complete passivity of the fleet is supported by Admiral Lans and another 
squadron chief. On the one hand, people consoled themselves with the idea of bringing 
about the neutrality of Denmark and the rule of the Baltic Sea, and the catchphrase of the 
left wing of Hindenburg, which formed the fleet, has been found. The desolate lying on 
the roadsteads, the need for a certain justification and a certain drive from above then 
causes the deterioration of the material and our ships etc. The English do exactly the 
opposite, praising their material up to and including the green clover. In any case, that is 
the healthy and correct way, which should be valid in war. Of course we also have 
weaknesses in material relationships. How are you supposed to balance a billion-dollar 
budget with a 450 million budget? But I firmly believe that if our fleet really came into 
play, the bacillus of spoiling our material would disappear like a ghost. The sinking of the 
"Bliicher" has primarily other causes; the serious injury to the "Tiger" and "Lion" 
contrasts with the one shot at "Seydlitz". I want to say one more thing. You know how I 
had to wrestle with the treasury for the money with the current chancellor”® 
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and His Majesty simply said to me, "we ought to stretch ourselves for the blanket." But 
that doesn't matter at all, but that the spirit and initiative of the fleet remain high and the 
opportunity for partial success is sought, and if it should come, Such a partial success was 
possible on December 16 and January 24, and would have had a greater effect on the 
neutrals (think of Italy and the Balkans) than 50,000 captured Russians one cannot grasp 
this meaning. If you have the opportunity in your circle, including your prince (Prince 
Adalbert of Prussia), to fight the above-mentioned bacillus, you would only be doing 
Germany one service with it. Admiral Bachmann, with whom we work very well here, 
has absolutely the same opinion, it works in the same direction and asked me to do the 
same." 

This train of thought worked on Kapitan zur See v. Trotha so persistent that he 
expressed in a letter of March 17, 1915 that the Grand Admiral had to fight for leadership 
of the navy in some way. After he had initially expressed the wish in this letter that the 
marine, which had been created with such tenacious effort and while the difficulties and 
countercurrents that seemed insurmountable, should still be used according to its internal 
and external value, he continued as follows: 

“The Navy is - if you let the Most High Person out - built up through your 
Excellency's life's work, carried by the awakening German popular feeling; but created in 
the constant struggle against the more or less hidden counter-work of the foreign 
representation. The management of foreign affairs was - it seems - afraid of this 
instrument, which is nothing more than the natural force expression of the people 
maturing into world power. 

In this way, Your Excellency - I say this here with the trust so often given to me 
and as an honest person - the German people have become the champions for a new era. 

Now we are in the great struggle, and again - it seems to me - our top 
management is afraid of the effects of the navy. She feels her worth now to a great extent, 
but more in the direction that she fears loss. It must develop from this that it gives the 
impression that there is a lack of strong, self-confident will in the use and management of 
the fleet, even if the moment has not yet come to full use’ 
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are, through his constant influence, gives everyone on board the inner security that he is 
in good hands. If I have perceived the situation correctly, I do not hide from myself that 
the nation, which does not see into the details, counts on Your Excellency as the 
champion of a new era. Nobody will understand that Your Excellency cannot exercise a 
decisive influence on the fleet that you have created yourself when it is to pass its 
examination. Just as Your Excellency represents the navy as it is formed and shaped 
before the nation, so the nation will only expect an answer from Your Excellency when 
the account is to be given of its use.” 

Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz on March 27th from Charleville with the following 
words: 

"I was in the terrible position here that during the whole of the war the navy, in 
the creation of which I played a major role, was, in my opinion, wrong or inept. Y.H. has 
not been used according to its strength. I have heard that from high places in the front I 
have voiced the idea that my opinion would be dictated by naval policy considerations. I 
don't need to say a word about it to you. I regard the situation in Germany as very serious, 
from the outset through England. Anything we could possibly bring about against 
England should have and must still be set up now. This also includes the fleet. Since the 
future of Germany is in question, all reasons put against it are null and void. There is no 
doubt for me that sooner or later this view will prevail among the people and in history. 
In addition, I am the representative, at least co-responsible, regardless of the departmental 
relationships that speak against it. The situation is similar for watered-down submarine 
warfare (greater sparing of the neutrals). I've always asked myself the question in order to 
free myself from a responsibility that I don't have. In your letter you say, "The nation will 
only expect an answer from me when the account is to be given of its (the fleet) use" and 
wish "that I may find the right solution for this". I would now like to know whether you 
have connected a particular thought to it. Have you just been thinking generally about the 
time after the war or do you think that there is anything I could do to change the principle 
of complete passivity in the fleet? They don't give me the fleet, nor do I make me chief of 
staff, I'll take them”® 
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for the very reason that the head of cabinet and his master once disagree with my views, 
and perhaps more so because I would disregard everything in the power of command. 
Submit farewell is not possible. Internal reasons and those of the external situation make 
this impossible. Notification of sickness would only provoke cheers in the Foreign Office. 
Then the only thing left is: hold out! I would be grateful if you could tell me your opinion 
about it openly and unreservedly. You know the milieu in which I find myself, and your 
assessment has always been of great value to me." 

In response to this letter, Kapitan zur See v. Trotha on March 31, 1915 again the 
necessity of a powerful, the use of the fleet striving, uniform naval warfare by u. a. 
performed the following: 

“One has the impression here that there is no strong will to guide the whole thing, 
a function which the emperor cannot perform personally. The various bodies write 
memoranda upon memorandum. The strong will of a unified leadership disappears more 
and more behind this pile of papers, with which in the end - as it seems to me - only one 
body ever assigns responsibility to the other. 

The in and for itself insignificant event of the presence of Prince Adalbert in the 
Grand Headquarters is characteristic of the overall situation. 

It is a very monstrous thought to me that Your Excellency should not have a 
decisive say when it comes to the use of Your Excellency's own creation. 

I have the feeling that Your Excellency cannot stand up to himself if a direction is 
being pursued which the fleet wants to avoid until peace, while Your Excellency, as far 
as I understand, it is necessary to use the fleet to fight for peace hold. Personally, I have 
the unconditional belief that a navy that has fought for peace will rise again even after the 
most serious losses. 

It was only through such a struggle that it really grew together with Germany. I 
don't believe in a fleet that got through the war safely. But that, it seems to me, doesn’t 
matter at all now; I always wonder when there are people who organize their actions 
according to what is necessary after peace. We are now in 
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the fight for our existence, and the only question that can guide us is whether the use of 
the navy - the fleet - promises any benefit in order to survive this struggle for existence. I 
cannot understand how in such a life-and-death struggle you can rust a weapon in your 
scabbard that could harm your opponent. Supplements where there is an opportunity, that 
leads to victory. It can be too easy that later on I won't have my arm free to pick up the 
weapon I was saving. 

I believed that Your Excellency's feelings go roughly the same way, and I 
believed that I felt the inner dichotomy with Your Excellency: To feel responsible before 
the nation, while Your Excellency believed the measures that were taken to be wrong 
without entering to be able to. 

I am, however, too far removed from the circumstances to be able to get a very 
clear picture. I know z. B. not how far Your Excellency has or can gain a greater and 
sufficient influence through the personality of Admiral Bachmann. For this reason I have 
expressed the wish that "the right solution may be found for this". I would consider 
parting now to be a lost battle, but a misused fleet is more like a lost battle, it is a 
surrender of Germany's future. 

I wrote under the impression that Your Excellency would have to fight for 
influence over the use of the navy in war - in order to remain clear to yourself - in some 
form; if it shouldn't go that way, as top war command or something like that. The 
departmental relationships of peace may not be sufficient for this struggle for existence. 
Then you have to try to get over it. I believe I can see that if the situation remains as it is 
now, Your Excellency will be consumed by yourself and yet not be able to hold out. 

Personally, I always consider the oral route to be better and more effective for 
bringing about a decision; If an opportunity cannot be found for this, in my opinion the 
only option left is for Your Excellency to express to the Emperor in writing that Your 
Excellency, as the circumstances are, can no longer reconcile it with your own 
conscience, the responsibility, which His Majesty Your Excellency had entrusted to last 
longer. .. What happens then has to be seen. Your Excellency then at least remained true 
to yourself and to Marine. I have often advised Your Excellency to give in, unfortunately 
z. B. also in autumn 1911. At that time it stood” 
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but you're in a development struggle, today the decision is just around the corner, that's 
something else.” 

Some of the reasons that make it more understandable that these suggestions of 
the Kapiténs zur See v. Trotha initially had no positive results, can be seen from a letter 
from Admiral Vachmann of April 6 to the former. It says as follows: 

“When I was to be appointed to my current position, I was in Berlin with Admiral 
v. Miller and tried to dissuade him from the idea of making me head of the Admiralty's 
staff. I have put forward several personal reasons against this appointment, but above all I 
have pointed out that I do not consider the position of chief of the admiralty's staff, as it is 
now organizationally planned, to be the right one for the war; m. E. would have to have a 
Commander-in-Chief of the Navy with the broadest authority to command the entire 
warfare of the Navy and relieve His Majesty of the responsibility of giving orders in 
individual cases and to the individual Commander. In the presence of a chief of the 
admiral's staff without any authority to give orders, only as an advisor to His Majesty, the 
result would be that in the majority of cases only "plum-soft" orders would come out and 
each of the departments concerned would try to shift responsibility to another energetic 
action could of course not come about. The conditions of the army were not immediately 
transferable to the navy; incidentally, the Hindenburg case in the army proved that a 
general with great, independent authority could achieve the best results there too. The 
head of cabinet asked me who I was thinking of as Commander-in-Chief of the Navy, 
whereupon I explained to him that, in my opinion, only Grand Admiral von Tirpitz as the 
creator of our fleet and by far the most outstanding personality in the Navy, with which 
the nation would ever him Admiral von Miiller declared this to be ruled out; the State 
Secretary had fallen out with everyone, with the Reich Chancellor, Admiral v. Pohl, with 
him, the head of cabinet himself. The emperor was furious with him and would never 
give him the post I thought he would be; Moreover, the State Secretary as such is 
currently not dispensable; it was simply out of the question, the thought would have to be 
dropped, and I would have to come to terms with becoming Chief of the Admiralty's staff, 
nothing could be done about that. I then tried to defend my position, but to no avail. 
Finally, I declared that I was a soldier and, as such, obliged to stand up”! 
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to go to the post that my supreme warlord assigned me, but then I would only exercise 
my office in close cooperation with the State Secretary. So far I have acted according to 
this. Without letting the State Secretary "take over" me, I discussed all major questions 
with him and in many cases took his views and circumstances into account. In this way 
the State Secretary does indeed have a certain influence on the use of the Navy I believe 
that in this way he is more useful to his life than if he broke with His Majesty now - and 
this would have to lead to his demand - and in the middle of the war, with scandal, was 
eliminated completely. Now he actually does benefit the Navy, not only by advising me 
and supporting me with his authority in critical cases, but also by the influence he has 
regained over the head of cabinet since my efforts to bring about a reconciliation between 
the two. The importance of the head of cabinet nowadays "You will know best yourself; I 
don't need to say anything more about it." That's the way it is, dear Trotha, and under 
these circumstances, in my honest conviction, regardless of any personal considerations, 
it is actually best that the State Secretary come to terms with the situation, make the best 
of it and, together with me, try to exert his influence so that our fleet becomes offensive 
actuated. In this endeavor that inspires me, we hopefully have all the good elements of 
our officer corps on our side." 


The fleet chief did not want to let the new moon period pass completely unused in 
March. He had therefore instructed the association chiefs to bring their ships into a state 
of material readiness by March 11th which could be maintained for some time, and to not 
allow any new repair work to begin in the shipyards for the time being. At the same time, 
the 1st Squadron, which had lost several days of practice in the Baltic Sea due to fog and 
bad weather, was also ordered to anchor on the Elbe with refilled coal stocks only at this 
point. The real purpose of these measures has been obscured. 

A mining operation was planned, to which the whole fleet was to sail as a back-up. 
In such a situation, the fleet command at the time saw "almost the only useful means of 
direct damage to the enemy in the North Sea as opposed to indirect damage caused by the 
U-boat trade war". But it was very difficult after the guarding work” 
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on the enemy coast as a result of the submarine war, mines were brought directly to the 
enemy coast by warships, and barriers placed there had the disadvantage that they could 
easily be removed or rendered ineffective by means of fast-to-create thoroughfares 
marked with buoys. In contrast, the establishment or clearing of barriers in the open sea 
presents considerably greater difficulties. But those on the approach routes of the "Great 
Fleet" from the Firth of Forth and Firth of Moray to the Helgoland Bay should be 
particularly effective. If the enemy encountered mines there, all further undertakings on 
his part would be burdened with a feeling of great insecurity. I can promise particular 
success in this sense from two barriers to be placed on the Dogger Bank. A certain 
restriction of the freedom of movement of one's own submarines could not be avoided, 
but it was insignificant because the submarines Already on the way to the east coast of 
England you had bypassed the Dogger Bank so as not to be seen and reported by 
fishermen. 

Objections to international law against such an offensive use of mines could 
hardly be asserted after what would have been communicated in the note of March 2 to 
the government of the United States of America on the laying of mines. The 
contamination of the Dogger Bank with mines would also be a countermeasure against 
the English drifting mines in the North Sea and a lock apparently laid out by England in 
the open sea 37 nm north-northeast of Terschelling, which the steamer "Swarton" had 
come across. The fleet management therefore intended to carry out the undertaking as 
soon as, in the opinion of the Admiral’s staff, external circumstances permitted it. 

The head of the Admiralty's staff, Admiral Bachmann, was against the enterprise 
for both military and political reasons. As he stated in a letter dated March 9th, mines in 
the lock would likely be found in a very short time by fishing vessels, so that the enemy 
forces would be warned before damage occurred. But even if they got into the restricted 
area without warning, with the intended restricted length of 20 nm, a mine hit would 
always be only a coincidence, unless one wanted to use a disproportionately large amount 
of mines for the expected success. On the other hand, the own armed forces would be 
hardly less endangered by the barriers, as these could not be laid so far from the coast, 
neither by the mine-layers themselves, nor later by their own ships, which were operating 
in the vicinity of the contaminated area. a 
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Given such a low evaluation of the military chances of success, the question that the 
contamination of the Dogger Bank with mines could bring Germany into trouble with 
neutrals, whose benevolent behavior is of considerable benefit, must be taken twice as 
hard. Compared to the English accusations that the German Navy laid mines 
indiscriminately in the open sea, the German side had always sharply emphasized that 
only the enemy coastal waters were endangered by German offensive barriers. As 
recently as February 10, the admiral's staff, in its request to the Foreign Office to warn 
neutral shipping of the danger of mines, explicitly only spoke of mines in the "war zone”. 
As such, however, the neutrals would be the Dogger Bank, whose eastern edge is the 
Danish one. The coast is closer than the English one, all the less viewed as in section 3 of 
the announcement of February 4th (declaration of the submarine blockade) the eastern 
area of the North Sea, to which at least the eastern part of the Dogger Bank is to be 
counted, The damage to neutral shipping from the voyage from the northern North Sea 
via the Dogger Bank to the Dutch ports will, given Germany's isolation from sea traffic, 
very often also mean damage to its own war economy. 

The fleet chief stuck to his opinion. In particular, he declared (Annex 5) that the 
term "war zone" in the declaration made by himself as Chief of the Admiralty's staff at 
that time was deliberately left too unlimited to sea. For the North Sea it was only stated 
that the eastern part of the same was freely passable, but on the other hand it was also 
said that mines would be laid in the war zone. Militarily, he still expected the barriers to 
be a very special success However, in order to utilize the once ordered readiness of the 
high seas forces in the new moon period, he wanted to advance with the fleet on March 
15 or 16 in the afternoon about 70 to 80 nm in a west-north-westerly direction and the 
two leader cruisers at dusk of the torpedo boats with 4 flotillas released for a further 
advance in order to guard against enemy guard forces in this area surprise (card 1). 

So far, however, the weather had been particularly unfavorable for such activities. 
Either a strong westerly wind had blown with a corresponding swell, or there had been 
fog. For this reason, mine hunting had already been canceled or made more difficult for 
several days, and also the aerial reconnaissance that started here and there, 
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for which, moreover, only two airships were available, since two more were kept clear 
about special operations, had turned out just as little as the advance of two torpedo boat 
flotillas on the night of March 14th. 

On March 15th, when everything was in intensified readiness, the situation had by 
no means improved, but on the 16th, Helgoland reported when it was bright west to 
northwest, magnitude 5 to 6, so that the implementation of the undertaking seemed 
hopeless. The II. Squadron, the II. Reconnaissance Group, the III. and IX. Flotillas were 
sent to exercises in the Baltic Sea - some of the torpedoes from these units had not been 
fired for over eight months - and the scheduled repair work was again excluded. The 
aerial reconnaissance had to be broken off because of the fog, and the minesweepers 
reported too much sea for the work on the lock at the Amrum Bank. 

The armed forces had scarcely been dismissed when heavy enemy F.T. traffic was 
observed, without, however, any conclusions being drawn from this about an undertaking 
of the enemy in progress. A plane that was the only one to take off from Borkum on 
March 17th in the bad weather returned without noticing anything suspicious. 

It is more than striking that the "Great Fleet" went to sea at the beginning and 
middle of March every time the increased readiness of the German naval forces began. 
This is all the less to be ascribed to a chance encounter, as it is certainly not too great a 
talent for combination needed to recognize that the new moon periods and the return of 
German units from the Baltic Sea, which can hardly be kept secret during the long 
journey through the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, must be harbingers of increased German 
naval activity. It is doubtful that the British Admiralty was also able to intercept and 
decipher the German radio messages, so given the German fleet command's custom at the 
time to give important operational orders, some of them by radio, they actually had 
enough documents to initiate effective countermeasures in good time and without 
excessive use of their armed forces. For the first time in a long time, the British battle 
fleet left on March 7th, accompanied by the Ist, 2nd and 7th cruiser squadrons. With the 
restraint given by the strategic location, however, she remained in the area between the 
Shetland Islands and the Norwegian coast, and only the "battle cruiser fleet" advanced 
simultaneously to the central part of the North Sea (1). 





1). Jellicoe: The Grand Fleet, Page a07° 
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From the 7th to the 9th, the destroyers of the 4th Flotilla had to seek shelter in 
Lerwick due to bad weather. On the 10th the battle fleet came in again, but the II. Battle 
Squadron remained with the VII. Cruiser Squadron the following day and the III . Battle 
cruiser squadron with the HI. Cruiser squadron at sea until the 13th. Hardly, however, did 
the German high seas forces go into intensified readiness on the 15th when the entire 
British battle fleet, accompanied by the L, II. And VII. Cruiser squadrons, III. light 
cruiser squadron and the 2nd Flotilla ran out again to advance to the 58th parallel to the 
south. This time, too, she had to relinquish the destroyer protection for anti-submarine 
defense very soon, because on March 17th the accompanying torpedo boat flotilla had to 
be sent back to Scapa due to bad weather. When the flotilla arrived at the 18th Am. 
joined the fleet again, it consisted of only 7 destroyers, because meanwhile the destroyers 
"Nemesis" and "Nymphe" had rammed each other so hard that they had to be sent to the 
dock. 

On the morning of that day (March 18) the battle fleet had carried out a strategic 
exercise with the cruiser squadrons. A second one was abandoned, however, as I had 
meanwhile entered an area that was not considered to be submarine-safe. The range of 
vision was extraordinarily large and, as a result of various reports about the appearance of 
German submarines, I suspected that at least one was in the vicinity (1). By noon the 
battle fleet was about 70 nm from the Pentland Firth. The squadrons stood in divisional 
columns on a west-north-west course, 15 nautical miles, the 2nd squadron with the fleet 
flagship in the middle, the 4th squadron north, the 1st south of the 2nd, the 4th battle 
squadron had just been released and was turning on a south course to sail for Cromarty 
when at 1:18 hours Vice Admiral Burney, the chief of the 1st Battle Squadron, reported 
from the head of the left wing column that a submarine had been sighted by his flagship 
"Marlborough" 





1) "U 12", Kapiténleutnant Kratzsch, was reported as early as March 6th, 25 nm 
southeast of Aberdeen and after days of hunting, in which the small cruiser "Fearless" 
also took part with 13 destroyers of the fleet, on March 10th from The destroyers 
"Acheron", "Attack" and "Ariel" were taken and rammed by the latter. It was blown up 
by its crew. The following evening the battle cruiser "Indomitable" believed that it was 
also attacked by a submarine off Montrose and up to March 18, microphone reports about 
the presence of German submarines off the Firth of Forth kept the coast in suspense. 
According to Corbett, the British side had the impression of an organized submarine 
attack, which was directed not only against trade but also against the Great Fleet. 
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the torpedo fired by the latter had just passed behind the stern of "Neptune", the third ship 
in the column, and the enemy was evidently about to fire a second shot. With one turn at 
the same time, all ships of the fleet turned immediately 12 points to starboard from the 
submarine and went from 17 nautical miles (text sketch 2.) Only the IV. battle squadron, 
already dismissed, maintained an almost opposite course, in the direction of Cromarty, 
which it had to lead towards the submarine Signal could cause it to turn away from the 
reported submarine, the officer on watch of the "Dreadnought", the lead ship of the port 
column, sighted a line to port, a periscope very close by. Apparently the submarine was 
zigzagging southward. Immediately the "Dreadnought" entered the wake of the U-boat 
with extreme force, "Temeraire", the second ship, followed, and now a breathless hunt 
began on the submarine, which apparently no longer obeyed the depth control, until the " 
Dreadnought "rammed over it. For a minute the bow of the submarine stuck out of the 
water behind the stern of the ship of the line, just long enough to be able to read the 
number" 29 ", then it slowly sank over it. It, not to show up again. Only oil, air bubbles 
and some wreckage came to the surface when the small cruiser "Blanche" searched the 
site of the sinking. 

With this event, the German fleet lost more than one submarine, because the 
commander of "U 29" was none other than Weddigen. At the beginning of March he set 
sail from the Ems to Ostend and from there, after a short stay for the trade war, further 
west and soon English newspapers had reported the important successes of a German 
submarine off the Scilly Isles, which had to be traced back to "U 29" (1). But the longing 
of all German U boat commanders to attack capital ships, which was already 
Kapitanleutnant v. Hennig and others had become fatal, it was particularly powerful in 
Weddigen and probably the reason that he had not taken the return route through the 
canal but north around Scotland. And again it was he who had already sunk four enemy 
warships, who succeeded in what was denied to all others, to sight the "Great Fleet" 
within reach and to attack, without any U-boat security assume that he approached this 
great task with the same determination, cold bloodedness and energy that marked his 
previous great successes 





1) See page 21.°” 
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was probably that his torpedo supply was already severely exhausted by the successful 
trade war voyage. For this reason alone, he refrained from the more careful double shot 
against "Neptune" (1). 

After the first shot failed due to the British zigzagging, he probably ran out of 
bow torpedoes. When the IV. Squadron suddenly became visible behind the turning fleet 
and ran in the direction of its course, he immediately started the already more dangerous 
stern attack, crossing the course of the squadron. Perhaps he overestimated the 
maneuverability of his new and larger boat, spoiled by the more manageable "U 9", 
perhaps the depth control or another device failed at that moment, otherwise it is not 
understandable why a commander like Weddigen in particular should not have 
withdrawn his boat in time by deep diving from the ram post of the "Dreadnought". 

The goal, however, of damaging the "Great Fleet" was worthy of the mission and 
Weddigen. The Englishmen's calculation, which kept them silent about the nature of his 
demise for a long time, was all the more petty reach, a hope in which, however, they were 
soon grimly disappointed by their activities. And only this happened that the legend wove 
legends of bold and daring undertakings in which Weddigen with his death-defying crew 
found their hero's death through hostile deceit. He lives on in the memory of his 
comrades and the German people as a hero! There was no one who envied his fame. He 
combined excellent knowledge of submarines and rare practical driving and shooting 
skills with virtues of character that everyone who knew him, encouraged them to do the 
same, being one of the first to open the series of submarine feats, as one In the first he 
preceded the commanders of brilliant reputation to death. 





1) Gayer: Die deutschen U-Boote, volume 2, page (9 
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3. Disagreements about the use of the fleet. 


One day before Weddigen's meeting with the "Great Fleet", an intended advance 
by the German high seas forces had to be abandoned for the reasons already mentioned. 
On the same day (March 17th) the operational intentions of the high seas command were 
confirmed by a telegram from the Admiral's staff in steered completely different direction. 

Strong Russian land forces had advanced against Memel from the north. In order 
to throw them back, the General Staff of the Field Army was particularly welcome to 
receive support from the sea. The armed forces available in the Baltic Sea appeared to the 
chief of the Admiral's staff to be too few for effective help, he thought it would be better 
to send the 2nd squadron with the necessary reconnaissance and torpedo boat forces as 
well as minesweeping divisions and asked the chief of the deep sea to determine the exact 
strength of the necessary light forces to contact the Baltic Sea commander immediately 
and to report the result so that an appropriate order from the emperor could be obtained. 

Admiral v. Pohl not only immediately made available the armed forces already 
sent to the Baltic Sea for training purposes, but also proposed that the II. Squadron and 
the two "Braunschweig" ships of the IV. In place of the "Prussia" and "Schlesien" under 
repair with appropriate security forces to be sent to the Baltic Sea and the management of 
the company to be transferred to him, while in the North Sea only the I. Squadron, the I. 
Reconnaissance Group, the II. Leader of the torpedo boats on "Kolberg", four ships of the 
IV. Reconnaissance group and three to four torpedo boat flotillas would have to be left 
behind. “Should this proposal find the utmost approval, there would perhaps be an 
opportunity for military activity for a larger part of the high seas. In the interests of 
training the units and the warlike spirit of the garrisons, every such opportunity must be 
used." 
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In this conversion to the Baltic Sea (1) trains of thought were powerful, as they 
had also been expressed several times from other sides in the fleet. Vice admiral v. Lans, 
when he was still chief of the 1st Squadron, in one of the Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz's 
memorandum dated February 1, 1915 (Annex 7), which referred to as poison for the fleet, 
expressed that the main focus of the deep-sea fleet was not to be found in the North Sea, 
but in the Baltic Sea. In view of the increasing strength of the Russian fleet, the most 
powerful German squadrons would have to be relocated there in the spring in order to 
maintain naval supremacy, while a decision or even a serious battle in the North Sea 
would have to be avoided because it would reduce the combat strength of the German 
fleet would probably weaken so much that an invasion of the British into the Baltic Sea 
could no longer be countered with the necessary resistance. All considerations for the 
conduct of war in the North Sea must be subordinated to this standpoint. As a result, all 
further sweeping advances in the North Sea should be condemned in principle, "because 
they put the fleet in danger of being destroyed, contrary to its strategic task." That the 
admiral so definitely expected a German defeat and so little believed in victory, was 
because he did not blame the leadership for the previous German losses, but rather 
alleged or exaggerated deficiencies in the material. 

In contrast to these remarks, Admiral Bachmann, the chief of the admiralty's staff, 
as well as Kontreadmiral Behncke, the deputy chief, were of the opinion that the focus of 
the strategic position lay more than ever in the North Sea. The willingness of the fleet 
chief to provide assistance in the Baltic Sea, from which the misunderstanding of this 
point of view was too clearly visible, could therefore not find approval. It was decided 
that to protect Memel, reinforcement of the Baltic Sea forces with a few small cruisers of 
the 2nd Reconnaissance Group was sufficient and that even the 2nd Squadron should 
only be called upon by the Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces. On the other 
hand, the III. Squadron and other parts of the ocean-going forces under the leadership of 
the ocean-going chief. “Otherwise it would not be possible to take advantage of the 
favorable opportunities for partial successes in the main theater of war, such as are now 
available as a result of the binding of numerous light enemy forces 





1) According to a statement by Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz only a convulsive 
apology for the inactivity of the fleet in the North Sea (see also Note from March 10th to 
captain zur See von Trotha, page 42), 
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by submarine warfare and the dispatch of ships of the line and cruisers to the 
Mediterranean Sea." 

This clear indication that one wanted increased activity of the fleet in the North 
Sea could not be overlooked. The prerequisite for this, however, a weakening of the 
enemy battle fleet by surrendering ships to the Mediterranean theater or for anti- 
submarine service, did not appear to be applicable to the fleet management. The 
submarines had not yet encountered a cruiser of the actual English battle fleet in the 
security service of the trade routes or coasts and only those of the "Patrol Flotillas" were 
used by destroyers. The English ships that appeared off the Dardanelles were, with one 
exception, those that were already in peace "Agamemnon" and "Lord Nelson" would 
apparently only have joined the II. Fleet after the IV. Battle squadron had been filled with 
full-fledged capital ships. The dispatch of the "Queen Elizabeth" was due to the fact that 
that with the use of this single ship, which has not yet been assigned to a squadron and 
has not yet entered the Dardanelles, a trial of the new equipment was intended. In 
principle, England kept its actual battle fleet, consisting of at least three squadrons of 
large-scale ships, a battle cruiser squadron and five destroyer flotillas, ready only for 
meeting and defeating the German deep-sea fleet and consequently used its numerous II 
and III fleets, auxiliary ships and those of the allies for secondary expenses. For the same 
reason, the British battlecruiser squadron would always be kept at a somewhat greater 
strength than the German Ist Reconnaissance Group, and even if "Lion" and "Tiger" 
were now canceled, they would be replaced by "Indefatigable" and "Australia", about 
whose whereabouts nothing else would be known. 

After Admiral Bachmann had replied on April 2 that it was more important to pull 
parts of the enemy into their area of action by advances and movements of the fleet in the 
German Bight, instead of pushing him back further from the southern and central North 
Sea by means of the intended mine barriers, replied Admiral v. Pohl wrote the following 
in a letter dated April 7, 1915: 

“Nobody like me wanted such partial success for our fleet. But I do not know of 
any means of forcing it without the anticipated use of the entire fleet. Advances as far as 
the enemy coast bring with them the great danger of being forced to strike on the enemy 
coast. It would mean trusting the opponent with a very special folly if one assumed that 
he was with inferior parts” 
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his battle fleet comes to the German Bight. Such underestimation of the enemy always 
takes revenge in war." 

“So when I advance, I do it not with the aim of achieving partial success, but with 
the knowledge that I will come to battle. That is why I cannot make advances at any time, 
but have to take into account the weather, the possibility of reconnaissance, but above all 
the state of readiness of my own fleet, so as not to voluntarily give up any prospects for 
success that I might have. Up to now I haven't had the fleet together at all, and there is 
always new work to be done that should have been done before the war. If, by chance, 
there is an opportunity for partial success, I will perceive this with pleasure, but for the 
time, structure and implementation of such advances, only the aspect of the battle can be 
decisive. His Majesty has expressly given me the freedom to act in this direction." 

"I therefore ask Your Excellency to refrain from further references to the search 
for partial successes, since such ultimately cannot be perceived as anything other than an 
urge that can only complicate the already quite complicated dispositions of the Fleet 
Command, depending on the situation.” 

The differences of opinion on this question had grown day by day since the 
memorandum of the Chief of Admiralty's staff of March 1st. His efforts to not let the 
German fleet go completely unused in these crucial weeks of the opening of the U-Boat 
Trade War and the British Dardanelles campaign had meanwhile also been thwarted by 
other sources, and not entirely without the assistance of the fleet chief. 

In a letter that Corvette Captain Prince Adalbert of Prussia, a navigational officer 
on S. M. S. "Kaiser" addressed to his father on March 9th, he reproduced the content of a 
conversation that he had with Duke Engelbert von Arenberg, an orderly officer in the 
staff of the VII Army Corps (v Clair), The Duke had taken the position that the navy, 
which was not comparable to an army corps, had to be preserved as a political factor, 
when he himself had emphasized that such behavior raised the charge of cowardice The 
duke said, “The bravery of waiting is greater than that of being among them Conditions". 
Immediately the first Punic War is being fought, the second to be crushed” 
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England would come later and in this the navy would come into their own. Prince 
Adalbert considered the conversation important enough to describe it in detail to the 
Kaiser in his letter of the 14" and to inform the fleet commander. The latter agreed, as he 
said in a letter to Admiral v. Miiller expressly emphasized that he largely agreed with the 
views expressed and therefore suggested that the prince be ordered to headquarters for a 
short time in order to report to the emperor, the chief of the naval cabinet and that of the 
admiral staff "on the inner life of the fleet and the To refute the assumption that the 
warlike spirit of the garrisons somehow suffered as a result of the restraint imposed.” 

At the same time he intended to instruct the prince to deliver a memorandum, 
since that of the chief of the admiral's staff of March Ist and his own earlier one of 
January required further clarifications. It was a contradiction in terms, on the one hand, to 
induce the fleet to advance and, on the other hand, to set the condition that - for political 
reasons which he himself thoroughly acknowledged - its holdings should be retained. 
Every advance, even if it only went 70 nm over Heligoland, could lead to the full 
deployment of the fleet at any time. After the battle of January 24th I could not expect the 
fleet chief to send the cruisers out alone and not come to the rescue with ships of the line 
if they got into trouble. He would very much like to be able to report a success, but 
striving for partial success is always associated with great risk. If the weather permits, he 
will go out for a short time in the next few days. He had to drop other plans; they always 
came up against the possibility of greater losses. 

In the memorandum itself, dated March 23, these thoughts were further elaborated. 
The attempt to achieve partial success through one's own initiative could always result in 
the fleet being deployed prematurely, contrary to the views expressed by His Majesty. 
This possibility is due to the inadequate information about the whereabouts of the enemy 
armed forces, the weakness of the reconnaissance of the own fleet and the excess speed 
of the enemy, which makes it impossible for the fast German small cruisers to evade a 
more powerful enemy in battle. The memorandum literally reads as follows: 

“We know next to nothing about the whereabouts of the enemy Ist Fleet. From 
individual messages, which were always received very late, it can be seen that she 
frequently changes her location, but always to” 
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keeps hitting ready. In the course of the war so far, not a single time has news of their 
whereabouts been received so early that an advance of their own fleet could be built. 

Our own reconnaissance is not sufficient to detect weaker parts of the enemy fleet 
as required in the memorandum of the chief of the admiral's staff as a precondition for an 
advance. 

The floating reconnaissance can report individual sighted forces of the enemy, but 
it is not strong and fast enough to determine whether stronger parts of the enemy are 
tactically connected to them. Like the battles of August 28, 1914 and January 24 of this 
year. As result, the reconnaissance with cruisers may not be driven far across the German 
Bight. It must always be able to rely on its own bulk. The air reconnaissance beyond the 
area of the German Bight is so dependent on the weather that it can only be expected on 
individual clear and calm days. In terms of the number of airships, it is also insufficient. 

The prerequisite of the memorandum of March Ist that sufficient clarification 
should precede any advances cannot be achieved. 

If, however, there is no overview of the advance area, which is supposed to secure 
the fleet against meeting superior forces of the enemy or being cut off from them, then 
with every advance there is the possibility that the fleet will be forced to battle against 
superior forces. For we have no means at hand to induce the enemy to occasionally 
confront our advances with only parts of his battle fleet. We must not trust him to make 
the grave mistake that he is only pushing forces against the German Bight that are not up 
to our armed forces. They will either be able to evade combat through their higher speed 
or, if they accept it, rely on stronger forces. 

To break off the battle once it has begun and to evade the superior force requires 
superior speed, which we do not have anywhere compared to the similar types of the 
English battle fleet, neither between ships of the line, nor between cruisers nor torpedo 
boats. Some of our small cruisers are inferior to the enemy large cruisers in terms of 
speed. For the weaker and slower at that, the mere attempt to break off the battle that has 
begun always means the sacrifice of part of one's own armed forces.”* 
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If the reconnaissance forces on both sides have come into contact with one 
another and if the enemy accepts the battle, the large cruisers and their own main body 
intervene. Experience shows and it is also in accordance with the spirit that has been 
acquired and inherent in Your Majesty's Fleet to fight through the fight against superior 
forces in such cases. There is then at least one hope that the damage will not remain one- 
sided. 

But the demands in the memorandum of the chief of the admiral's staff to make 
advances with the bulk into the open sea in order to achieve partial success and yet to 
avoid the battle against superior forces are contradictions which cannot be fulfilled under 
the circumstances at the moment. 

In this war we are facing an opponent of great material strength, who has shown 
through his previous behavior that he only wants to strike if he can use his majority to 
destroy us without any particular risk. 

He is counting on our temperament, on our offensive spirit and on our impatience 
to even strike, which - in his opinion - would sooner or later lead us to hasty action even 
under unfavorable conditions. 

It would be a mistake to offer the enemy the chances he is seeking, which could 
lead to the loss of the fleet. The disadvantages associated with such a loss have been 
discussed much; they would assert themselves to a large extent for the conduct of the war 
as a whole and for the outcome of the war. 

In the current war situation, I therefore consider it imperative that the advances to 
be undertaken by the fleet, which are necessary to control the German Bight and to test 
the efficiency and cooperation of the individual parts of the fleet, and which involve 
damage from enemy mines and submarines must be accepted, only go so far that 
involvement in decisive battles can be avoided. We must wait for the time to do this, 
when we have opportunities, when all of our armed forces are ready to strike. Even the 
lack of the submarines involved in the current U-boat warfare makes itself felt 
disadvantageously here; if a considerable part of the fleet is used in the Baltic Sea, the 
advances should be avoided at all. 

But if a further expansion of the advances is necessary, z. B. to carry out mining 
operations, to roll up enemy outpost positions or to bring forward individual parts of the 
fleet, it must always be expected that the fleet will be put before the decisive fight and 
must carry it out against superior forces."”° 
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Similar thoughts had already been carried out by the fleet chief in a meeting of the 
admirals, commanders, flotilla and half-flotilla chiefs on March 23 in Wilhelmshaven, 
whereby the exaggeratedly unfavorable assessment of the German ship and gun material, 
as well as the pessimistic assessment of the prospects of success in the North Sea had 
annoyed the fleet chief badly. But only the second admiral of the III. Squadron, Admiral 
Schaumann, Admiral Staff Officer, Captain Lieutenant v. Weizsadcker, did not accept 
these statements without immediate objection. He explained this in the war diary of 
March 26th with the sharpest emphasis that he could not see, or only to a small extent, a 
superiority of the English 1st Fleet, which, according to the war situation at the time, was 
the only option for immediate action. On the assumption that a large part of the 
destroyers was used to fight the German U boats, part of it abroad and that at least one 
ship was being repaired from every battleship squadron and every other unit, while on the 
German side the grouping of all If only any available armed forces could succeed, the 
strength ratio would be something like the following: 








English fleet: German fleet: 
19 battleships, 17 battleships, 
7 older ships of the line, 8 older ships of the line, 
2 battle cruisers, 4 battle cruisers, 
8 armored cruisers, 3 armored cruisers, 
4 small cruisers, 16 small cruisers, 
4 flotillas = 8 German flotillas, 10% flotillas. 
= 80 boats. 














He therefore considers it imperative to seek the fight without delay. Literally he 
said: “At the moment it is again one of the rare, perhaps the last favorable moments in 
our war situation. A large part of the enemy is tied up in the Mediterranean, the Russian 
fleet is still frozen and numerous light forces are engaged in fighting our U boats. If the 
Dardanelles fall, we will once again be faced with a great superiority that will completely 
paralyze our warfare. If our U boats are no longer dangerous in the trade war, as will one 
day happen, at least 100 destroyers will be released; and if the ice in the east finally opens 
in a few weeks, there will also be pressure from the Russian fleet and the defense against 
the bombardment of our Baltic ports. 

A German victory will not only completely change the war situation in the North 
Sea, but will likely result in the recall of the English fleet from the Mediterranean. © 
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Since I am personally firmly convinced that we can destroy the enemy Ist Fleet if 
we combine all our forces and strike immediately, I consider immediate and strict action 
to be the most urgent requirement. 

If we continue to act defensively, we have to expect that England will block us 
with mines in such a way that later any action by our navy will end in failure. Even defeat 
cannot affect our maritime position much in relation to the present. The guerrilla war can 
then be continued. In any case, the consequences of a defeat are in no way related to 
those of a victory, through which the whole war must take on a different appearance. 
Defeat will not make the now neutrals our enemies either, while a decisive victory might 
force them to our side." 

Admiral Scheer, the chief of the II. Squadron passed these statements on to the 
fleet command, declaring the reasons put forward for an offensive approach to be quite 
noteworthy, but at the same time expressed the expectation in writing to Kontreadmiral 
Schaumann that the latter would only bring this view to the knowledge of the superiors 
and other people, especially to commanders of the high seas, to hold back. The decision 
to hold back is by far the most difficult thing for the responsible body. As a result, the 
subordinate commanders must avoid criticizing this that could put the behavior of the top 
management in a wrong light. 

Admiral v. For his part, Pohl initially added the following marginal remarks to the 
report: 

“The flag officer is right about many things, but 

1. It represents our strength ratio too cheap, 

2. He still has to state where we will meet the enemy fleet and whether we should 
advance to the Scottish coast. Does he also accept the disadvantages that are 
associated with it? 

3. The fleet is bound by the orders of the command of the war, which has to 
consider higher points of view. 

4. If we find the opportunity, we strike." 

The balance of power, especially as far as the battle cruisers and small cruisers 
were concerned, was in fact considered by Kontreadmiral Schaumann to be considerably 
more favorable than it corresponded to the news available at that time. But these mistakes 
touched the correctness of his change”’ 
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Considerations only to a small extent. In particular, it could not be denied that more 
favorable figures than hitherto could not be expected in the further course of the war. 
Proof of this is provided by the following overview of all ships in both combat fleets for 
the period from August 1914 to October 1915, although temporary cancellations due to 
shipyard idle times and assignments to exercises in the Baltic Sea from the German side 


are not taken into account; The crew had completed test drives and training and were 
fully ready for front use (1). 


(B. - British; D. - German.) 























Date Big ships of battle Older ships Armored Light Destroyer Airships 
the line cruiser (2) | of the line (3) | cruiser (4) cruiser (5) 

August 4, 1914 

B.... 20 4 8 9 12 83 - 

13 3 8 2 10 68 1 

October 1914 

B.... 20 6 8 10 12 83 - 

ae 15 3 8 5 10 95 3 

1 January 1915 

B.... 21 6 8 14 17 85 - 

aa 15 4 8 3 1 92 4 

4 April 1, 1915 

B.... 23 9 8 17 18 103 - 

me 17 4 8 2 13 89 4 

October 1, 

1915 25 10 8 15 25 115 - 

a 17 4 8 : 13 79 9 





























The British preponderance of numbers could hardly be fully manifested either. In 
any case, it cannot be completely dismissed if the British fleet chief argues against it that 
it must be taken into account that Germany, as the aggressor, has the choice of when to 
strike and not only assemble all of its high seas forces for this, but even several small 





1) The information about the English ships according to Jellicoe: The Grand Fleet, 
1914-1916, page 31. 
2) Without "Bliicher". 
3) Only those of the II. German and III. English squadron listed.” 
4) With "Bliicher". 
5) Including the "Harwich flotillas" not taken into account in Jellicoe. 
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Cruisers and two or more flotillas from the Baltic Sea could call in, while England would 
have to counter this onslaught with the average number of its armed forces, i.e. generally 
with the failure of two battleships, a battle cruiser, one or two armored cruisers, one or 
two light cruisers and 6 destroyers have to reckon with repairs, quite apart from other 
unforeseen failures. In addition, the German fleet received considerable compensation for 
the smaller number of small cruisers from its airships, each of which, in good weather, 
could be equated to at least two small cruisers. The British preponderance of armored 
cruisers is also to be assessed only slightly, since these obsolete ships with a speed barely 
higher than the battleships could not escape them either in battle or in the reconnaissance 
service. The German fleet would have had its best chances of success in the first months 
of the war, since it was then, in purely numerical terms, much closer to the "Great Fleet" 
than in any later period. A trap carefully placed using mines and submarines the deep-sea 
fleet as bait would have been very effective in causing considerable damage to the British, 
but after April 1915 the situation for the Germans had steadily deteriorated. 

Very similar lines of thought can be found in a report with which Kontreadmiral 
Schaumann, on the orders of the fleet management, was supposed to provide evidence of 
the practical feasibility of the "most aggressive offensive procedure" described as 
necessary. This was what he understood to be a procedure with all available armed forces 
against the enemy coast, in order to induce the enemy to strike, while securing the retreat 
lines by the older squadrons and laying out submarine lines in front of the enemy main 
bases and on the border of the German Bight Operations could be extended to a duration 
of 4 days in a row and that the difficulties of the small radius of action of the torpedo 
boats could be remedied by deck loading, towing at night, fuel delivery from the large 
ships, taking along coal steamers and other measures. Should the procedure not be lead to 
the goal the first time, repeat it until this is the case. 

A similar proposal, from which the same urge for the offensive spoke, was made 
by Kontreadmiral v. Rebeur-Paschwitz, the 2nd commander of the reconnaissance ships. 
Judging from the news about the enemy from March 16 to 31, the enemy seemed to him 
to be anxious to be his most valuable” 
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to hold back the armed forces after January 24th, at least as long as the situation at the 
Dardanelles has not been clarified and it cannot be overlooked what further demands the 
fighting there would place on the English fleet. This consideration would not let him seek 
a decisive battle in the North Sea at the moment. So the time is all the more favorable to 
strive for partial success on the German side. For this it seemed to him worth considering 
the attempt to take action against the English armed forces suspected off the Skagerrak 
and, according to the reports available, rarely consisting of more than 4 large ships, to 
pull them as far south as possible with their own weaker ones and then with them from 
the west and north to embrace superiority, while submarines and torpedo boats would 
have to be used against the armed forces advancing from the English coast. The 
temporary reuse of the submarines for tactical tasks - even with the interruption of the 
trade war - is justified by the consideration that the enemy currently suspects them in 
their entirety on its coasts, i.e. does not expect them, or at least considerably less, in the 
North Sea. Also, if the submarines took a break in the trade war, the enemy's sense of 
security would grow again and later cost them all the more victims. In any case, it is 
desirable to change the direction of attack from time to time and to provide at least 
submarines and torpedo boats with the longed-for opportunity to attack enemy armed 
forces through such advances. 

For his part, Admiral Schaumann concluded his observations by stating that it was 
in the nature of the offensive that it led the enemy to sudden, inexpedient decisions, to 
uncertainty and errors, apart from the fact that with the long stretch of the open east coast 
of England and the whole geography of the North Sea theater of war, the enemy could 
hardly ever face a complete attacking German fleet, because this primarily determined 
the place and time of the meeting. In addition, the fleet chief himself confirmed the 
superiority of the German anti-armor shell and the torpedo effect, so that the proposed 
method would ultimately lead to the desired results. However, the success of such an 
approach can never be proven. It is a matter of feeling whether the risk is worth the profit. 
But he is personally convinced that it will be a success. 

The suggestions of the rear admiral Schaumann were, however, dismissed by the 
fleet chief with the marginal remark: “During the war there are no emotional issues with 
the leader responsible.*° 
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It must have become clear to the Admiral during the work through that he is proposing a 
daring approach which, if it fails, will put us in an extremely precarious position. He did 
not provide any proof of the correctness of his suggestions." 

The art of war, on the other hand, has less to do with absolute conclusions and 
rules than with living and moral forces, and anyone who demands conclusive 
mathematical evidence for the correctness of a proposed undertaking has not understood 
the ultimate essence of war. However, it was in keeping with the development which the 
character of leading personalities had often taken in a mechanizing age, even in the land 
of the greatest war philosopher Clausewitz, that they preferred to move within absolute 
conclusions and rules, rather than unite courage, boldness, and even boldness To allow 
space in their deliberations, although "from the outset the absolute, the so-called 
mathematical in the calculations of the art of war, has nowhere a solid foundation and 
from the start a game of possibilities, probabilities, luck and misfortune comes into it, 
which is in all great and small threads of its fabric run away and from all sides of human 
activity, which war puts the card game closest to” (1). 





1) Clausewitz: About the war. First book. Ist chapter, number A ta 
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4. Airship attacks and naval advances. 


Meanwhile, the II reconnaissance group under Kontreadmiral Hebbinghaus with 
the III. Flotilla successfully supported the operations of the army to recapture Memel by 
bombarding Polangen and the road to Libau and continued its exercises with the II. and 
V. Flotilla continued in Kiel, while the IX. Flotilla still remained at the disposal of the 
detached admiral of the Baltic Sea Forces. A nocturnal advance by two flotillas on the 
night of March 23 in the North Sea up to 35 nm northwest of Borkum was unsuccessful, 
as can be assumed given its short expansion. For the future, the flotillas should therefore 
leave the estuaries and the inner German Bight in daylight. But when the aerial 
reconnaissance against reported enemy guard forces between Terschelling and 
Hanstholm or Lindesnes lighthouse remained inconclusive, "U 17", Kapitaénleutnant Hans 
Walther, was sent north to search the Tyne-Skagerrak line and attack any guard forces 
crossing there A credible report from the Admiralty's staff was supposed to have a large 
number of destroyers and submarines in this line, others, including armored cruisers and 
ships of the line, in the Humber. This report was followed by a steamer message that in 
Grimsby it was told that Admiral Jellicoe himself was doing the whole thing On the 25th, 
a submarine was sighted by an outpost steamer south of Heligoland, which appeared 200 
m away from him and was first mistaken for his own, but then taken under fire with 
simultaneous ramming It escaped underwater, however, penetrating enemy submarines 
However, it escaped underwater. The penetration of enemy submarines into the inner 
German Bight had often proven to be a harbinger of an enemy attack. The fleet chief 
therefore decided to support the so far unsuccessful reconnaissance of the outer German 
Bight with a short afternoon advance of the fleet from Norderney to the northeast of 
Terschelling, in order to arrive there if there were enemy guard forces or to bring the 
torpedo boat flotilla forward for a night advance. For this purpose, the II. Reconnaissance 
Group and the I. Guide of the torpedo boats should also* 
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with the III. and V. Flotilla are drawn from the Baltic Sea on orders to be given. On the 
26th, however, the air and air reconnaissance was still hampered by gusts of snow; on the 
27th, when the weather was clear, the airships sighted only a few Dutch fish steamers on 
the Terschelling-Horns-Riff line; the planned operation was considered for the 29th. 
Block breakers then drove the intended courses in front of the estuaries and north of the 
Ems on enemy mine barriers, and two submarines, "U 36", Kapitanleutnant Graeff, and 
"U 38", Kapiténleutnant Max Valentiner, which were only partially ready for use and 
therefore not yet used for the trade war, received orders on the day of the advance to 
occupy a place 20 nm north of Terschelling (041 €) and a second 50 nm north-west of 
Helogland (090 B) and in this way to create flank protection on both sides for the 
advancing fleet "Albatrof" took over mines in Cuxhaven in order to be ready to lay 
tactical barriers upon request. Outpost boats and minesweepers were meanwhile looking 
for the inner German Bight, especially in front of the Jade estuary and in the gaps near 
Norderney and north-northwest of Helgoland, on enemy submarines, at the same time the 
coastal stations and works were notified, as far as necessary own armed forces would 
return from sea the following night. 

Unfortunately, these extensive preparations resulted in an unusually brisk and 
often avoidable F.T. traffic, although it would have been better to limit the number of 
radio messages to the otherwise average number of radio messages before and at the 
beginning of the operation in order not to attract the attention of the enemy prematurely. 
When the high seas were preparing to leave the outer roads when it was light on the 29th, 
according to the Admiral's staff, numerous messages were received about British troop 
transports from Southampton to Le Havre and from Dover to Calais. But even this 
circumstance, despite the first fully successful reconnaissance by airships during the war, 
by no means caused the fleet chief to continue the advance beyond the sixth degree of 
longitude to the west in order to rush the enemy forces at sea due to an apparent threat to 
the western canal exit. 

To initiate use with lower forces. While the squadrons were advancing towards 
the blocking gap near Norderney, "S 24" reported an enemy submarine at 2:40 p.m., 
(14:40) which the squadrons avoided. However, this message was based, as it turned out, 
on a deception by drifting wood, on the other hand® 
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"V 5" identified a torpedo runway immediately after the first submarine alarm, which 
apparently had already passed the line of the squadrons as a miss. Floating mines were 
also sighted several times. 

All ships of the I. and III. Squadron except for "Nassau" and "Westphalia". They 
were secured by the III. and IV. reconnaissance group, without "Danzig" and "Stuttgart", 
with "[StraB]burg" and "Rostock", the flagship of the first leader of the torpedo boats. 
The II. and VI. Flotillas were distributed in packs to the march security cruisers, while the 
Ii., V and VII. Drove in front of or on both sides of the squadron as submarine security. 
The battle cruisers "Moltke", "Derfflinger", "von der Tann" and, pushed forward like an 
umbrella, the small cruisers "Graudenz", "Stralsund", "StraSburg", "Pillau" stood in front 
of the bulk at a distance of about 12 nm. and "Kolberg", flagship of the II. leader of the 
torpedo boats, with the 1. and IX. Flotilla. After a three-hour advance on a north-west 
course at a speed of 15 nm, the vehicle turned to the north-east and the return march 
began an hour later. 

This naval advance differed from all previous ones in that the range was so short 
that the hope of encountering the enemy could not be great from the outset (1). On the 
other hand, however, in the close connection between the advanced reconnaissance forces 
and the majority, it meant a return to the basic principles of tactics which had been set 
aside several times in the previous period and ultimately not with impunity. Finally, the 
undertaking was also remarkable because, as already mentioned, airships were able to 
tactically cooperate with the fleet for the first time, even though they were repeatedly 
caught in heavy snow gusts. In the early morning this was still unsafe. At this time, 
according to the order, the airships should have advanced as far as possible, in a westerly, 
northwestern and north-northwestern direction from Heligoland, but the only airship that 
arrived at around 4 a.m. (04:00) had risen, "L 5", under Oberleutnant zur See Hirsch, had 
to turn around at Amrum-Bank 





1) Judgment of the captain at sea v. Trotha in a letter of March 31st to Grand 
Admiral v. Tirpitz: "No naval officer will want to use the fleet" just to fight." On the 
other hand, I consider undertakings like the day before yesterday dangerous, in which 
everyone must get the impression that they are only undertaken because one can be 
certain that the fleet cannot find an object to be attacked; on the other hand, they bring the 
possibility of losses (through mines or submarines) on a drive with which a warlike 
purpose is not connected."** 
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Morning weather map emerged, but better prospects were to be expected during the day. 
As aresult, between 10 and 11 a.m., (10:00) and (11:00). with a slight east-south-east full 
reconnaissance by three airships. Of these, "L6", Oberleutnant zur See Frhr v Buttlar, 
kept the fleet permanently in sight, but "L 7", Oberleutnant zur See Peterfon, and "L 9", 
Kapitanleutnant Mathy, continued west into Area 60 up to 100 nm north-west of 
Terschelling after they had received wind measurements from Helgoland and Nordholz 
via FT signals, which they calmed down by the temporary refreshment of the southeast 
wind. At an altitude of about 500 m - only "L 9" went over 1000 m for a short time up - 
they covered distances of around 500 to 800 km at an average speed of around 80 km and 
were on the road for 8 to 10 hours. Unfortunately, the airships were limited to purely 
tactical reconnaissance around the fleet. If, on the other hand, only one of these had been 
deployed in the direction of the Scottish bases, which "L 9" was already technically 
capable of, the airship might have been able to ascertain the extremely important fact that 
the "Great Fleet" was again at the same time with which the Germans had left their bases. 
However, it apparently gave up the intended advance to the south when the German 
advance proved to be harmless. It therefore returned to the ports on the same day as the 
German fleet (March 30). This remained unknown on the German side. The only 
conspicuous things that the airships, sometimes accompanying the fleet directly, saw 
were some Dutch fish steamers, which made themselves suspicious by apparently smoke 
and Morse signals and seemed so conspicuously distributed around Heligoland that they 
gave the impression of a well-organized outpost line in the evoke enemy services. 
However, the examination of individual by torpedo boats did not provide sufficient 
evidence for this. Nevertheless, it had to be considered whether, in the interests of the 
defense of the Reich, neutral fish steamers should not be forbidden to stay in the area 
within the Terschelling-Horns-Riff line or at least make them dependent on an identity 
card from the German Reich representative in Holland. 

In bright moonlight, the cruisers as back cover and the torpedo boats exposed to 
the side of the submarine even at night, the heavy forces returned by 10 a.m. (10:00) 
returned to the blocking gap near Norderney and were again at anchor on the Jade in the 
first hours of the morning of March 30th. Only the second reconnaissance group and the 
first leader of the torpedo boats on "Rostock" with the III and IX flotilla immediately 
went on to the Elbe to avoid those interrupted by the operation® 
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exercises in the Baltic Sea to resume, while the outpost flotillas and minesweeping 
divisions, which had evacuated the German Bight during the entry of the high seas forces, 
resumed their normal activities when it was light. In order to observe whether the 
advance would have triggered any effects on the enemy, which could not be expected 
with the short range of the former, particularly active aerial reconnaissance was planned 
for the next few days, but was only partially carried out due to unfavorable weather 
conditions and remained without a result. The two submarines laid out in the German 
Bight also had nothing to report about the enemy on their return, although they had lay 
aground during the night despite the moonlight and clear air due to the danger of the 
floating mines. Only "U 24", Kapitaénleutnant Schneider, who was leaving for a 
commercial war enterprise to the west, had sighted two enemy destroyers with three 
funnels and a mast, behind them clouds of smoke and silhouettes of other vehicles, on the 
day of the advance near the Maas lightship but seemed to have belonged more to constant 
canal guarding than to armed forces that were about to take action against the German 
Bight. While "L6" (v. Buttlar) turned 60 nm north of Vlieland on March 31 because of 
increasing snow gusts, bumped "L 7" (Peterson) on that day up to 60 nm east of 
Yarmouth, but this airship did not sight any enemy forces either. After all, the repeated 
reports about the presence of a large number of English warships in front of the Humber 
and Wash made it appear desirable to further clarify this area, for which "L 9" seemed to 
have the appropriate radius of action. 

Meanwhile, the mission of Prince Adalbert, who had arrived at the Grand 
Headquarters on March 25, as Admiral v. Miiller stated in a letter to the fleet chief on 
April 1, that it was not very successful. Even in choosing the time it would have been in 
contradiction to the Supreme Will's opinion communicated on March 18, according to 
which the prince's voyage was only permitted in the event that his ship would not be 
ready for a few days. Above all, however, the prince's descriptions of the difficulties of 
naval warfare in the North Sea had evidently far exceeded the instructions given to him, 
but on the other hand had evoked impressions in the emperor, the consequences of which 
in the immediate lecture of the chief of the admiralty's staff on the counter-memorandum 
from the chief of the fleet could only be averted with extreme difficulty would have been. 
The Kaiser would have taken the position that every departure of the fleet or of larger 
ships in general*° 
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to be forbidden without imperial orders. A departure would only be ordered by him if it 
was a specific task, e.g. B. Forcing the Firth of Forth. If the fleet or a squadron has to go 
to sea for exercises, it should go to the Baltic Sea. "The ambiguities in the Navy should 
finally stop." 

In relation to these effects, which the prince had hardly intended or intended, it 
would have required very decisive counter-ideas, going to the limit of what is permissible, 
in order to preserve the fleet chief's freedom of action, which he must have and which is 
also largely in the interests of the emperor lie, "because if the high sea forces and 
especially the units of the combat ships really should not come into action in the course 
of the war, the responsibility for this must not be placed on the emperor, but the chief of 
the high sea forces must take it. Fortunately, the "quite far reaching" advance of the fleet 
that had taken place in the meantime had shown that their chief was not at all willing to 
hold the fleet in the estuaries, and this advance made it much easier to bring the emperor 
back from the point of view described. 

Even before the immediate lecture, the deputy chief of the admiral's staff, 
Kontreadmiral Behncke, had finally tried to obtain the clarity of the imperial instructions, 
which seemed to him even more necessary after the intervention of Prince Adalbert, in 
the sense of the use of the fleet with the chief of the admiral's staff, because as he 
reported , at his instigation, Fregattenkapitaén Heydel of the Admiral's staff, in personal 
consultation with the fleet chief, would have determined that he would make advances, 
but that he did not believe he would take on the responsibility of the risk of being drawn 
into a battle against superior forces against his will and hereby referred to the Imperial 
Order of January 11th, which contained the instruction to avoid encounters with 
significantly superior enemy forces if possible. As Admiral Bachmann then stated in a 
letter to Kontreadmiral Behncke dated March 31, he endorsed the various proposals of 
the Admiral's staff to induce the high seas forces to undertake a more energetic offensive 
and take advantage of what now seemed particularly favorable. If he could not follow 
them to the desired extent, it would lie in the circumstances at headquarters, which he 
would like to briefly describe below in order to better assess what has been achieved and 
what is achievable: 

"His Majesty initially maintained the position that the fleet was not under any 
Circumstances may be used, rather than®’ 
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a power factor for the conclusion of peace was to be withheld: His Majesty was under the 
impression that the danger of mines and submarines in the North Sea was so great that the 
fleet could suffer great, even decisive losses as a result. By referring to the lossless 
advance of the fleet on March 29th and the earlier departure to the Helgoland Bay for 
drills, I was finally able to obtain an ultimate decision that at least gave the fleet chief 
freedom of action. To enforce a request for more offensive action, however, was beyond 
the realm of possibility in the case of the very highest, opposing mood and view; an 
attempt to enforce it anyway would have seriously endangered what has been achieved. 
The chief of the naval cabinet said later that he had been surprised that I had gotten so 
much through. 

During my lecture, His Majesty stated that an army leader would receive his 
operational directives and then have complete freedom to act in order to achieve the 
operational objective set for him. His Majesty unequivocally disapproved of the many 
earlier orders which would have been submitted to him for naval warfare, as well as the 
numerous memoranda and counter-pamphlets if he had not resolved them. 

Given this situation, I cannot possibly issue orders or instructions that urge the 
ocean chief to take a vigorous offensive. In the meantime, I ask everything that seems 
appropriate to influence him in this direction, that is, constant information about the 
postponement of the enemy armed forces, assessment of the general political and military 
situation, etc., which is favorable for an offensive on our part, to be sent to the high seas 
chief; but I cannot issue direct calls for energetic, aggressive action without violating the 
most definitely expressed will and command of the Most High. In my opinion, even such 
requests would not have the hoped-for success if the fleet chief did not act in this way out 
of his own initiative and out of self-won conviction." 

It was primarily due to the unfortunate but self-made regulation of the order of 
command in the navy that the emperor was constantly faced with decisions and decisions 
in the conduct of the naval war, which he could hardly manage in time alone. Even in 
such subordinate things as laying out or clearing a mine barrier on the Jade was due to 
differences of opinion between the fleet chief and the chief of the North Sea station®® 
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the Imperial Decision called. The chief of the naval cabinet saw himself prompted in the 
already mentioned letter called to the fleet chief to inform him that, frankly, he had not 
understood why Admiral v. Pohl had introduced a counter-memorandum against the 
Bachmann's. The latter had put itself on the ground of the memorandum of the fleet chief 
of January 7th and gave him full freedom of action with the one of Admiral von Pohl 
guaranteed the restriction. The fleet chief replied to this in a letter dated April 7th that 
only the unnecessary urging of the Admiral's staff, in which other agencies would 
probably also be involved (meaning Grand Admiral von Tirpitz), had induced him to do 
so. In the past (when he was chief of the Admiralty's staff) this was appropriate, when the 
general guidelines still had to be found, but no longer. He is certainly not more cautious 
than the association leaders, only he considers partial successes to be impossible without 
the use of the fleet. “Admiral v. Ingenohl always sent weak forces towards the enemy. I 
only go ahead with the fleet. That can lead to successes, but also to greater losses. "The 
prince had evidently, but with no intention of acting against the fleet commander, gone 
further than his instructions had dictated, and had expressed his personal opinion, which 
was that the fleet must be held back completely (1). 

That the fleet commander did not share this view emerged from his memorandum 
of March 23rd and his advance of the 29th, which would be followed by others. The new 
instruction for the fleet manager, as a result of the immediate lecture, dated March 30th, 
read as follows: “His Majesty the Kaiser deigned to decide on the immediate report of the 
ocean chief that the Leader was entitled to freedom of action in order to achieve the 
operational objective set for him; so the decision about the approach of advances lies in 
the discretion of the ocean chief. His Majesty mentioned that it was self-evident that in 
such ventures the necessary caution should be exercised with regard to reconnaissance 
and timely termination in the event of unfavorable conditions.” Thus the further 
responsibility for the use of the fleet fell largely to its leader, to whom the concession was 
made. 





1) The prince had written a short memorandum about this, which he presented to 
the fleet chief on March 20th and sent to the emperor on April 9th. It only contained the 
trains of thought already described.®” 
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The fact that he no longer needed to feel compelled to engage in more lively activity in 
the fleet by suggestions from the Admiral's staff. 

On April 1, SMS "Seydlitz" was ready for war again. The heavy damage the ship 
had suffered in the battle at Dogger Bank had been repaired. On April 4, it was 
dispatched to the Baltic Sea with the other battlecruisers. For the same purpose the [Vth 
Squadron went through the canal to Kiel, while the II. Returned from there to the Elbe. 
But the ships should be back by April 11th, because for Major mining operations were 
planned in the Swarte and Dogger Bank area during the new moon week from April 11 to 
18. In the vicinity of the former, a route for warships was suggested to run along the coast 
outside the harbor, which was to be blocked by mines. In order to clear up the area, "U 
38", Kapitaénleutnant Max Valentiner, went there on April 8th and reported on the 
following day that he had found neither guard nor commercial shipping there. However, 
the boat lay aground immediately upon arrival at the Swarte Bank in the evening and 
only stayed there for about two hours in heavy seas the following morning before it 
started its return march due to some damage at sea and the poor tightness. 

The aerial reconnaissance did not start again until April 11th after a long break, 
forced by bad weather. (Map 2.) Soon it was reported from the airships "L5" and "L6" as 
well as from the List air station that, similar to March 29 and 31, a large number of Dutch 
fishing steamers surrounded the German Bight in a wide area. After that, it was hardly 
possible to dispute any longer about a planned monitoring by this. Not only did experts 
declare it unusual that such vehicles were only fishing in the waters 60 to 80 nm outside 
of Heligoland at this time of the year, but the steamers also repeatedly got through when 
German armed forces approached due to lively FT traffic and optical signals Sail position 
and sudden emission of clouds of steam and smoke made suspicious. In some places, 
brisk F.T. traffic between Dutch land stations and English and Dutch steamers was 
observed during the meeting. It was therefore reasonable to assume that the English 
would receive news either via the Dutch islands or via the fishing boats when German 
forces or airships advanced. In order to prevent this activity from vehicles flying a neutral 
flag and the” 
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to force the English, if they wanted to continue the observation, to use war vehicles for 
this purpose, the 2nd Commander of the Reconnaissance Forces, Kontreadmiral von. 
Rebeur-Paschwitz was instructed on April 11 to have a large number of them brought in 
so that they could be subjected to a thorough investigation in the port. In the meantime, 
however, the chief of the VII torpedo boat flotilla, Korvettenkapitén v. Koch, who was 
with the boats of the 13th Half-Flotilla to secure the I. Minesweeping Division at 
Amrum-Bank, stopped 13 fish steamers in the area west and south-west of Horns-Riff in 
response to radio messages from the airships and flight stations, which he had brought to 
Cuxhaven. After a thorough investigation, 7 were handed over from the commandant's 
office to the Hamburg Prize Office because either the nationality certificates were 
missing or the sample roll did not match the actual crew. On one of the steamers, the 
skipper had also tried to destroy a departure permit from Grimsby dated September 21, 
1914: 6 other steamers were dismissed as unsuspecting. 

Simultaneously with the 13th half-flotilla, but from Schillig-Roadstead, the leader 
boat of the Ist torpedo boat flotilla had also advanced with the 2nd half-flotilla into the 
area south of Horns-Riff, while the 4th reconnaissance group ("Stettin", "Munich" , 
"Frauenlob") took cover with the 4th and 14th Half-flotilla. They advanced up to 20 nm 
northwest of Heligoland, but then all armed forces began their return march at 6 a.m. on 
April 11, when fog broke out. (Map 2.) 

In order to further prepare the mining operation planned for the night of April 
13th against the Swarte Bank, two submarines were dispatched to waiting positions about 
60 nm north of Ameland and Borkum on the following morning (April 12th) to stay there 
for the duration of the operation. 

The beginning of the latter, however, was repeatedly delayed by the unfavorable 
weather and other incidents. On the morning of April 12th, the estuaries and the eastern 
part of the German Bight were deep in fog, so that the rallying of the high seas forces for 
the planned operation on the outer roads was delayed considerably. Only around noon 
could the airships "L 5", Reserve Lieutenant Commander of the Boécker, "L6", First 
Lieutenant zur See Frhr. v. Buttlar, and "L7", Oberleutnant zur See Peterson, went up for 
reconnaissance. But even now they found dense fog everywhere up to a height of 200 m, 
so that "L5" and "L6" turned around at 5am. "L 7", however, had a bigger task. The 
airship should be in the area until dark”! 
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Reach the Swarte Bank and clear it up, in order to then, if the weather and other 
conditions permit, proceed against the Humber or the Thames for a bomb attack. For this 
purpose, it was provided with gasoline for 26 hours and with a crew of 14 had around 700 
kg of drop ammunition on board. His climbing ability was therefore very limited at the 
beginning of the journey. Soon after Borkum Riff the fog subsided, and when the airship 
spotted the Dutch islands, it cleared up completely in sunny weather. About 10 nm north 
of Terschelling it sighted at 3.25 pm. (15:25) two stopped English destroyers (""River" 
class), which when sighting the airship at high speed to the west and south-west broke 
apart and soon disappeared in wisps of haze and fog. At the same time very loud English 
FT traffic was observed. Continuing the advance, pushed "L 7" at 4.20 p.m. (16:20) when 
the weather clears again, about 20 nm north-west of Texel, again on enemy forces. (Map 
2.) This time it was some cruisers of the "Arethusa" -class, which, accompanied by 
destroyers, opened fire well over 100 m and followed the airship turning north at full 
speed. 20 minutes later it encountered numerous, widely spaced destroyers who, when 
sighting the airship, gathered with two other cruisers to form a long line ahead and 
advanced against it. "L 7" first made a circle to allow the enemy forces to get closer and 
soon counted apart from the two Cruisers ("Birmingham" -class) about 20 destroyers ("L- 
or" Mohawk "-class). Although it then blew before the wind to the north-northwest, it 
came around 3 pm Nm. (15:00) for a short time in the area of the enemy bow guns and 
had to evade it while releasing 1100 kg of ballast at 900 m after some shrapnel had 
detonated close behind the ship and only 100 m lower. The pursuers then rallied on a 
westerly course and, while "L 7" was turning again, came out of sight at 5:15 hours. At 
the same time, other destroyers appeared in the north. In the meantime, "L 7" had been 
informed by radio via Nordholz that the mining operation against the Swarte Bank would 
be canceled the following night, but "L 7" should continue if the commandant expects 
special results from it. Although an advance against the Humber seemed no longer 
advisable because of the freshening south-westerly wind, Oberleutnant zur See Peterson 
decided against it, now to attack Yarmouth, Lowestost or the Thames and to secure a 
good set of cutlery for this first at Terschelling. On a southerly course it then hit at 7:25 
pm, (19:25) 25 nm northwest of” 
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Vlieland again an enemy small cruiser, which steered with 5 submarines in closed 
formation to the east, but immediately turned when the airship approached, while the 
submarines dived and drove apart on all sides. An intentional bomb attack on one of the 
submarines was prevented by the cruiser, then the latter soon came out of sight with 
increasing dusk. At 8 o'clock the airship set off with Ameland's cutlery on a west course, 
but half an hour later, 5 nm north of Terschelling, the commander felt compelled to give 
up the advance against the English coast. According to his battle report, the following 
reasons were decisive for this: 

“No advance was possible further north. In the area where "L 7" was now there 
was no reachable cloud cover. During the starry night the ship was considerably 
endangered over an area which was occupied by numerous enemy forces, especially since 
under the static conditions - 17 hours of petrol were available still on board - a war-like 
height could not be reached. The main task of the ship on that day, reconnaissance in the 
sense of the operational order, could be assumed as solved, although unfortunately the 
secondary task, attack on the English coast, was prevented." 

The ship landed in thick fog at 12.50 hours after navigating the coast which was 
difficult to navigate. During the entire journey it had remained on average at an altitude 
of only 500 m and had only risen to 900 to 1,100 m for a short time twice during the 
attacks. The decision of the airship commander to give up the attack on England was 
endorsed by Korvettenkapitan Straffer, the commander of the naval airship division, and 
his proper conduct during the encounter with the enemy was particularly recognized. 

About the operations at sea, the commander from 3:30 pm. (15:30) had from the 
fleet management continuously informed by F.T.. This initially believed that the reported 
armed forces were merely an observation line that was further advanced than usual. But 
when a small cruiser with 5 submarines was finally reported, the possibility of a larger 
British undertaking against the German Bight could no longer be denied, as such was 
almost always by pushing submarines right up to the German estuaries has been initiated. 
A steamer report on sightings of two large submarines near Texel the day before on an 
easterly course, which was only now received via the Admiral's staff, seemed to confirm 
this ass anpaon. The English approach could both through the advance of the German 
fleet 
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of March 29th, which had perhaps only now become known through Dutch fishermen in 
England, but also just as well through the removal of the Dutch fish steamers or solely 
through the likelihood of a German undertaking with the approach of the new moon 
period. With this increased activity of the enemy armed forces, however, the prospects 
for the mine barrier to be laid out at Swarte-Bank could only improve. 

On the other hand, the fleet management refrained from immediate action against 
them with a superior number of ships; they limited themselves to 8 p.m. (20:00) to deploy 
the 1st torpedo boat flotilla against the enemy cruiser last reported, in the expectation that 
it would have advanced further east with the submarines. The 2nd half flotilla, which was 
in Heligoland, could not run out due to thick fog, so that only the Ist under Lieutenant 
Conrad Albrecht went west from Schillig-Reede, but this too had to be at 11 a.m. turn 
around because of poor weather in the amount of Norderney. Here "V 189" (tactical no. 
4), which had lost touch in the fog, collided with "G 197" (no. 2) and "V 188" (no. 5), 
with two boats slightly on the stem, "V 189" were badly damaged. However, all three 
were able to reach the Wilhelmshaven shipyard with their own means, but were canceled 
for about 3 weeks for any further use. 

When the half-flotilla turned, the fleet management had already decided to 
withdraw it because, according to the last reports from "L 7", the presence of numerous 
enemy destroyers in the area in question had to be expected only correct if they had the 
prospect of pushing heavy enemy forces, their actual target, bypassing the destroyer. At 
the same time, the two submarines lying in waiting on the way across Norddeich were 
deprived of the presence of enemy forces, especially the enemy U Boats, informed while 
the minesweeping divisions received orders to search the inner German Bight and the 
gaps the next morning for such. The naval forces assembled from the outer roads, 
including the II and I reconnaissance groups, which on 9 and 11 April respectively had 
returned from the Baltic Sea should be back in when it got light The further resolutions 
were dependent on the development of the weather. 

The morning of April 13th showed no change in the weather. In the afternoon it 
became a little clearer, so that "L 9" and "L 5" were used for clarification” 
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ascended to research the whereabouts of the enemy armed forces and submarines sighted 
yesterday, but already at Borkum or. 60 nm north-west of Heligoland they encountered 
thick fog again and had to turn around. Also a night advance of the I. and IIL. Flotilla 
responding to the continuously strong English F.T. traffic at 5 p.m. (17:00) was ordered 
could not be carried out for the same reason. Only one airship, namely "SL 3", under 
Lieutenant Boemack, penetrated to about 90 nm east of Flamborough Head during the 
day, but saw only a few fish steamers despite clear weather and high cloud cover and had 
to turn around at 8:10 hours due to strong headwinds In the meantime, the I. 
Minesweeping Division had seized three Danish fishing trawlers in their work area at 
Amrum -Bank and had them towed to Cuxhaven on suspicion of espionage. Reports from 
the Admiralty's staff and the Antwerp intelligence center reported the presence of 2 
capital ships, 15 British warships of various sizes and 15 Destroyers in front of the 
Thames estuary. 

As far as this news related to capital ships, it was inaccurate. As was only known 
with certainty after the war, in April 1915 these operated exclusively from Scapa and the 
ports on the east coast of Scotland (1), with unusually heavy towers hindering the 
operations several times. The dispatch of the German battle cruisers and the IV. Squadron 
through the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal to the Baltic Sea had apparently wrongly given the 
impression of the beginning of a major operation, perhaps through the Belt to the north, 
from April 5th to 8th crossed the III. Battle squadron with the II. Cruiser squadron and 5 
destroyers of the Ist Flotilla in the central part, the battle cruiser fleet with 8 destroyers 
from the Ist Flotilla in the northern part of the North Sea. In addition, on April 8, the 
Norwegian coast between 62° and 64° north latitude was attacked by the armored cruiser 
"Lancaster" from the VII. Cruiser Squadron and the auxiliary cruiser "Caribean" from the 
X. Cruiser squadron monitored. The beginning of the new moon week from April 11th to 
18th saw the entire British fleet in motion. (Map 2.) In the correct expectation of a 
German undertaking that had already begun, she crossed the central North Sea on April 
12 and 13, while at the same time the "Harwich Armed Forces" were approaching the 
German Bight from the west. Only this one the latter part of the hostile movements was 
recognized on the German side, as can be seen from the experiences of "L 7" on April 12, 
which have already been described (2). 





1) Jellicoe: The Grande Fleet, 1914-1916, page 211. 
2) Page 79.” 
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On April 14th, early reconnaissance by aircraft was impossible due to fog. The 
airship "SL3", which was returning from the English coast, could not land until after 10 
am. (10:00) Soon after, however, "L 9" rose and aircraft reconnaissance was able to break 
in. Two groups of minesweeper had already gone to sea beforehand to search the outflow 
courses from the inner German Bight to the north and west. It soon became apparent that 
both exits were occupied by enemy submarines, because at 10 am (10:00) the steamer 
"Bielefeld", Kapiténleutnant of the reserve Hildebrand, was shot at by one of them with 
four torpedoes close to Heligoland, and two hours later the steamer "Schwarzwald", 
Kapitaénleutnant of the naval service I. Nickels, was hit by a submarine torpedo near 
Norderney. However, the ship was able to keep itself buoyant and ran into the Weser 
with the two minesweeper groups, while planes, outpost boats and the torpedo boat half- 
flotilla in Heligoland chased the enemy submarines. The incidents showed that, to all 
appearances, the systematic surveillance of the German Bight by enemy submarines, 
which had been suspended for a while as a result of losses, had been re-established. In the 
opinion of the fleet management, it was therefore first of all a matter of taking all means 
against these submarines, causing them losses or at least displacing them with depth 
charges from the German Bight before the execution of the planned operation could be 
considered. Incidentally, it was striking that the enemy submarines had fired so many 
torpedoes on relatively minor targets on the very first day of their presence. Apparently 
they should seek success under all circumstances, after having had nothing of the kind to 
match those of the German submarines for months. 

How much people in Berlin had become accustomed, under the influence of the 
political leadership, to overestimating the political consequences of even the smallest 
incidents on the naval battlefield, was evident from the fact that the increase in the 
insignificant British success against the blockade runner "Schwarzwald" An undesirable 
political reaction on Italy was expected in the English press, which was believed to have 
to be countered by elaborate statements in the press, a fear not shared by the naval 
command. 

The hunt for the enemy submarines took place on the afternoon of April 14 in 
front of the Norderney lock-up gap. Torpedo boat flotilla and the aircraft "412", "413", 
"77" and "25" were closely monitored for some fighting. Around 5 o'clock”® 
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when the aircraft "412" came about 15 nm north of Borkum to attack with bombs on an 
enemy submarine, which dived so quickly that no effect could be determined. In the same 
area at 6 pm (18:00) the torpedo boat "S 168 "Unsuccessfully shot at with a torpedo and 
at 7 o'clock two submarines were sighted by the torpedo boats, but they escaped the 
attack in good time by diving. 

In the meantime "L9", Kapitaénleutnant Mathy, had not seen any war vehicles on 
its advance west to 100 nm east of Flamborough Head. The airship was supposed to be 
back before dark, but despite the north-easterly wind reported throughout the North Sea 
area, the general weather situation seemed to the commander - an extensive high pressure 
area from England to Finland, no barometer gradient in the North Sea area and a new 
moon with a tightness of about 15 to 20 nm and light haze - too cheap to leave it unused 
for an attack on the east coast of England. He asked for and received around 4 p.m. 
(16:00) Freedom of action by means of the FT signal from Korvettenkapitan Straffer and 
decided now that closer targets, such as Humber and Harwich, could also be reached by 
ships of the older type, to take action against the extensive understanding and factory 
facilities on the Tyne, the damage of which he was also aware of when large moral 
influence on the working masses has a particularly inhibiting effect promised on the 
English warfare. He had 10 bombs weighing 50 kg and 40 incendiary projectiles on board. 
Initially continuing the advance with only one engine in order to save gasoline, he sighted 
in bright sunshine after flying over a fish steamer line apparently for observation 
purposes about 100 nm east of the coast at 6 p.m. (18:00) (Map 2) the smoke of the 
industrial district of Newcastle and stood at 8:45 hours at 2000 m above Tynemouth. It 
was twilight over the coast, but a cloudless view unfurled the Tynelauf as far as 
Newcastle. The cloud line fluctuated between 1800 and 2000 m. South Shields offered a 
good bearing object to approach. 

After dropping the ammunition (950 kg) and the water ballast (3000 kg, 500 kg in 
reserve) the ship still had to have 5000 kg to climb. The signal book and the encryption 
key had been thrown overboard beforehand so as not to fall into enemy hands if the ship 
was lost over the coast. 

Unfortunately the approach had not gone unnoticed, for Tynemouth was hardly in 
sight when the batteries there began to fire. A surprise from the enemy was no longer to 
be expected, the ship had to swing in a wide arc to the north until it was between South” 
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Shields and Narrow stood to advance from there to attack. Clouds hindered the view, but 
at the same time offered the ship excellent cover. The first bomb and incendiary bombs, 

as far as could be observed, fell in the wooden harbor at South Shields. Then Lieutenant 
Mathy curled up over Aarrow, Hebburn, Carville, Walker and Newcastle, dropping 
bombs everywhere, none of which failed. The effect, however, was difficult to determine, 
since shipyards and factories, warned in good time, had already dimmed before the attack, 
but staying longer over the attacked area or crossing it again after dropping the 
ammunition had to be avoided in order not to unnecessarily endanger the ship. After the 
battery fired at the mouth of the river, there was no longer any counter-action. The march 
back took place to protect the ship formations at an altitude of 2200 m, coupled (1) was 
after the by F.T. transmitted wind measurements and weather reports. At 6 a.m. (April 15) 
"L 9" landed in Hage. According to the commander's judgment, the success of the voyage 
was due to the favorable weather conditions and the excellent design of the ship, the 
joyful dedication of the crew to their service. 

He made her first long-distance journey on "L 9", but after such a short period of 
cooperation he got the best performance out of his ship. The success of "L 9" and the 
favorable weather conditions encouraged further remote operations. As a result, around 
noon (April 15) under the personal direction of Korvettenkapitin Straffer, who had 
embarked on "L 7" for this purpose, "L 5", "L 6 "and" L 7 "to bomb fortified places on 
the Humber, if possible North slope of the high pressure area above the canal and the 
Netherlands, west winds that are slightly increasing on the English coast, were found, 
especially at higher altitudes, which the ships had to seek out shortly after Terschelling in 
order to be able to see and counteract there Dodging partially dimmed vehicles, much 
harder and more northerly than expected, so that "L 5" and "L 6" turned more south soon 
after dark, in order to cover the coast near Yarmouth. Below them was thick fog up to a 
height of 1000 m, which was only temporarily a little lighter, while they themselves stood 
out clearly against the clear starry sky. 





1). “Coupling” means calculating the ship's location according to the time and 
distance traveled based on the speed of the ship.” 
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"L7", Oberleutnant zur See Peterson, held out with the commander on board at 
midnight at a height of about 1,600 m for the Humber. In the meantime the headwind had 
increased to a strength of 15 m/sec, so that, as from the Bearing of some of the lights seen 
under the airship, it was hardly moving ahead. Only when the coast was still not in sight 
at 2.30 am (02:30) did the commander turn to south-south-west, perhaps in this direction 
towards land with the uncertain navigation. An hour later, according to the navigation, 
the airship was only about 40 nautical miles southeast of the Humber estuary. The attack 
therefore had to be abandoned. But the airship had scarcely turned to the east than it was 
violently with the ships below it Machine cannons and machine guns were fired at and 
had to seek shelter at altitudes over 1700 m, but before it reached them it was hit once in 
the fore and four times in the aft been. Without further incident, it landed at 11 a.m. 
(April 16) in Nordholz. 

The other two airships, on the other hand, had attacked almost simultaneously 
after they had found several guard lines off the coast, partially penetrating the smoke 
screen and descending to 500 m, but later searching in vain for clues as to whether they 
were already on the coast by throwing light mines would have achieved. Continuing at an 
altitude of 1600 to 1300 m, "L 5", Lieutenant Commander of the Reserve Bocker, saw a 
few lights and then a beacon shortly after 1 a.m. when the weather was clearing up when 
a few blocks rose in their light, explosive and incendiary bombs were thrown at them and 
several fires were observed. A town, apparently Lowestoft, became visible. "L 5" turned 
around, flew over it again and occupied several larger objects with the rest of the 
ammunition (1). The explosion of a high-explosive bomb was followed by a huge column 
of fire with heavy smoke development, which could still be seen about an hour after 
leaving the coast and which was attributed to the fire in gas or petroleum containers. 

According to the description of the commander of "L 6", Oberleutnant zur See 
Frhr v. Buttlar, this airship had found almost even more unfavorable conditions for the 
attack north of the Thames, up to a height of 1200 m, there was a slightly foggy layer of 
haze, which enables the ship's location to be determined and observation from above 





1) A total of six 50 kg high explosive bombs and forty 10 kg incendiary bombs.” 
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very difficult, but made the ship easily recognizable even against the starry sky. 
Therefore, even before the lights of a place came into view, it was suddenly lit by 
searchlights and heavily fired at from cannons, machine guns and rifles and hit several 
times. Fortunately, the searchlights were too weak to hold the ship in the beam of light 
for a long time, which in turn threw off all the ammunition on board. A 50 Kg bomb and 
a few incendiary bombs seemed to have ignited particularly well, because in some places 
conflagrations spread rapidly and grew so strong that the flames could be seen long after 
the louse was struck, despite the hazy weather. As a result of the hits received, one gas 
cell leaked completely and two others half leaked, but it was possible to seal some of the 
bullet holes while the vehicle was moving. The ship, which, apart from the short time 
during the bombing, in which the antenna had to be lowered, had always been in F.T.- 
connection with the fleet flagship, landed after a 22-hour journey at 10 a.m. (10:00) 
(April 16) in Fuhlsbiittel. After being brought into the hall, two larger and six smaller 
shot holes with a diameter of 2 to 10 cm and 17 rifle hits were found. 

An hour later "L 5" also arrived there. On this ship at around 4 am (04:00) the 
front engine had stopped for 40 minutes, an hour and a half later the two rear engines had 
failed for an hour. With the gas heating from solar radiation at the same time the ship 
could no longer be held at 800 m, but had risen to 2100 m and was only able to break 
through the fog over the inner German Bight and reach Fuhlsbiittel after the engines 
became clear. 

That same night the III. Reconnaissance group went through the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Canal to Kiel and was made available to the Commander in Chief of the Baltic Sea 
Forces. It consisted only of the two old armored cruisers "Roon" and "Prinz Heinrich", 
which, with their low speed and combat strength, could only be of little use to English 
armed forces. On the other hand, they represented a substantial reinforcement for the 
Baltic Sea Forces, which seemed all the more necessary since with the rising of the ice a 
more offensive naval warfare of the Russians was to be expected. 

On April 15, nothing more was seen of enemy submarines in the German Bight. 
Although the torpedo boat "V 2" threw depth charges south of the Amrum bank that day 
at a point that appeared to be suspicious of submarines due to oil stains, further 
observation of the area by minesweepers did not reveal any evidence of the destruction of 
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enemy submarine. Wherever such had appeared on April 14th, had fought them 
vigorously. It was therefore to be assumed, especially with their disproportionately high 
torpedo consumption, that they would at least have left the German Bight by the end of 
the week. The intended fleet operation should therefore now finally be initiated at this 
point in time. 

According to agent reports from the Admiralty's staff, steamers had reported that 
they had encountered brisk warship traffic off all ports on the English east coast. Most of 
the English fleet had been seen off the Thames. Between Tyne and Tees, 17 large ships, 
including one of the new "Queen Elizabeth" class, would have been observed. An 
English radio message intercepted shortly after midnight contained the words: "Watch 
out, the fleet left", although it remained a mystery whether German or English was meant 
here. 

On the following morning (April 16), the previous picture of the movements of 
the English armed forces was substantially supplemented in that a steamer on April 11, 
50 nm west of Hanstholm, 7 warships on a north course, 42 nm west of Lindesnes 2 ships 
of the line, 6 Torpedo boats and a submarine, 2 large cruisers near Skudesnes and | 
auxiliary cruiser and | torpedo boat 160 nm east of Farn-Iceland. Also on April 12, 2 
torpedo boats and | submarine were seen 35 nm west of Lindesnes. Assuming the 
accuracy of this at least sparse news, in the opinion of the fleet management it 
increasingly seemed as if the English had been expecting an undertaking from the 
German side since the beginning of the week and consequently kept the German Bight 
surrounded in a wide area around to lure the emerging German fleet either west or north 
from the German Bight and then cut them off from their bases with the armed forces 
united behind them if possible. Some of the British countermeasures must have become 
ineffective due to the long waiting period. The German fleet management therefore 
decided April 17th to carry out the enterprise, which was repeatedly postponed. 

The small cruisers "Strasbourg" and "Stralsund" had already taken 120 mines on 
board on the Jade on April 12th. Although everything was done to keep this measure 
secret, it was again made the experience that even the slightest change in the docking 
time of the small cruisers fed the talk about an intended undertaking. There was therefore 
reason to think that immediately after the first!” 
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preparations of enemy forces in an area through which the advancing course of the small 
cruisers should go. As a result of the delay in the undertaking, "Stralsund" and 
"Strasburg" had to surrender the mines on April 14th in order to be able to get into the 
port to replenish the coal stocks, but on April 15th they were again fully equipped in 
Schillig Roadstead. 

On April 17, the I. Minesweeping Division searched the inner German Bight, the 
auxiliary minesweeping flotilla of the North Sea searched the gaps for submarines. 
Around noon the minesweeper "Cordoba", captainleutnant of the reserve Geweke, 
observed an explosion about 10 nm north of Norderney, in the area of the German mine 
barrier. Assuming that an enemy submarine might have hit mines there, the planes 
received orders from the Borkum station to look for rubble and oil stains, but saw nothing 
suspicious. At about the same time as the observation of the "Cordoba", the aircraft "53" 
occupied an enemy submarine with two 10 kgs -Bombs about 20 nm west of Amrum- 
Bank, the first of which hit the target immediately. The submarine dived diagonally out 
of the water with the forecastle and disappeared into the black detonation spot with strong 
bubbles and spray, so that it was likely to be destroyed. Airships could not sail that day 
due to cross winds, and the only rotating hall in Nordholz could not be used for a period 
of 10 days. 

At 12.30 noon all naval forces went into increased readiness, and an hour later the 
II reconnaissance group under Kontreadmiral Hebbinghaus, accompanied by the IX. 
Flotilla, Korvettenkapitén Goehle, the Jade, namely in the order "Graudenz", 
Fregattenkapitan Piillen, "Pillau", Fregattenkapitin Mommsen, "Strasbourg", Captain 
Retzmann, "Stralsund", Captain Harder, and "Rostock", Fregattenkapitaén Thilo von 
Trotha: If they encounter enemy counteraction, they should break off the operation and 
only throw mines to the east of 3° 25' East and more than 53° 40' North for defense 
purposes, although these would have to be stopped for a limited period of time in order to 
not endanger own submarines. From 9 a.m. onwards the battle cruisers with the Ist 
Flotilla followed, followed by the three battleship squadrons with the 4th reconnaissance 
group and nine torpedo boat half-flotillas to take up the second reconnaissance group 
after completing their task (Map 3.) A total of 21 capital ships, 8 older ships of the line, 
12 small cruisers, 59 torpedo boats and 2 submarines were on their way to the enterprise. 
The latter, namely "U pe 
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and "U 39", had been in waiting position since April 12 and 15 respectively about 60 nm 
north of Ameland and Borkum. 

Already at 4 a.m. when the Second Reconnaissance Group had passed the 
Norderney gap, it set out north of Borkum-Niff to avoid the area where enemy forces had 
been sighted on April 12 and steered on zigzag courses to the west until it was dark 8 
boats of the IX. Flotilla, which later attached themselves to Rostock for the night. After a 
long twilight, the narrow crescent moon set as early as midnight, but, according to the 
time of year, it remained so bright in the starry night even afterwards that even if you 
were there if the enemy forces were reasonably vigilant in the area to be passed through, 
the task could hardly be expected to be carried out unnoticed. Under these circumstances 
the heavy shower of sparks from the very gritty coal was extremely disturbing. It also left 
behind so unusually much slag that the ships sometimes reached the advance speed of 22 
nm could only hold with the highest air pressure and with extraordinary exertion of the 
heating personnel. The properties of the coal supplied hardly corresponded to the 
importance of the enterprise, which would have requested the selected fuel. For the 
majority, an attempt of the "Ostfriesland" class, to drive at 17 nm, a lot of good coal and 
almost full of bunkers to be abandoned after two hours. Due to poor transport 
possibilities in the bunkers and insufficient grate surface of the boiler, the coal did not 
come before the fire fast enough, so that after the coal stock had burned down from 2500 
t to 2300 t, some of the seafaring personnel were not called in to trim coal without having 
to reducing the operational readiness. The situation on the battlecruisers was very similar. 

Judging by the English F.T. traffic, which was kept within normal limits, the 
departure of the German armed forces did not seem to have been reported to the enemy. 
At 12.15 hours the speed on the small cruisers was slowed down to 12 nm in order to call 
the Swarte Bank and at 12.45 hours it was reached. According to the plumb line, the 
ship's location was now so perfectly fixed that the barrier could almost certainly be laid 
out exactly within the points previously indicated. So just before 1 a.m. (01:00) the ships 
swiveled east to north and as soon as the "Rostock", which was the last ship on the line 
with the torpedo boats, had positioned itself with them to port and was to steam, 
"Stralsund" began throwing mines on the eastern edge of the bank (Map 3) . Then 
followed "Strasbourg" and at 2.25 am. (02:25)'°° 
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the 30 nm long barrier of 240 mines was designed with individual intervals of 230 m. The 
mines were set so that they had to be about 4-5 m below sea level at low tide and 7 m 
below sea level at high tide. Although two brightly lit fishing vessels were passed on port 
side immediately after the mine-laying had started, it was hardly to be assumed that the 
enemy would have noticed that the task was being carried out. 

By midnight three airships, namely "L 6", "L 7" and "L9", had ascended to the 
north-north-west, north-west and west for reconnaissance. Of these, "L 9" under 
Kapitanleutnant Mathy at 4 am (04:00) had contact with the returning 2nd reconnaissance 
group, an hour later about 100 nm west of Heligoland the optical connection was also 
established with the battle cruisers. With the small cruisers and the airship "L 9" as their 
back cover, they marched back on the main body, which they reached at 6 o'clock. At the 
time, "Stralsund" could only run 20 nm due to a condenser accident, after a turbo fan had 
already failed. At 6.40 hours the fleet set out on a north-easterly course about 40 nm 
north of Terschelling, while the I and II reconnaissance groups cleared up ahead of them 
from north-east to east. (Compare card 3.) In this task, as before, they were given 
excellent support by the airships. While "L 9" continued to bring up the rear, "L 7" under 
Oberleutnant zur See Peterson secured the fleet to the north. “L 6" under Oberleutnant 
zur See Frhr. Von Buttlar had to turn around 60 nm north-west of Heligoland at 4.45 a.m. 
(04:45) due to a lack of oil, but rose again shortly after 8 o’clock. and secured the fleet to 
the northeast. However, the airships stopped either like the planes, which were engaged 
in active reconnaissance activities from Helgoland, Borkum, Norderney and List, 
captured enemy forces. Also "U 23" and "U 39" only sighted the German squadrons in 
their waiting positions. The advance was therefore only used for a few driving exercises 
of the assembled fleet, then the units were released around noon. 

Again the reconnaissance of the German airships had been purely tactical, 
otherwise they could hardly have missed the fact that the whole British fleet was at sea 
and by noon was only 200 nautical miles away from the German fleet. Apparently the 
British fleet was well informed of the German operational intentions this time too, for 
after a brief refueling on April 15 and 16, it had advanced again into the southern waters 
on the 17th. (Map 3.) When the German fleet at around 9 a.m. (09:00) on April 18, was 
about 10-20 nm north of Terschelling, the British battle fleet was about 120 nm northeast 
of 
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Firth of Forth and headed for Dogger Bank. Around 4 p.m. Nm. (16:00) the armored 
cruiser "Achilles" from the 2nd cruiser squadron reported an enemy submarine. At 5 
o'clock (17:00) the British group joined forces with the battlecruiser just north of the 
Dogger Bank and returned to the north at dusk, around the area. Then it must soon have 
received news of the arrival of the German fleet, because at midnight the III. Battle 
Squadron and III. Cruiser Squadron were released to Rosyth, the II. and IV. Flotilla to 
Scapa. Only the battlecruiser fleet remained in the area between Norway and Scotland on 
April 19, on the other hand the battle fleet marched with the 1st, 2nd and 7th cruiser 
squadrons further north to cover the area between 60 and 62 degrees north latitude. On 
April 20, after dark, their formations entered Scapa and Cromarty, respectively. 

On the other hand, the German high seas forces were already at 6 p.m. (18:00) 
after their advance on April 18 back to anchor in the estuaries. In the afternoon, the fleet 
chief had no longer expected the appearance of enemy forces in the German Bight. From 
the outset, even given the small extent of the advance, a meeting with the enemy was 
unlikely. Incidentally, it seemed more expedient to enter when it was still bright, because, 
based on experience during the advance, the possibility of surface attacks by enemy 
submarines in the very bright nights was almost more dangerous than their counteraction 
during the day. The units therefore passed individually at intervals of 5 nautical miles, 
secured by torpedo boats, at high speed and zigzagging the lock gap at Norderney, which 
was also monitored by the I. Minesweeping Division, and all of them reached the 
estuaries without incident. 

Only the aircraft "77" from the Borkum air station sighted about 45 nautical miles 
north of Terschelling near the point at which the ocean-going forces had turned around at 
6 a.m. (06:00), a submarine that was marching east, made no detection signal and 
Therefore, when bombs were thrown at the enemy, a streak of oil appeared on the surface, 
which after 15 minutes ended in a larger oil stain and made the target for further bombs. 


On April 19, the fleet commander was ordered, for political reasons, to largely 
spare the neutrals in the submarine trade wars. It was therefore natural to think about 
this'”° 
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to compensate for the weakening of the effects of the war against England by increasing 
the activity of the high seas forces. Instead, however, at a meeting of the admirals on the 
flagship on April 20, the fleet chief again expressed that a sea battle had to be avoided for 
political reasons because of the overall situation at the time. In view of this declaration, 
the operations department of the fleet command, Captain Seebohm and Korvettenkapitin 
Quaet-Faslem, rightly asked what purpose further advances of the fleet might still serve 
under these circumstances. It was true that on April 18 it became clear again how 
necessary it was to retract the fleet as a whole after the movements necessary for the 
development of the battle line had not been practiced for a long time, but with this 
requirement alone, ventures in the North Sea could be undertaken can hardly be justified, 
even if it was hardly possible to move the entire fleet to the Baltic Sea for this purpose. 
According to a written statement by the fleet chief on this question on April 20, the 
advances of the high seas still had the aim of "catching and fighting weaker sections of 
the enemy forces and the opponent's assertion that he and the German fleet were blocked, 
Even he’s the master of the North Sea must be shown to be incorrect ". Admittedly, such 
advances should only be carried out with extensive aerial reconnaissance and clear 
weather, so that" a return to the narrower German Bight would remain possible without 
having to fear being cut off by a superior enemy". In such a decline, however, the Chief 
of Staff, Captain Michaelis, under certain circumstances saw the danger of a moral loss, 
which he believed he ought to warn against with the following remarks: “The conflict of 
views arises again and again from the various answers to the question of whether we 
really want the battle now or not. If we want them, even if only in certain areas, then all 
parts of the fleet must also be convinced that we are looking for them. If we do not meet 
the enemy there, of course we cannot change it. But if we meet him, the thought that we 
really don't want the battle is a questionable basis for success. I have to agree with the 
operations department that what has been said at today's meeting is an express indication 
that the battle must be avoided. On the basis of these indications, it would not be right to 
extend the advance further than we are sure of the matter. That is why I think it is right 
that the order for operations does not contain any specific information about the place or 
time of the return and that in any case the reverse is made as soon as the aerial 
reconnaissance no longer provides a sufficient overview. ”° 
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“Turning around, if the enemy is reported far away, you can probably if you have another 
goal than the battle. (Mine operation: if you want, driving exercises.) If the battle is the 
goal, then turning back, for example if the enemy is reported in greater strength, would be 
a moral blow." 

The result of these considerations was an advance of all ocean-going forces to the 
north-west, which was envisaged on the same day (April 20th), the aim of which was the 
expulsion of the enemy armed forces suspected in front of the Dogger Bank. The fleet 
chief refused to combine this advance with the laying out of the mine lock on the Dogger 
Bank, which had been planned for a long time and which the operations department 
promised to provide essential tactical help in the event of an encounter with superior 
enemy forces. It seemed to him more right to drop this plan because of the differing 
position of the Admiralty's staff (1) or at least to postpone it to the next new moon period. 

On the night of April 20, "L 9" under Kapitaénleutnant Mathy had advanced again 
against the Tyne, but had to turn around at 5 o'clock in the morning, only 40 nautical 
miles from its destination, because of the advanced time Lieutenant Commander of the 
Reserve Bocker at 7 a.m. (07:00) replace in the long-range reconnaissance, but the airship 
had to turn around shortly after Heligoland due to the strongly increasing southwest wind. 
Enemy forces were not reported from any of the airships. The usual preparations for a 
naval advance were made for the next two days. In addition to searching the inner 
German Bight for submarines and extensive flight reconnaissance, an airship was to 
advance on the intended advance course as far as Dogger Bank and two airships were to 
be kept clear for the immediate escort of the fleet. On April 21st, the weather did not look 
very favorable for the enterprise. "L 6", Oberleutnant zur See Frhr. Von Buttlar, had to 
give up a reconnaissance voyage that had begun in the early morning hours after a short 
time due to increasing headwinds and rain. However, the strong north-west subsided 
considerably around noon, so that the high seas forces in the afternoon Schillig-Reede, 
Outer Weser and Elbe were pulled together. Towards evening, "U 23", Oberleutnant zur 
See SchultheB, and '"U 36", Kapitanleutnant Graeff, ran from the Ems and from 
Helgoland to waiting positions on both sides of the intended advance course of the Fleet 
to be occupied. (Map 4.) Soon afterwards there was an unfortunate accident in the 
darkness on the Weser 





1) page 49/7 
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wanted to take "intensified readiness", three torpedo boats of the 14th half-flotilla ran 
towards them near the Bremen lightship. One of these broke through the line between the 
cruisers "Stuttgart" and "Hamburg", but the second, "S 21", the daring maneuver failed. 
When it tried to break through, contrary to expectations of the commander of the 
"Hamburg", it was caught by the bow of the cruiser despite immediate counter- 
maneuvers and cut through immediately behind the navigating bridge. Attempts by the 
other torpedo boats to catch the stern of "S 21", which had been floating for a long time, 
with steel lines or to tow on shallow water, failed, the boat sank. 36 men of the crew lost 
their lives in the accident. While walking alongside the sinking boat, "S 19" was leaked 
by the screws of the same and had to enter the shipyard. The 14th half flotilla and the 
leader boat of the 3rd flotilla were consequently canceled for the enterprise, two other 
boats could not participate due to condenser leaks. A third got a leak in a collision with 
another boat while swimming in the anchorage and had to run into the shipyard for 
repairs. 

Around midnight the units of the fleet set off one by one and reached at around 4 
a.m. (04:00) a point about 15 nm north of Borkum. (Map 4.) There they went on a 
northwest course to collect in the fleet when it got light. 15 nm in front of the squadrons, 
the 1st and 2nd reconnaissance groups cleared up with the two fastest flotillas (1st and 
TXth), while the 4th reconnaissance group with the two cruisers formed the torpedo boat 
leaders in a circle around the main march protection. They were under orders to avoid 
fighting with superior enemy forces in the direction of the main body. Each cruiser 
protection march was assigned a torpedo boat fleet, and each squadron was assigned a 
torpedo boat flotilla, which followed closely behind the tailship of the squadron 
concerned at night. When it got light, the torpedo boats for submarine protection spread 
around the ships. A total of 21 capital ships, 12 small cruisers and 52 torpedo boats were 
involved in the operation. The liner "Hessen" was missing from the 2nd Squadron, and 
the small cruiser "Regensburg" was also missing. 

Since the early hours of the morning three airships accompanied the advance of 
the fleet, despite hail, rain and snow, so that the guide by the airships, which adapted well 
to the respective situation, continuously over a large sea area in front of and on both sides 
of the fleet was informed. During the advance there were about six Dutch fish steamers as 
well as a Norwegian and a Danish steamship!” 
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examined for banned goods or support of the enemy contrary to neutrality, but it was 
again shown that this could have been done with the desirable thoroughness only after the 
ships had been brought into the ports. Even a Norwegian steamer, which was on the 
voyage to London with a load of paper, but also had gun cotton from Sweden on board, 
was released, although the German interest in itself required the disruption of all imports 
into England. A fish steamer, "Cancer" from Grimsby, as later found out, was called the 
British flag when the German ships, whose nationality he misunderstood, came into view. 
It was blown up by "V 28" after taking over the crew and made to sink. The captain of a 
Dutch fish steamer reported that he had sighted about 30 English destroyers heading east 
to the northwest of Terschelling. But even from the airships to beyond the Dogger Bank, 
no hostile forces were found. As a result, 11 am. started the march back. Here "L 9" 
formed the rearguard under Lieutenant Mathy. In the afternoon, the transitions to the 
battle line and the movements necessary before entering a battle were practiced, and by 9 
a.m. all high seas forces had returned to the estuaries. 

The demands that the 24-hour, high-speed march placed on the machine personnel, 
in particular, were of particular value for maintaining the technical ability of the fleet. In 
contrast, the fleet was not unclear about the low strategic importance of the enterprise. 
The most valuable result was undoubtedly the experience that the advance for tactical 
cooperation between the airships and the fleet had brought. Perhaps it would have been 
expedient and also feasible in the westerly winds to allow individual bases of the enemy 
to advance to the Humber, Wash or even more northerly and in this way to get in touch 
with the enemy under all circumstances. From this point of view, as the commander of 
the reconnaissance forces emphasized, it seemed appropriate to station all new airships in 
the German Bight in the future and not to accommodate them in halls in Belgium. Even if 
the attack distance from the German Bight to the English coast is greater than from 
Belgium, every attack undertaken from the German Bight would involve such a valuable 
long-range reconnaissance that it could be of decisive importance for the fleet. The way 
the airships were used on April 22nd, however, their scope hardly exceeded that of an 
extended'” 
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march protection for the deep sea fleet. The important fact that the British fleet had set 
sail again at the same time as the German remained unknown to the fleet management. 

The British fleet had only entered the ports on the night of April 21 to replenish 
fuel. The following night it had already advanced against the Kleine Fischerbank on the 
Danish coast, apparently in order to cut off the German fleet, of which she was evidently 
aware of what she was doing if it expanded her venture far enough. (Map 4.) If the 
German fleet had continued their advance until dark, "L 6", as an airship on the northern 
wing of the march security, would probably have sighted the British fleet. At 11 o'clock 
(11:00) it was about 150 nm east of the Firth of Moray, at nightfall, it turned about 120 
nm west of Hanstholm. All English armed forces were back at the bases on April 23. The 
investigation of a large number of neutral steamers and fishing vessels had just as little 
evidence on the British side for the suspicion of support of the enemy contrary to 
neutrality than on German. 

There was no clear picture of the lively activity of the British fleet triggered by 
the German enterprise. On April 23, an agent of the Admiralty's staff reported that on the 
21st capital ships, battle cruisers, armored cruisers, small cruisers and submarines had 
been lying in the Firth of Forth and Firth of Moray, another, allegedly also reliable, that 
the English First Fleet was in the Firth of Forth on April 22nd. If the first report 
corresponded to facts at least insofar as the British armed forces did not leave their bases 
until the night of April 22nd, in the second case the exact opposite of the agent report was 
correct. It almost seems, therefore, today that this false news was deliberately spread 
from the British side and that the agent in question was in English pay. A much more 
precise picture, however, was given by a report from the German naval attaché in 
Stockholm, Kapitan zur See v. Fischer-Lossainen, which unfortunately didn't arrive until 
April 27th. According to this, an English fleet should be on the 22nd am. have stood at 
56° 45' north, 0° 55' east on an easterly course and in the evening at 57° 10' north 3° 10' 
east on a west-northwest course. On April 23, 8 English warships were again at 56° 40' 
North 3° 30' East on a westerly course. On April 29, the Admiral's staff also reported that 
a Norwegian steamer had passed a large English fleet of about 70 ships "in the North 
Sea" 
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steered east, but then ran back west. According to further investigations, which reached 
the fleet management on May Ist, the steamer on the way from England to the Skagerrak 
had these ships at 5 pm (17:00) sighted after seeing him at 9 a.m. (09:00) a German 
submarine had passed in 57° 4' north and 3° east ("U 38"). From this, fairly reliable 
conclusions could be drawn for the location of the British fleet. When, how often and for 
how long it was in the specified at that time it was difficult to say. Perhaps the repetition 
of such messages could provide a picture of whether such movements followed each 
other in certain periods of time. However, the messages always reached the German fleet 
management too late for the initiation of larger undertakings: At least it believed that U 
boats in the area mentioned would have a chance of encountering enemy forces, although 
it is always a coincidence for the individual submarine in the open sea whether it would 
come into a favorable position to attack the enemy. But since there had been no 
opportunities to attack enemy warships at any other point in the last few months s, an 
attempt in this sea area would still have the greatest justification.'"! 
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5. U-boat operations against troop transports in the English 
Channel and against the "Great Fleet”. 


The reported movements of the British armed forces in the northern North Sea 
seemed to have other causes than to be exclusively caused by the German naval advances. 
The news of a tried and tested agent on April 23 that a British operation was planned 
against Schleswig-Holstein could only be excluded with caution, but other reports 
gradually became so certain that countermeasures were necessary. As early as April 23, 
press reports indicated that telegrams between Holland and England were delayed by 24 
hours and that steamboat traffic between the two countries had been interrupted for a 
week. This was initially interpreted as the possibility of an imminent attack against the 
German Bight. Up to and including April 28th, taking into account the requirements for 
the submarine trade war, as many submarines as possible should be kept clear for defense 
against such a war. On April 24th the news followed that traffic on the Thames was 
blocked and that strong English naval forces, about 50 ships of various types and sizes, 
had gathered in front of it. The reason given was that in the next few days 63 transport 
ships were to sail from various ports in England to the mainland, and 2 more to the 
Dardanelles. According to a telegram from GHQ, it appeared to be the intended transfer 
of Kitchener's army to France. The General Staff therefore urgently asked if at all 
possible to disrupt these transports by using a large number of submarines. As far as these 
were available, I had already allocated them to expenses of the trade war. The submarines 
en route could only be reached in exceptional cases for new instructions to be given by 
radio. Before more could run out, precious time had to pass. For immediate and really 
effective measures, the request should have been made earlier, only in this way would a 
timely change in the use of the submarines have been possible. Also were!” 
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the information about the likely ports of embarkation and disembarkation is extremely 
vague. In addition to the Thames, Folkestone, Dover, Southampton, Dartmouth, the ports 
of the Bristol Canal and Liverpool, occasionally also the Humber, were named as 
disembarkation ports Calais, Boulogne and Le Havre. It was therefore determined that the 
area within the lines Darmouth-Meuse-Lightship and Portland-Cape La Hague would be 
taken over by the submarines of the Marine Corps, the area outside these lines by the 
submarines of the fleet. For the latter, an occupation of the outlet routes from Dartmouth, 
the Bristol Channel and Liverpool came into question. It also succeeded in 
retrospectively adding the "U 30", which left for the trade war in the Irish Sea on April 
25th, by transmitting the following command to him by radio via Norddeich: "Large 
British troop transports expected, starting from West and South edge of England. Head 
for the English Channel as quickly as possible around Scotland. Take position before 
Dartmouth. Attack transports, merchant ships, warships. Hold position as long as supplies 
allow. "U 20" and "U 27" go to the Irish Sea and Bristol -Channel." 

It turned out, however, that the latter two boats could not leave before April 30th 
and May 2nd, respectively, because of the practice of partly new crews and to test new 
technical equipment. On the other hand, "U 35" was probably already clear on April 29th 
and was therefore intended for the most important station, the Bristol Channel. During 
oral instruction, the commander, Kapitainleutnant Kophamel, was given the option to go 
to his station either through the North Channel or west to take Ireland, the decision on 
whether to embark on the west coast of Ireland or England. The previous messages about 
the ports of embarkation could have been launched by England to mislead the boats. The 
English have had many lately Neutral ships were bought up, so that troop transports 
could possibly take place on these and under a neutral flag and badge, it was also possible 
that even English transport steamers would fly neutral flags, Even if the destruction of 
warships and returning transport steamers at the station itself would have a deterrent 
effect, the main thing to do was to shoot down transporting ships that were departing. 

The route around Scotland had to be taken for the drive to the area of operations 
after it had been established at the beginning of the month that there was no longer any 
place in the Dover Strait through which submarines could pass without serious danger. 
Even between the!!? 
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Sandetti¢é Bank and the Goodwin Sands, as well as from the Fairy Bank after the Falls, 
had recently been established, most recently by "U 33". In good weather, little 
counteraction from enemy guard vehicles and a favorable tide, however, the English were 
so far Mine barriers were still relatively easy to pass through or submerged to a depth of 
20 m. At least when the tide was low, the mines were mostly on the surface and were 
therefore easily discovered. If the barriers were passed under water, experience had so far 
shown that the English mines themselves when the anchor ropes hooked on the hull or 
the screws did not go up. But more dangerous was that, judging by certain reports, the 
English had for some time been laying nets in the Dover Strait that reached down to 25 m. 
U 28 "from Ostend announced that French deep-lying mines had been discovered. The 
loss of "U 37" seemed to be due to one of these causes, which had not yet given any sign 
of life after 3 weeks of absence. In view of the good characteristics of this boat and the 
prudent, thoughtful management by its commander, Kapitaénleutnant Wilcke, the previous 
flag lieutenant of the commander of the submarines, it was hardly likely that "U 37", as 
some news reports claimed, had been rammed by a steamer when lifeboats with the crew 
of another steamer had hit them wanted to give up. As early as April 10, it was therefore 
decided to avoid Dover Strait with the submarines of the fleet until further notice. This 
decision was strengthened when "U 32" reported on its return from a long-distance 
operation north around Scotland that it had got caught in a network on the Dover Strait 
exit and, being chased by destroyers, had dragged it along until it had succeeded in 
breaking free during the night, so even at the urgent demand of the General Staff for swift 
action against the troop transports, it could not be refrained from sending the boats north 
around Scotland to their areas of operation. If Calais were at that time had been in 
German hands, such detours would not have been necessary. 

As emerged from a telegram from the Marine Corps on April 27, the small 
submarines of the Flanders Flotilla (U. B. Boats) were unable to enter the canal through 
the Dover-Calais road for the same reasons. Apart from the counteraction by enemy nets 
and mine barriers, numerous enemy guards made the passage difficult. On April 25, 
Hinder lightship were 20 to 30 destroyers at Sunkund Noord and as many submarines ue 
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reported and on the 27th a strong line of fish-steamers and destroyers was established 
between Calais and the South Goodwin lightship. In the opinion of the Marine Corps, 
cruisers and torpedo boats were required to combat them, and the commanding admiral 
had asked them to be dispatched several times when the nights were still darker and a 
surprising transfer of them to Flanders would have been easier. As the circumstances 
were, using the Flanders submarines in the English Channel was out of the question for 
the time being. 

Under these circumstances, on April 28th the fleet management again discussed 
whether an attempt should not be made to penetrate the submarines of the high seas from 
the west into the area between the lines Dover-Calais and Portland-La Hague. There were 
many reasons against it. At first it was still very uncertain when and from which ports the 
transports should leave. Perhaps the news so far had only been distributed in order to 
induce the German enemy to take countermeasures prematurely. But if the transports did 
indeed take place in the eastern canal area, it was to be assumed that, given the short sea 
route, this would take place at night and under strong cover by destroyers. Under such 
circumstances, however, according to previous experience, the possibilities for the 
submarines to attack were so limited that it was hardly worthwhile to expose them to the 
dangers of the extremely long approach and the particularly difficult area of operations. It 
was therefore decided to stick to the previous arrangements and to limit themselves to 
one submarine in the western part of the English Channel (Dartmouth area), one 
submarine in the Bristol Channel and one submarine in the Irish Sea (Liverpool) against 
the troop transports and let them take the route north around Scotland. 

There were other reasons why the chances of success should not be overestimated. 
On the same day (April 24th) on which the General Staff of the Field Army urgently 
demanded that the British troop transports be disrupted, the political leadership raised the 
idea that, for urgent political reasons, neutral, mainly Dutch and Italian ships should be 
sunk in the war zone must be avoided around England. Quite apart from the other effects 
of this deviation from the once issued war zone declaration, the action against transports 
of the Kitchener Army had to be made very difficult by the new restriction, since it was 
to be assumed and from the behavior of the enemy that he would not be afraid, to set the 
neutral flag on transport steamers. ||” 
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Meanwhile, numerous other reports had been received about the expected enemy 
troop transports. According to alleged statements by an English consul in Holland, these 
should not have taken place by April 25th, but after conversations by English passengers 
on Dutch steamers they should start on April 26th from Liverpool and on 28th from Hull. 
Dover and Folkestone have now also been named as embarkation points. It was agreed 
that a Norwegian steamer captain claimed to have seen trains at Blyth leaving for 
Folkestone with 5-6,000 English soldiers and about 500 horses. In the opinion of Dutch 
shipping circles, however, these transports were not intended for France, but for Belgium 
and Holland. According to an as yet untested agent, which was not received until May 
7th, 100,000 men were waiting in Southampton on April 22nd for embarkation. Bristol, 
Devonport and Barnstaple were also mentioned as embarkation points. 


On April 29th, some submarines, in particular the "U 36", "U 39" and "U 41", 
which had previously been held back in the German Bight to repel an expected attack by 
enemy naval forces, were also released again for remote operations. However, if they 
could be sent on a voyage to the west coast of the British Isles, they had to be given an 
opportunity to test boats and machines, to bring the personnel in and, if possible, into 
contact with the enemy, by a lighter edition. The most suitable area between Norway and 
Scotland, in which on April 22nd numerous English armed forces were reported to the 
"Great Fleet". They were therefore ordered to search the Skagen-Farn Island, Skagen- 
May Island and Lindesnes-Peterhead lines (Map 5) and set sail on April 29th. The next 
day "U 39" (Forstmann) reached Hanftholm, "U 36" (Graeff) reached Jammerbucht and 
"U 41" (Hansen) Lindesnes. From there, crossing to the west, "U 41" and "U 39" arrived 
on the 2nd May from the height of Aberdeen to the English coast, without having seen 
warships on the crossing. Therefore, in the absence of other objects of attack, they waged 
a brisk trade war, which of course meant that their stay in this area soon became known, 
especially since “U 39 "also handed over crews of sunken ships to empty steamers sailing 
to England. This amalgamation of trade war and purely military tasks also turned out to 
be disadvantageous in other respects. On the English coast they got into violent fighting 
with outpost steamers of the far advanced guard''° 
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of the Firth of Forth, where they, often shot at and hunted, despite strong counteraction, 
destroyed some armed fish steamers by gunfire. "U 39", Kapitaénleutnant Forstmann, the 
English fish steamer “A 669" fell victim, while "U 41", Kapitaénleutnant Hansen, sank 
four outpost vehicles, "St. George", "Cruiser", "Martaban" and "Mercury". Then 
Lieutenant Hansen decided to return to Heligoland to drop the prisoners and replenish the 
stock of ammunition, which had dropped to 25 shells during the fighting. In the evening, 
his boat passed a line of outposts of fish steamers, which were approaching and leaving at 
high speed 60 hm opened fire. All shots were short. To save ammunition, the fire was not 
returned. With superior speed, the boat was able to quickly evade its pursuers even over 
water. On the following day (3rd May) it was at 3 pm. Nm. (15:00) still 140 nm north- 
west of Horns-Riff, when the Swedish steamer "Roxane" from Gothenburg and the 
Norwegian schooner "Oscar" from Arendal both stopped. Both had loaded pit wood, 1.e. 
banned goods, to England. The sailor was set on fire and shot with three 8.8 cm grenades, 
the crew was transferred to the steamer and the steamer was manned by a prize squad. 
This seemed harmless because the English coast was more than 200 nm away and had not 
yet sighted enemy forces, apart from outpost boats. But the course on Horns-Reef was 
scarcely excluded again when, perhaps lured by the fire of the sailor, a small cruiser 
("Arethusa" class) and 2 destroyers ("L-class) appeared in the southwest, who approached 
the boat at the highest speed (25 to 30 nm). It dived and gradually sighted a total of 8 
destroyers, who were searching for the boat according to plan. Multiple attacks on the 
cruiser failed due to the high speed and the constant zigzag steering of the enemy forces. 
During some destroyers continued to pursue the submarine until dark and forced it to stay 
under water even at night, the prize steamer came out of sight and was already given lost. 
On May 4th, "U 41" passed Horns-Reef and reported the result its journey by radio 
message to Helgoland, while at the same time it transmits the location of the British 
armed forces sighted on May 3rd by optical signal to the airship "L 7" advancing to 
investigate. To the surprise of the commanding officer, he received the news on May 5th 
in Heligoland that the prize steamer "Roxane" had also entered the Lister Tief. This had 
been examined in detail by the destroyer "Goshawk", but the prize crew remained on for 
as long as the British were on Board were able to keep hidden. ''” 
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Perhaps the same armed forces as "U 41" (3rd May) had encountered "U 36", 
Kapitanleutnant Graeff, about 100 nm further west 12 hours earlier. There it spotted a 
small cruiser and two destroyers, one of which immediately turned towards the boat, the 
F.T. masts of which were still up in order to receive signals from Norddeich. It was 
hardly at 20 depth when the destroyer ran over it at high speed. When "U 36" was able to 
go to periscope depth again, the enemy ships were already 6,000 m astern and soon came 
out of sight. Judging by their first course, they seemed to be forming the vanguard of a 
larger force in the south, but despite all searches nothing was found, it is possible that 
there were new opportunities for attack further west on the line closer to the coast. In fact, 
"U 36" sighted on the following day (4th May) at 4 o'clock a small cruiser and two 
destroyers about 80 nautical miles east-northeast of Farn Island. These were so far away 
that after diving only clouds of smoke could be seen in the periscope, and soon these 
armed forces were also out of sight. Crossing east again on the Farn Island - Skagen line, 
"U 36" only met merchant ships for the next few days. On May 10, it stopped the 
Swedish steamer "Bjérn" from Gothenburg, among other things, which, in addition to 
other cargo, also banned goods and had the Russian post for London and Paris on board. 
Therefore, like the Dutch steamer "Niobe", which, according to its papers, also had 50 
machine guns, allegedly for the Dutch government, in its cargo, it was brought in to List 
for closer examination. 

In the meantime, the good results of the F.T. range attempts between S. M. S. 
"Arcona" and the third boat "U 39", Kapitanleutnant Forstmann, which had stood in front 
of Aberdeen on May 5th, had the commander of the submarines order the latter by radio 
message to advance beyond his baseline to Kirkwall in order to continue the same and at 
the same time to observe and disrupt trade there too. On the march there, the boat 
received fire from enemy outpost vehicles on 7 and 8 May off Peterhead, one of which it 
destroyed just offshore. The frequent and energetic F.T. traffic with S.M.S. "Arcona" had 
apparently alerted the entire coast guard. Since the boat had reached the limit of the FT 
range at 340 to 380 nm at the time, Lieutenant Forstmann decided to move back to his 
May Island stand line in order to evade the increasing counteraction Iceland - Skagen, on 
the march there on May 9th, he found one of the rare opportunities in the war to attack 
heavy enemy forces.''® 
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Shortly after 4 p.m. Nm. (16:00) came about 60 nm northeast of Peterhead several clouds 
of smoke in sight, which soon revealed that it was a formation of warships, which was 
about to move on the general course southwest. Half an hour later, the mast tips of a 
forward cruiser were already lifting against the very clear horizon. "U 39" was therefore 
now under water and advanced at great speed against the enemy. Two cruisers passed at a 
very great distance, then gradually a squadron of 8 ships of the "King Edward" class 
could be made out in the periscope, that in two Divisions of four ships each and drove 
unsecured by torpedo boats on rapidly changing zigzag courses in a south-westerly 
direction. The front division was too far away to attack, but at 5:40 p.m. Nm. (17:40) the 
rear division was about 4 nm to port abeam on the same course as the submarine. Five 
minutes later, as Kapitaénleutnant Forstmann had secretly hoped, she turned eight points 
to starboard so that he was now standing in front of the right wing of the line steaming at 
him at high speed, maintaining his course. At the same moment, however, when the boat 
turned to attack the right wing ship and the target had already immigrated into the line of 
sight, the ships turned to the left and ended up again from the boat. In the hope of still 
reaching the target in the large turning circle of the ships, the commander fired a torpedo 
at a distance of 800 to 1000 m, but it passed. With the high speed of the enemy ships and 
their energetic defensive tactics, "U 39" did not come under attack later either. The ships 
disappeared in a south-westerly direction and apparently headed for the Firth of Forth. 
Their position there was immediately given by an FT signal to the fleet chief reported. 

On May 11, "U 39" had a new encounter with enemy armed forces seven days 
earlier under very similar circumstances to "U 41". On May 10th, the Danish steamer 
"Olga", which was on the way to Grimsby with groceries, stopped it, manned it with a 
signal guest and set course in the wake of the steamer for Horns Reef to bring it to List 
for an investigation. On the next morning (11th May) an English destroyer came in sight 
75 nm north-west of Horns-Reef with poor visibility around 7 am. Vm. (07:00) 2 line to 
port and caused the submarine to dive. Soon afterwards in 3 nm Distance 4 destroyers 
heading north, accompanying a black steamer with a size of 15-20,000 tons with yellow 
funnels. The attack that was attempted immediately had to be abandoned because the 
enemy was too far away and too high. The vehicles did not fly a flag, the Destroyers 
didn't care about the German’s prize at all.''° 
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Everything indicated that the ships wanted to leave as quickly and inconspicuously as 
possible. It was therefore to be assumed that it was an English steamer cluster secured by 
destroyers (1). This assumption was immediately transmitted to the fleet manager by 
radio. As the captain of the steamer "Olga" claimed, he had already sighted the same 
armed forces on May 10, 40 nm southwest of Lindesnes, heading for Skagen. After a 
total of 1800 nm, "U 39" ran in the evening (1 i" May) in the Lister low. The success of 
his FT range attempts appeared to be of great importance for the future use of the 
submarines for strategic reconnaissance, as they provided evidence that U-boats would be 
sent up the east coast of England and Scotland to the Firth of Forth, could maintain an FT 
connection with the fleet at all times. 

Contrary to expectations, stronger enemy forces between Skagen and Scotland 
were not detected by the three U-boats. The "Great Fleet" actually stayed in the harbor 
until mid-May because even their flotillas had to be used to hunt reported submarines 
around the bases so often that they were used to secure the submarines with the 
squadrons were missing (2). 

The few English cruisers and ships of the line that were at sea at the time were all 
detected by the three U-boats. The Sighted forces (3) by "U 41" (Hansen) and "U 36" 
(Graeff) on May 3rd and 4th were two formations of two light cruisers and eight 
destroyers. Until May 5, in the usual direction of the "Great Fleet", they searched the 
North Sea for vehicles, especially fish steamers, to find out whether they were in the 
reconnaissance service of the German fleet. Although some of the stopped vehicles were 
even brought to the bases for a detailed search there were no indications of suspicion on 
the English side. 

Then between May 5th and 10th the IIL. Battle squadron (older ships of the line) 
and the HI. Cruiser squadrons crossed in the northern parts of the North Sea. On the way 
back to Rosyth, the former had been attacked by a submarine, even before the half-flotilla 
sent to secure the submarine had approached. A torpedo passed close to the "Dominion". 
It was, as already described), from "U 39" 





1) See page 108. 
2) Jellicoe: The Grand Fleet, page 216. 
3) page 104. 


4) See page 106.'7° 
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(Forstmann) was fired. The later encounter with an enemy mine-layer and destroyer 
reported by the same submarine was also true. The mine-layer "Orvieto" had already left 
Scapa with 8 destroyers on May 6th. After a heavy collision in thick fog between two of 
the accompanying destroyers, "Comet" and "Nemesis", he returned, but advanced again 
on May 8th and had placed a barrier south of Horns Reef on the night of the 11th. The 
English armed forces had already betrayed themselves to the German island guards by 
means of searchlights before "U 39" met them on the following day (1). On the same day, 
as the British Admiralty wanted to know, a neutral steamer, equipped with F.T. facilities, 
was supposed to have left Bremerhaven on German service. In order to intercept him, the 
small cruisers "Phaeton" and "Royalist" were also docked north of the Shetland Islands 
on May 12, and the small cruiser "Sappho" and the armed merchant steamer 
"Amsterdam" west of the Fair Island Canal Part of the Xth cruiser squadron on the 
lookout, but this time the otherwise excellent British intelligence service had to record a 
failure, the news turned out to be inaccurate. 

In the meantime, things had happened on the south coast of Ireland, some of 
which were extraordinary. 


Two days before "U 39", '"U 30", the first of the boats used there against the 
enemy troop transports, had also arrived back in Wilhelmshaven. When the commandant, 
Kapitanleutnant v. Rofenberg Gruszczynski, who had received the order on April 25 to 
head for the English Channel by the shortest route around Scotland and to take a position 
in front of Dartmouth, seemed to him very doubtful whether this goal would be achieved 
because the intended conversion of an immersion tank to increase the oil supply on his 
Boat was not yet carried out. Although he was able to gain 100 nm if he crossed the Irish 
Sea instead of heading west around Ireland the channel, but according to his own 
experience as well as the reports of other boats, he kept the passage through the North 
Channel into the Irish Sea from the strong counteraction observed there because of 
almost more alarming than even passing the Dover-Calais road. Due to frequent diving, a 
lot of time had to be lost for the rapid advance in this way. He therefore chose the route 
west around Ireland and decided even before reaching his actual 

1) see. Chapter 7.7" 
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Target to attack steamers and save only the best torpedoes for the canal. The Fair Island 
Canal was passed without counteraction on April 27th (Map 5), then "U 30" sank four 
coal steamers over the next three days west of the Hebrides and Ireland, three of which 
were in service with the British Admiralty to supply the "Grand Fleet" went to Scapa, 
while one was destined for the Russian government from Port Talbot to Arkhangelsk. 
One of these ships, the steamer "Fulgent", only stopped after a shot in the bridge and, 
since the captain was wounded in the process, valuable secret orders fell into the hands of 
the boat, including the courses for the Admiralty's coal steamers. On May Ist, an English 
wheat steamer and a French coal steamer, both with a full load, were destroyed near the 
Isles of Scilly. While the Frenchman capsized, a fish steamer opened fire on "U 30", and 
at the same time a large tanker came in again View secured against submarines by two 
fish steamers. The effect of a steel torpedo fired immediately could not be observed, 
however, as the escort steamers, which had apparently seen the air bubbles from the 
ejection, turned towards the boat. Avoiding the startled counteraction, "U 30" now 
steered in a wide arc around the Isles of Scilly and reached the English Channel on May 
2nd. The voyage had so far been favored by the weather, but the submarine had already 
used 24 tons of fuel. If even the most necessary reserves of operating material were 
withheld for the return march, an advance to Dartmouth, the actual area of operations, 
was almost impossible. The only thing that, in the opinion of the commander, could 
therefore be done was a short advance into the canal, With unsuccessful attacks on two 
steamers south of Falmouth, which drove in the company of a small torpedo boat and 
could also count as submarine traps according to their other behavior, the purpose of 
alerting the coastal area seemed to have been achieved that the march back could begin. 
An attempt to receive the FT signals from Norddeich, failed. On May 3, the submarine 
was again south of the Isles of Scilly and, despite considerable malfunctions on one of the 
two electric motors, destroyed another coal steamer in the face of several fish steamers. A 
second attack on a larger steamer, which apparently had cattle on board, failed. 
Immediately afterwards a fast-moving fish steamer pushed the boat under the water 
through artillery fire. The next day, too, increased patrol duty between the Isles of Scilly 
and Ireland's south-west edge” 
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noticeable. Attempts to contact "U 20" and "U 27" in F.T. on May 5, which were 
expected to arrive at the time, unfortunately did not lead to any result. On May 7th, "U 
30" stood north of the Shetland Islands, passed unseen over water a Norwegian coast to 
the west of Lindesnes, established the FT connection with S. M. S. "Arcona" and submit 
the activity report to the leader of the submarines. The next day (9th May) it entered 
Wilhelmshaven. It had covered a distance of more than 3,000 nm on its long-distance 
undertaking, and even if it had not succeeded in catching enemy troop steamers, the 
sinking of the coal steamers at least caused immediate and sensitive damage to the feed 
guard line of fish steamers and then it had about 40 nm east of the islands a surprising 
encounter with enemy naval forces. Around 10 a.m. Vm. (10:00) a large warship 
suddenly stepped out of a fog bank, in whose wake 3 more could soon be made out, 
heading for land. They drove without any security, but an attack with the last remaining 
steel torpedo was impossible. Even when sighting the ships were too far astern, and soon 
they had vanished into the fog on high-speed zigzag courses. On May 8, "U30", having 
arrived on the Norwegian coast west of Lindesnes, was able to establish the F. T. 
connection with S.M.S. "Arcona" and submit the activity report to the leader of the 
submarines. The next day (9th May) it entered Wilhelmshaven. It had covered a distance 
of over 3000 nm on its long-distance undertaking, and even if it had not succeeded in 
catching enemy troop steamers, at least by sinking the coal steamers it had at least caused 
immediate and severe damage to the supply of the "Great Fleet”. 

"U 20", Kapitaénleutnant Schwieger, who had set sail 5 days later (April 30), was 
soon to realize how alarming his activity had been. On May 2, it had to 40 nm northeast 
of Peterhead in front of at least 6 destroyers, the encountered it in a broad search line, 
dived, and found the Fair Island Channel occupied by two rows of outpost vehicles 
crossing at a distance of 10 nautical miles, so that in order to avoid them it had to travel 
50 nautical miles underwater. A third series would have made already critical the passage 
in the strong tidal current. Several armed fish steamers were also hit off the Irish west 
coast on May 4th and Sth. In contrast, not a single steamship was sighted even from the 
main roads. The only result was until the evening of 5. The annihilation of a small sailor 
when, in the evening twilight and fog, a stopped steamer finally became visible, the 
torpedo fired at him failed. The south-west coast of Ireland had to be at a depth of 22m in 
order not to be suddenly rammed by other ships in the increasing fog. Only when it 
cleared up a little the next morning around 9 a.m., the boat was able to surface and 
headed east of Cork on the south coast of Ireland towards the St. George's Canal (Map 5). 
At the same time'”* 
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a steamer came into view halfway in the fog to starboard, on which an overwater torpedo 
attack was immediately launched. At the last moment, however, the steamer turned hard 
and tried at full speed to evade the gunfire of the submarine following it. Only several 
hits force him to stop. The crew goes into the boats, then a bronze torpedo hits the engine 
room. At the stern the painted over name "Candidate" Liverpool becomes visible before 
the ship is hit by more shells in the waterline and at the stern, lifting the bow high out of 
the water and sinking. Happened around noon, suddenly emerging from the fog and just 
as quickly disappearing again, without a flag, an approximately 14,000 ton passenger 
steamer of the White Star Line, then the submarine has to move to a depth of 22 m again 
due to increasing lack of visibility. When it appeared around 2 o'clock when the weather 
was Clearing, a third steamer ("Centurion") was running, again without a flag, but clearly 
recognizable as an Englishman, in the line of fire. A steel torpedo hits the ship at the 
height of the front mast, it remains in a preloaded position and only a second torpedo 
against the forecastle ensures the sinking. Then the submarine stops underwater to the 
south into the open sea. If the fog continued like this - and with the calm and the 
prevailing barometer there was hardly any doubt about it - it would be impossible to 
ambush transport steamers over water in front of Liverpool, the actual objective of the 
operation. Under such circumstances, the enemy counteraction in the George Canal and 
the Irish Sea could only be dodged in good time by constant underwater navigation. But 
then the submarine's stay in this area became pointless. Other reasons forbade the 
advance there as well. The fuel would only have been sufficient if the route east of 
Ireland through the Northern Canal could be chosen for the return march. However, 
based on his experiences during the last long-distance voyage with the counteraction 
there, Kapitanleutnant Schwieger wanted to avoid that. In addition, there were only three 
torpedoes left, two of which were to be left out for the return march. There was therefore 
nothing left but to cruise south of the Bristol Channel until the */; fuel supply would be 
exhausted. During the night "U 20" drove under water in heavy fog, and on the next 
morning (7th May) the battery was recharged far from the lightships on the Irish south 
coast. The commander was already determined because the fog was not on that day either. 
It seemed to slow down, to start the return march immediately, in order to perhaps 
penetrate into the north channel from the outside after all, in good weather, when it 
suddenly became very visible around noon. A fish steamer came from shore and 

pushed 
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the boat underwater again, then a vehicle with apparently very powerful engines ran over 
"U 20". As a look through the periscope immediately afterwards revealed, it was an older 
British cruiser ("Pelorus" class) with two masts and two chimneys. Captain Schwieger 
immediately took up the chase to attack the cruiser as it changed course, but it was 
gradually coming out of sight in the direction of Queenstown. Hardly was the course to 
the west exempted again when it was quite ahead of 2.20 pm. Nm. (14:20) 4 chimneys 
and two masts of a large passenger steamer were identified, which, coming from the 
south-southwest, headed for Galley-Head. It was still uncertain whether it would be 
possible to conquer him despite his superior speed. But what the submarine commander 
had secretly hoped happened immediately afterwards, the steamer immediately changed 
its course to starboard in order to continue along the Irish coast to Liverpool, and turned 
the submarine at 3.10 pm. Vm. (15:10) into the line of fire. From a distance of 700 m a 
steel torpedo ran from the bow tube to the target and hit the steamer on the starboard side 
just behind the navigating bridge. While two torpedoes had been necessary several times 
in the previous days to sink much smaller steamers, the effect of one torpedo in this case 
exceeded all expectations. Lieutenant Schwieger describes it in the war diary as follows: 

“There was an extraordinary detonation with a very strong explosive cloud (far 
beyond the front chimney). A second must have been added to the explosion of the 
torpedo (boiler or coal or powder?). The superstructures above the meeting point and the 
bridge are torn apart, a fire develops, the smoke envelops the high bridge. The ship stops 
immediately and very quickly listens to starboard, while diving deeper forward. It looks 
like it is about to capsize in a short time. Great confusion arises on the ship: the boats are 
cleared and some are lowered into the water. There must have been a lot of headlessness 
here, some boats full of people, rushing from above, coming into the water with the bow 
or stern first and immediately hit the water. Less boats can handle the port side than the 
starboard side because of the lean angle. The ship blows off (steam); in front the name 
"Lusitania" is visible in golden letters. The chimneys were painted black, the stern flag 
was not set. The steamer ran 20 nm during the attack. Since it seems as if he can only 
stay afloat for a short time, he walked to 24 m and ran to the sea. Nor could I have shot a 
second torpedo into this crowd of people who were saving themselves." 
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What was long denied has now been proven by the publication of the responsible 
report by the then customs inspector of the New York harbor, Dudley Field Malone. 
According to this report, the ship had at least 5450 boxes of ammunition on board on its 
unlucky voyage (1). 

It is thus established before the world once and for all who is responsible for the 
tragic sinking of the ship and the loss of many human lives by non-combatants. During 
the war, ammunition does not belong on board a "peaceful" passenger steamer, nor does 
it belong in an area in which large numbers of troop transports were transported to the 
theater of war. The submarine was sent out to damage them, but by no means like an 
American one (2). The court alleged that it was planned to ambush the "Lusitania". The 
whole world was warned of the dangers to which travelers on the ships of Great Britain 
or its allies would expose themselves in the war zone around England, and yet on the 
English side, non-combatants, women and children, these dangers on one with 
ammunition dared to give up laden steamers in order to later hold the enemy responsible 
for their fate, as an American court claimed (3). An hour later the submarine attacked a 
cargo steamer on the Cunard Line, but the torpedo probably missed its target due to a 
technical failure. Was very noticeable that in the further course of the afternoon several 
clouds of smoke from several other, very large steamers were sighted simultaneously. 
The British Admiralty, although two large steamers had been sunk in this area the day 
before, did not consider it necessary to issue warnings in good time and to divert shipping 
traffic to the north around Ireland through the Northern Channel. No steamship traffic 
was observed by "U 20" before this, even afterwards. On May 11th, the boat stopped 
north of the Shetland Islands at midnight, ran from there in a hurricane north wind and 
heavy seas to the Norwegian coast and reported at Utsire on May 12 the result of his 
long-distance trip to SMS "Arcona". On May 13th it reached Wilhelmshaven with 19 
tons of fuel. Although there 





1) 4200 boxes of metal cartridges, 3 boxes of grenades (Raw casting), 18 boxes of 
detonators, 125 boxes of shrapnel and 1 box with an unfilled explosive projectile cut in 
the middle. 

2) New York Times August 26, 1918. 

3) The further discussion of the "Lusitania case" is reserved for the publications 
of the marine archive on the boat trade war. See. also the brochure: The Lusitania case, 
based on official material by Friedrich Liitzow. 1921. Verlag Siiddeutsche Monatshefte'”° 
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was no possibility during the 15-day undertaking, there was no way to lay the boat 
somewhere to rest on the ground, the boat and crew had survived the long journey 
surprisingly well. The helmsman of the Reserve Lanz did a good job as well, who gave 
the commander excellent support in quickly recognizing the steamers sighted by 
nationality, shipping company, size and speed, as well as in navigation. As much as the 
performances of "U 20" and "U 30" were purely nautical, they had not achieved their 
actual operational goals, the areas off Liverpool and Darmouth. It was an open question 
whether the third boat would manage to get to his own, the Bristol Channel. "U 35" was 
initially entrusted with this task (1). 

The boat had also left on April 29, but had to turn around on May 1, about 
halfway between Aberdeen and Hanstholm, due to a machine breakdown. As a 
replacement, "U 27", Kapiténleutnant Wegener, left on May 4th. In order to catch up on 
the delay, if there were no urgent reasons, it should avoid stopping on the way there. Fog 
and increased counteraction between Fair Island and the Orkney -Islands, which on May 
7th led to a brief firefight with an armed fish steamer in the passage, did not allow the 
boat to reach the area between the Hebrides and the Faeroes until May 8. There 
Lieutenant Wegener sighted two British auxiliary cruisers from the “Adriatic” and 
"Carmania" types, whose behavior indicated that the submarine was in the middle of an 
outpost line of these ships. Despite measured orders to reach the Bristol Channel as 
quickly as possible, the commander was tempted to stop the auxiliary cruisers did not 
resist attacks and only separated after repeated failures in relation to the fast, constantly 
zigzagging ships on 11th May when the wind is blowing up and the sea is rough from 
these targets. As a result, he did not enter the Bristol Channel until May 15. (Map 5.) The 
steamship traffic turned out to be remarkably low. Mainly ships with neutral markings 
were seen. Attacks on three steamers that were clearly recognized as British, one of 
which had a larger gun at the stern, failed. Hazy weather and fog made it difficult for the 
boat to work. When the attack on a larger incoming steamer finally succeeded on May 
18th, the trigger rods of the torpedo ejection tube failed, but an hour later the English 
steamer "Drumcree", 4000 tons, heading south, was hit by a steel torpedo. Two neutral 
ones 





1) See page 100.'77 
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Steamers come to his aid, but hardly anyone has towed him when a second torpedo brings 
the badly hit ship to sink. On May 19th the steamer "Dumfries" heading south was hunted 
down by torpedo. The next day only apparently neutral steamers with national flags in all 
tops were sighted, without the authorization to operate them being ascertained. The 
English steamship traffic seemed A planned advance to the Isles of Scilly had to be spent 
because of fog, but apart from an English full ship, which was destroyed, no object of 
attack was recovered on the Irish south and west coasts Captain Wegener finally wanted 
to launch the last two torpedoes against the auxiliary cruisers he had already seen on the 
way there on May 23, a failure of the main rudder forced him to give up all further 
ventures. Above Fair Island, the boat received fire again the following noon from a fish 
steamer, then it entered the Ems on May 27. During the journey of this submarine, an 
officer of the merchant navy, Hilfsoberleutnant Brinckmann, rendered valuable services 
as a result of his knowledge of the enemy and neutral shipping companies. '** 
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6. Flanders and the naval war 
I. 


The course of the last submarine operations from the North Sea around Scotland 
to the English Channel had again shown that a really effective damage to the British 
troop transports was not possible in this way. It was all the more to be regretted that the 
exploitation of the Flemish ports for the offensive conduct of the naval war had not yet 
received the support that the very possibilities of this theater of war demanded. The 
construction of coastal fortifications in this area was started immediately after the 
occupation, but the provision of the Flemish bases with naval forces from home was 
completely omitted, and even the temporary allocation of such was initially rejected. The 
commanding admiral, v. Schréder, was put off rather the completion of submarines and 
torpedo boats of the very small type, which had been specially designed for use off the 
Flemish coast and whose construction had meanwhile been tackled. At first there were 
still strong doubts about the performance of these types, I believed that I could not trust 
them to cross the North Sea. They were therefore shipped in individual parts by rail from 
home and only assembled in the Cockerill shipyard in Antwerp, which the Navy had set 
up for their purposes. The only offensive weapon that the Marine Corps had at first 
consisted of a few seaplanes, with which the first sea flight station was established on the 
pier at Zeebrugge on December 5, 1914. From the most humble beginnings, developing, 
early in 1915 the command of the air travel system of the Marine Corps was created 
under Kapitan zur See Herr. But since the first advance of a seaplane ("203") to Dunkirk 
on December 14, 1914, the aviators of the Marine Corps remained constantly at the 
enemy and soon extended their reconnaissance flights to the English coast. On December 
22nd, the aircraft "203" under Oberleutnant zur See v. Prondzynski dropped the first 
bomb on the Molen station in Dover, and on December 25th the same aircraft under 
Oberleutnant zur See Moll and Ensign zur See v. Frankenberg already flew over the 
Thames and threw!” 
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2 bombs on the naval port of Sheerness. There and in Chatham and Gravesend, heavily 
shelled and pursued by an English aircraft, he nevertheless succeeded in making 
important observations about the enemy naval forces and the trade in the Downs and off 
the Thames. On the way back, however, it had to go down twice on the water, was shot at 
violently from rifles by English fishing steamers, the observer was wounded, and only 
after rolling for hours on the water did it return to Zeebrugge with completely empty 
tanks. On February 21st, however, this aircraft went under Lieutenant zur See v. 
Prondzynski lost on a night flight to the English coast. The reconnaissance flights and 
bombing raids in the near future were without number and soon the Marine Corps was 
constantly informed through the observations of the airmen about the mine activity and 
other movements of enemy forces off the coast, up to the Downs. 

On the other hand, the original intention of using airships from Flanders against 
England was soon abandoned after the only attempt made by a naval airship had failed. 
On February 26th "L 8", Kapiténleutnant Beelitz, was to rise from Dusseldorf to attack 
London, but had to break off this journey due to strong winds and land on February 27th 
in the army hall "Gontrode" near Ghent. On March 1, the airship from Korvettenkapitan 
Straffer received orders to return to Diiffeldorf at the next weather opportunity. The 
commandant believed, however, that he could combine this journey with an attack 
against England on the basis of the earlier order. So when the weather seemed favorable 
to him on March 4th, he climbed up to 5 a.m., taking 70 incendiary bombs with him to go 
on a direct course from Gontrode to the island of Mersea and from there to London. He 
hoped to cover the distance of 280 km in 9 hours and then land in front of the hall in 
Brussels, Gontrode or on the Namur landing site. On departure, clouds were already 
encountered at a height of 500 m, the ship consequently went beyond this to a height of 
1100 m, only came through the cloud cover again at Brussels to check the ship's location 
and repeated this at 7.30 p.m. Nm. (19:30) also west of Ostend. However, if the 
commandant had known that enemy trenches were already 9 km southwest of this place, 
he would not have headed for this to determine the ship's location. When the airship fired 
recognition signals at a height of 300 m, this was his undoing. It was discovered by the 
enemy batteries at Nieuport and received heavy machine gun and artillery fire, leaving 
some gas cells'*° 
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were hit and leaked. Within 10 minutes the ship became so heavy that 1200 kg of petrol, 
all incendiary bombs and the last water ballast had to be dropped one after the other in 
order to evade the artillery fire at an altitude of 1500 m and to march back. When it broke 
through the cloud cover at 9.20 hours, it was not, as expected, over Gontrode, but had 
already been driven as far as Tirlemont by the strong tail wind and was no longer able to 
reach Gontrode against the wind. At a steep incline, it could only be held by the power of 
the motors. So when, after the front engine had to be switched off due to a lack of cooling 
water, the port aft engine also failed at 11.20 hours, even the dropping of the machine 
guns and all other ballast could no longer prevent the stranding. The ship sank deeper and 
deeper, finally got caught with the oar gear and the aft gondola in the tall trees, the crew 
was partly thrown out, the commander seriously injured, and the ship was soon almost 
completely destroyed by the strong wind. This trip was the only one of its kind from 
Flanders. For the attacks against England, the longer but considerably greater security 
against premature counteraction was chosen from the halls of the German North Sea 
coast. 

After the opening of the submarine trade war, the area around England was 
declared a "restricted area", in which merchant ships also exposed themselves to German 
war measures, the planes in Flanders also took part in this type of warfare. In particular, 
the strong accumulations of the enemy shipping in the Downs cheap and often reached 
targets for German bombs. For example, during a first squadron flight on March 20, 
aircraft "209", "406", "407" and flying boat no. "46" between the Lines Dunkirk - North 
Foreland and Gris Nez - Dungeness, dropped 25 bombs, some with success, on the 
destroyers and merchant ships lying there. These attacks were continued in the following 
days. In early April succeeded several times by attacking hostile destroyers with bombs 
and flechettes to protect the working off the coast of German minesweepers, and 26 were 
east of Dunkirk, a battleship of "Formidable" class, which was backed by five destroyers 
of hit by a 10 kg bomb. Further attacks by day and night were the military facilities in 
Calais and Dunkirk, where already attended the landplanes of the transferred to Flanders 
Ist and 2nd Marine Land Aviation Division.'*! 
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A particularly extensive reconnaissance flight took the aircraft "225" and "257" to 
Harwich on July 3rd, where, despite strong counteraction, they dropped 5 bombs on the 
Landguard Fort and 10 bombs on the destroyer flotillas in the harbor and forced them to 
sail. An enemy flying boat pursued in vain. While the airmen had until now had to use 
carrier pigeons to send their reports from the sea, these reports could be made for the first 
time on July 9 from the aircraft "474" using the F.T. signal, which made the 
reconnaissance work considerably more valuable. 

Exercises in supporting the shooting of coastal batteries through aerial 
observation have also been carried out with some success. On July 26th there was an 
attack on 2 torpedo boats off Nieuport, at the same time 4 small cruisers and 16 
destroyers heading for Holland were sighted near Noord Hinder and attacked in the 
afternoon by "257" on their return, whereby a small cruiser was hit. Finally, the aircraft 
"221" dropped several bombs again at Dunkirk airfield and a place to the west of it. The 
city and port were completely dimmed. 

At the beginning of August, the personnel for a second seaplane station arrived. 
The activities of the German aviators in the vicinity of the enemy bases very soon 
encountered strong enemy counteraction in the air and above their own flight stations, 
and so there too developed a bitter struggle for supremacy in the air there, the outcome of 
which was the Results in sea and coastal war on both sides had to strongly influence. 

As early as 1914, the British had created a base for naval aviation service in 
Dunkirk, originally for the purpose of using aircraft to attack German airship hangars 
within reach of this place (1). As long as the land front was not frozen, armed vehicles, 
forerunners of the later tanks, were kept ready to help aircraft more quickly in emergency 
landings in disputed areas. Three air squadrons, which had initially been advanced to 
Antwerp and Maubeuge, had to be withdrawn to Dunkirk as the land war continued to 
develop. At the beginning of 1915 there were a dozen marine land aircraft in St. Pol to 
cooperate with the naval forces of the "Dover Patrol"; about the same number plus four or 
five seaplanes were available in Dover. In addition, the aircraft carrier "Riviera" of the 
"Dover- Patrol ". Not until March 1915 





1) The Dover Patrol "by Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon, page 5 
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however, they were initially not very popular because of their poor launch characteristics 
in rough seas. Armament and F.T. equipment were also still in their infancy. 

On January 22nd, 1915, land planes launched the first attack on the air station on 
the Zeebrugge pier. Two enemy biplanes dropped five bombs each, some of which hit the 
pier but not the station. A second attack took place on February 4th, then gradually 
became an almost daily occurrence over the course of the next few months, without, 
however, ever damaging the air station itself. On July 13, the first battle took place off 
the coast between a German seaplane and an English flying boat, the latter, however, 
turning off near German outpost vehicles. On the other hand, on August 9, the first 
English aircraft was burned down by a direct hit by the German 15 cm defense batteries 
off Zeebrugge, and on August 12 an English double-decker, which had attacked the pier 
from a height of 200 m, managed to get through again To force rifle shots of the crews of 
the German air station only 1000 m from the pier with a shot petrol tank to land. The 
aviator, an English first lieutenant at sea, was captured and the aircraft dragged in. The 
100 hp Gnome engine was used in an aircraft that had already been captured. 

In accordance with the actual purpose of the establishment of the British naval air 
station in Dunkirk, the activities of their aircraft were directed not only against the 
German air station in Zeebrugge, but also against England with the increasing effect of 
the attacks by the German airships against England. In the expectation that the airships 
would make their way back through Flanders, the planes from Dunkirk always rose on 
nights when attacks were reported to cut off and destroy the former. However, it was not 
until mid-May before the opportunity arose. On the 17th at 4:20 a.m., A German airship 
was sighted 10 nm north of La Panne and immediately followed by 9 machines. Given 
the great climbing ability of the airship, however, only one aircraft succeeded in dropping 
four 20 pound bombs over it, just as it was over Ostend. Another aircraft approached the 
airship from below to within 300 m and, being shot at with machine guns, fired some rifle 
shots at the nacelles. Then the German defense batteries near Ostend and Bruges forced 
the planes to retreat with violent fire. They could not observe the effect of their attacks, 
but later learned that the airship was 
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sunk damaged between Brussels and Ghent. Attacks on the Zeppelin hangar in Gontrode 
and Evere north of Brussels followed on May 25 and June 7, and the latter went up in 
flames. At the same time between Ghent and Brussels, Lieutenant Warneford destroyed 
an airship with six bombs. As a result of the huge explosion, the plane overturned and 
had to make an emergency landing behind the German front, but was still able to return 
to St. Pol. On the night of 9./10. On August 6th another German airship attack had taken 
place on England, so that the planes from Dunkirk at 5 a.m. rose in pursuit. Hindered 
from observation by fog and thick cloud cover, they had already landed when a damaged 
German airship was reported off Ostend, towed by torpedo boats 1). Immediately a plane 
rose and attacked the airship secured by submarines, dropping two 20 pound bombs and 
on the second attempt 6 grenades, but without result. It was exposed to very heavy 
defensive fire from the shore batteries and torpedo boats and was hit twice. After his 
return to Dunkirk, more planes rose immediately and continued the attacks on the airship, 
which had now been introduced, into the evening. They received several hits from the 
defensive fire, but could not observe the target due to strong artificial smoke curtains. 

While the English tried in this way to nip the incipient airship and aviation danger 
so close to their coasts in the bud, a weapon was bought in Bruges which, if used 
unrestrainedly, could be fatal for them. 


On March 27, the first of the small submarines assembled in Antwerp, "UB 10", 
Oberleutnant zur See Steinbrinck, arrived in Bruges, and on the 29th the U-Flotilla put 
Flanders into service under Korvettenkapitén Bartenbach, the commanding admiral was 
immediately subordinated. Little by little, other submarines arrived 2). After launching, 
they only needed an average of 10 days after a few test voyages from the Scheldt to run 
upriver to Ghent under their own steam and from there in a floating dock through the 
shallow channels. Bruges 





1) See Chapter 11. It was "L 12", while the aforementioned airships were from the 
army. 
2) 


1) Bal. 11. Napitel. Es war ,,]. 12%, wabhrend es fid) bei den vorher genannten 
Ufticdhiffen um folche der Armee handelte. 


2) i 32 m 
MWafferverdrangung 127 chm. 
gabri iiber Waffer. 65 sm. 


+: 1000 unter 5,5 sm, 
as VUrnierung ........ 2-45 cm-Torpedo-Bugrohre’ (2 Forpedos); 
»~UB 1—6*. (Qufgetaudt.) | Befagung ... 1 Offisier, 11 Mann. (1-3,7 oms>M. K. 
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being towed, a transport that took about 20 hours. In Bruges the torpedo armor was shot 
in the sea canal and after a few more diving trips and pressure tests at sea, the boats were 
ready for war after another 7 days. After 8 boats had been transferred in this way, the 
others arrived from their home ports by sea, but this procedure worked less well than the 
former. The boats often had to wait months for good weather and otherwise favorable 
conditions, so that one of the last boats, which according to the former procedure could 
have been ready for war on August Ist, did not arrive in Flanders in this way until 
December 20th. After all, the flotilla had grown to 16 boats by October 1915. 

For their undertakings they reached the sea from Bruges, 12 km inland, through 
the two canals that led to Zeebrugge and Ostend. While the Ostend Canal was only usable 
for torpedo and submarines, the dimensions of the port and lock systems of the 
Zeebrugger Canal would have allowed larger vehicles up to the older small cruisers to 
pass. In front of the gently sloping coast, blocked by numerous sands, which from the 
Dutch border at Cadzand to the mouth of the Merm at Nieuport in an area of about 60 km 
was under German ownership, strong tidal currents make navigation difficult. The tide 
height is 4 to 5 m. While the main arm of the Scheldt estuary, the Wielingen fairway, 
passes just below the coast north of Zeebrugge, of the other routes only the Oostgat, just 
below the Dutch island of Walcheren, is navigable for larger ships. Since the Scheldt runs 
through Dutch territorial waters east of the extension of the land border from Zeeland 
Flanders to northwest Antwerp, it was closed to the naval forces of the belligerents in this 
area. As a result, the port facilities, docks and workshops of Antwerp, which can only be 
reached by inland waterways via Ghent, were unfortunately out of the question for the 
Marine Corps to use them extensively. A widening and deepening of these streets in 
order to make the great resources of Antwerp directly accessible for naval warfare could 
hardly be tackled when the expectation was that the war would last for a much longer 
period. Later there was a lack of manpower and building materials. As a result, the naval 
forces of Flanders were primarily dependent on shipyards, which gradually emerged from 
the smallest beginnings in the triangle of Bruges, Zeebrugge and Ostend. 

In the military use of the flotilla, there was a dichotomy, depending on the types. 
The "UB" boats generally did 3 days!* 
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outpost duty to secure the coast, then had 5 days of rest and then went on long-distance 
operations for another 5 days, which soon stretched up to Yarmouth on the English east 
coast, in the English Channel to Le Havre, while the "UC" boats (1) ( Minelayers) carried 
out one mining operation each week in the area from the Humber to Portsmouth. 

Although the boats were only equipped with a 60-horse engine, originally 
intended for dinghies, they soon exceeded all expectations technically, so that it was 
almost never necessary to exceed the scheduled rest periods. In the course of the first 7 
months they averaged 150 days at sea, which naturally made exceptionally high demands 
on the commanders and crews. They were supported in their work by the sea flight 
station and the Flanders torpedo boat flotilla, Kapiténleutnant Schoemann, founded on 
April 28, 1915, whose boats, originally only intended for mine detection, were assembled 
in the same way as the submarines in Antwerp and transferred to Bruges had been. On 
the day it was founded, the flotilla initially only consisted of the boats "A 2", A 6 "and A 
Tg 

According to earlier reports from submarines, aircraft observations and reports 
from agents, a very lively steamboat traffic between the Dutch and English coasts passed 
by Noord Hinder lightship. Given the short distance from Zeebrugge (34 nm), this area 
was particularly easy to reach for the 8 boats. This seldom favorable position was 
therefore occupied by one or more UB boats almost from the start. The first shot of the 
U-Flotilla Flanders was also fired there on April 10th, when "UB 4", Oberleutnant zur 
See GroB, sank a steamer with a torpedo. Oberleutnant zur See Smiths, and "UB 10", 
Oberleutnant zur See Steinbrinck. The further activities of the Flanders U-Boats in the 
pure trade war are subject to special processing and therefore need not be examined in 
more detail in this context. 

On May Ist, however, one of the boats, "UB 6", Oberleutnant zur See Haeker, 
had its first success against a warship. °° 
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Although it had to fight hard against the strong tidal current at its extremely low airspeed, 
it had advanced to the Thames estuary on the night of May Ist. (Text sketch 3.) The 
following noon it sighted a destroyer with three chimneys and two masts ("Recruit") east 
of the Galloper Sound 


TDert{[tigze 3. 


30” 
DIE HOOFDEN 
8 Vm. frw Seen 





am, 26 ar, ~~. = m- Tiefengrenze 
Kilometer Seemeilen 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Die Gefedte vor der flandrifhen Kifte am 1. Mai 1915. 


SS Stee ee 41,6 m. 
Wafferberdringung ...... 135 cbm. 
(2Sorpedos); 1-5,2 cme 
: S.K, L/55. 


1: 1000. 
Zorpedoboote A 1—25*. 


The fighting off the coast of Flanders on May 1, 1915. 
1: 1000. Torpedo boats “A 1 — 25” 


Ven Sth esses deccossersevssaensdsyereonties 41.6m 

water displacement 135 "dm . 

SPO sscccsvessessscice 19 nm. 

Reinforcement ..........:eceeeeeeee 2-45 cm - torpedo tubes (2 torpedoes); 1-5.2 cm S.K. L/55. 
CREW sessesevsnesiasssterisvsseics 1 officer, 27 men. 


suddenly turned around, ran towards the boat and was destroyed by torpedo fire. Here, 
"UB 6" came completely out of the water due to its still incomplete facilities, only to hit 
the bottom at a depth of 37 m. However, despite a battery that was up to half empty, the 
commander managed to evade pursuit in time At 3 am. He sighted the torpedo boats “A 
2" and “A 6", which were heading north towards a steamer.'°’ 
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The torpedo boats, secured by airplanes, had gone to sea under the leadership of 
the flotilla chief, Kapitaénleutnant Schoemann, to bring help to a German seaplane that 
had landed at Noord Hinder lightship and to attack four enemy fish steamers reported 
there. In the meantime, however, the German pilots had destroyed their aircraft and had 
been brought by a Dutch steamer to the Noord Hinder lightship, from where they 
witnessed the following events. At 3.45 p.m. Nm. (15:45) 4 English armed fish steamers 
appeared from the west, repeatedly shooting at German seaplanes that were in their 
vicinity. At 4:10 p.m. Nm. (16:10) they got into action with the torpedo boats “A 2", 
Kapitanleutnant Senden, and “A 6", Oberleutnant zur See Trefftz, whereby the English 
pilot ship, which with F.T. equipped fish steamer "Columbia" was immediately sunk by 
torpedo fire. While one of the torpedo boats was now turning to the rescue of the enemies 
swimming in the water, it was shot at by the steamer "Christi" and apparently received a 
hit in the steam pipeline. This gave courage to the fourth steamer, which had removed the 
flag right at the beginning to also open fire despite this sign of surrender, from which the 
two torpedo boats, running to the southwest, withdrew. Around 5 a.m. they passed the 
lightship again and steamed south-east. Shortly thereafter, four English destroyers 
appeared on the horizon, pursuing the German torpedo boats with extreme force and 
cutting them off their way back. At 5:27 hours, the Marine Corps received a radio 
message in which the flotilla chief reported the battle with the fish steamers. This radio 
message ended with the words: "Be pursued by destroyers." Around 7 o'clock in the 
evening a German aircraft sighted the latter 5 nm north of the Thornton Bank. They 
moved for a long time around a place where they apparently the survivors of the heroic 
resistance rescued destroyed torpedo boats. 

But the next few weeks brought replacements, so that at the end of the month the 
flotilla could be formed from boats “A 7", “A 12", “A 5", “A 13" and “A 8". The 
previous leader of the mining enterprise, Kapitaénleutnant Assmann, took the place of the 
fallen flotilla chief. After some training in torpedo, artillery and mine service, the flotilla 
took over the permanent night outpost duty off Zeebrugge from June 16, in order to 
ensure that the coast was alerted as early as possible in the event of an attack by enemy 
naval forces, especially block ships, the boats in the recovery of aircraft, the support and 
securing of with'** 
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The enemy submarine network barriers before Ostend began to employ steamers and 
were active in brief reconnaissance, minesweeping and trade war trips. As early as mid- 
July, the number of boats put into service enabled the formation of a guard group 
consisting of three boats in Zeebrugge, which was kept on standby for special cases, and 
the coast between Ostend and Wenduyne was now regularly secured by a special watch 
boat. On August 5th, an advance by Group “A 5", “A 7" and “A 8" towards the Thornton 
Bank led to the capture of a French seaplane, which with its occupants, two French NCOs, 
was undamaged except for a broken piston of the 100 hp Gnome -Motor, was brought in 
and even had its ammunition, 6 grenade bombs, on board. The composition of the 
Flemish torpedo boat flotilla on August 16 was as follows: 

Flotilla chief, Lieutenant ABmann: “A 7". 

1st half-flotilla, Oberleutnant zur See Boldemann: "A 4", “A 16", “A 9", “A 15", 
“A 10". 

2nd half flotilla, Oberleutnant zur See WeiBhaupt: "A. 12"," A 5", “A 8", “A 14", 
“A 11", “A 13". 

In the meantime the U-flotilla had begun to prepare for the activities of the later 
expected submarine mine-layers, the UB-boats, through numerous reconnaissance trips 
by the "C" boats. In particular, it seemed necessary to examine the location of the Dover- 
Calais barrier and for this purpose "UB 6", Oberleutnant zur See Haeker, left on May 16. 
However, the enterprise suffered from unseen weather, so that the submarine could not 
advance to the barrier itself. The commander's observations about the number and type of 
counteraction made a mining operation against the lock gap at Dover appear very 
promising and easily feasible in clear weather. As a result, "UC 11", Oberleutnant zur See 
Walter Schmidt, ran out on his first voyage there on May 29 to lay the first submarine 
mine barrier in front of the lock gap at South Goodwin. The experiences from this voyage 
are typical of the species the counteraction which the boats had to reckon with. On May 
30th, the commander noticed that his boat was dragging along a large buoy, which had 
apparently hooked on the mine deflector, and thereby attracted a large number of fish 
steamers and destroyers. In the end, the commander only evaded his pursuers by heading 
underwater into the middle of the enemy minefields west of the Ruytingen Sands. The 
assessment of the English mines turned out to be correct.’ 
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none exploded, but he was finally able to slip off the buoy on the anchor lines. As later 
emerged from an intercepted English F.T. message, the buoy belonged to a net which had 
been laid out to catch the submarine. On the night of June 1, "UC 11" was then able to 
drop its 12 mines at intervals of 60 m at the ordered location (map 14). 

Already in the night of June 9th, it laid out another mine barrier at the Sunk 
lightship off Harwich, not without being underwater in a hostile net for about 15 minutes, 
from which it was only possible through longer machine and was able to free diving 
maneuvers. It reported success through carrier pigeons, and on the night of July 10th it 
put another barrier south of the Goodwin Sands. On June 20, the Reichs-Marine-Amt was 
asked by telegram to accelerate the completion and dispatch of the "UC" boats, since the 
use of the boats was becoming more difficult every day as a result of increasing enemy 
counteraction, particularly through network blocking. 

In the meantime, the flotilla chief had made the decision on June 21st to have the 
Dover barrier crossed by "UB 6" just below Calais. The first advance in this direction by 
"UB 12", Oberleutnant zur See Nieland, on May 13th, in order to intercept a larger 
enemy warship that had repeatedly been reported there, it had to be broken off west of the 
Middelkerke Bank on May 14 in heavy seas due to the violent jerky movements of the 
boat, during which all compasses failed. If the path close below Calais turned out to be 
impassable due to excessive guarding, the submarine should try to pass the net and mine 
barriers elsewhere and, if necessary, escape from the nets at night by surfacing. For this it 
was equipped with wire cutters. Contrary to expectations, "UB 6", Oberleutnant zur See 
Haeker, succeeded in passing through the southern end of a few steamers north of Cap 
Gris Nez without great difficulty on the night of the 22nd and reached the area off 
Boulogne, the following morning a hospital ship and two smaller steamers were anchored 
in the roadstead. Many armed fish steamers guarded the coast, but not as systematically 
as was the case before the English. With the good weather, the voyage from Ostend to 
Boulogne and back was barely 48 hours As long as there was no stronger counteraction, 
the commander saw evidence that the breakthrough of a "UB" or "UC" boat would be 
harmless at this point, but that of a larger boat even more possible!“ 
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As aresult, the flotilla chief decided to make a major advance into the canal with all 
available boats, even at the risk that the return journey would be made more difficult as a 
result of increased security work. The first attempt to occupy the Folkestone-Le Havre, 
Beachy Head-Dungeness and the area in front of Voulogne by this route with three 
submarines, "UB 2", "UB 6" and "UB 10", resulted, however bad weather, fog and strong 
counteraction to no success. But soon the commanding admiral was able to inform the 
fleet management that in future the U boats of the Marine Corps would also be found 
west of the Dover-Calais road to the Portland-Cap de la Hague line would be. 

In the meantime, on June 25th, the U marine mine layers "UC 1", "UC 2" and on 
June 30th also "UC 3" had arrived from home by sea, and on the afternoon of June 30th, 
"UC 1", Oberleutnant zur See Werner, his first mine barrier in thick fog at the Thames 
estuary west of Kentish-Knock. That same evening, the destroyer "Lightning" ran into it 
and had to be brought in with severe damage. By mid-August, "UC 1" (Werner), "UC 2" 
(May), "UC 3" (WeiBbach), " UC 5 "(Pustkuchen)," UC 6 "(Graf v. Schmettow) and" UC 
11 "(Walter Schmidt), a total of 15 other mining operations against the Thames and 
against Dunkirk, Boulogne, Calais and Dover UB boats, in particular "UB 10", under 
Oberleutnant zur See Steinbrinck, apart from their trade war activities, performed 
important services through previous reconnaissance of the mine throwing areas. However, 
the UC boats had the advantage that the use of their special weapon, the mine, was less 
inhibited by political and international legal difficulties than the UB boats were with the 
use of torpedoes. Several times immediately after the mines were laid out, deciphered 
enemy radio messages revealed that steamers had run into the barriers and that other 
ships on the way to the relevant ports were being recalled. In this connection it would 
lead too far to describe these undertakings in detail, as much as they deserve to be. Map 
14 gives an overview. In any case, they hindered shipping traffic on the routes that were 
important for enemy warfare and brought it to a standstill in such a way that the enemy 
was very soon compelled to take countermeasures of enormous scope. In spite of all 
counteraction and the navigational dangers, only one submarine, "UC 2", Oberleutnant 
zur See May, did not return from its first venture on July 29th to Lowestost. The spirit in 
which the boats were operated is an issue 
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from a letter from the chief of the flotilla, Korvettenkapitin Bartenbach, dated December 
27, 1915, to Kontreadmiral Nordmann from the Reichs-Marine Amt, in which he stated, 
among other things: 

"As for the main issue, military use, our task is to damage English trade as much 
as possible, to disrupt transports to England, to protect the Flemish coast, from the 
English with a huge number of mines, nets, fishing boats, Destroyers, airplanes, airships, 
submarines difficult. In principle, we proceed in such a way that we don't bother about 
English mines at all, otherwise we would never have been able to get out of Zeebrugge. 
We have shot down hundreds of mines with rifles, and the boats are so experienced that a 
frame of cartridges is generally sufficient. The network hazard is reduced by the fact that 
the boats travel over water for as long as possible and are only forced to dive, then simply 
lie on the ground until they have heard through their noise receivers that the air is clean 
again. However, almost all boats have already sat in the net, turned up at night and cut 
themselves with wire cutters. We have been crossing the network between Dover and 
Calais almost every week for months, sometimes with 3 to 4 boats in the same night." 

“The fish steamer searching with a power supply must be avoided in good time, 
with the slow speed of these search groups this is possible. The main thing is to identify 
the groups and their search course in good time. Destroyers without a device are not to be 
feared. We try to get at destroyers with one-meter bullet, which so far has only been 
successful in two cases, because of the constant changes in course and voyage. For anti- 
aircraft defense, the boats do not dive, but fire the plane with machine guns and rifles. It 
then has to stay high enough that it always throws its bombs past. The air raids are very 
frequent in clear weather. They have never been successful. Also all the many attacks on 
the port of Bruges. Zeebrugge, Ostend have never done us the slightest damage. Although 
hundreds of bombs fell and the planes whizzed over our buildings on every quiet night in 
the summer, they always threw past. In the harbor we have bomb-proof shelters for the 
boats, as well as for the crews. The multiple, sometimes heavy, bombardments of the 
coast never harmed us either." 

Even at this time the Marine Corps would have had accommodation and repair 
facilities for four large submarines, and! 3 
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the little boats had recently shown that the Dover-Calais road would be passable for them 
too. 


The description of the hostile counteraction in the above-mentioned letter from 
the chief of the U-Flotilla Flanders was not exaggerated. According to the information 
given by the head of the Dover Patrol at the time, Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon, in the 
aforementioned book, in addition to the destroyers of the VI Flotilla, almost 200 fish 
steamers from Dover were in the defense of the German U — boat. Some of them 
constantly searched the roads off the English coast and towards the French ports, and 
each time a new barrier was found, all traffic through the area was shut down until the 
mines were cleared. But when it was recognized that the barriers consisted of 6 or 12 
mines, it was sufficient to circumvent the contaminated area in a radius of 1.5 to 2 nm. 6 
or 12 mines were found, including about 2 to It took 3 days, so you knew for sure, 
without having to look any further, that the area was free of mines, but now the German 
submarines changed methods by laying the mines much more irregularly, sometimes 5 in 
one place, but only 4, 3, 2 or even just one mine in another. In this way they achieved that 
it took much longer before the English minesweepers were able to report the area in 
question free of mines again. The number of mines cleared in this way by December was 
134, the number actually laid out by the German side 985. It would of course have been 
more effective to get to the root of the German submarine danger by blocking the 
Flemish ports, but precisely Because of the submarines, after the experiences with the 
sinking of the "Cressy", "Hogue" and "Aboukir", I shied away from letting stronger 
armed forces cross in the immediate vicinity of these ports for a long time A whole fleet 
of fish steamer was equipped with 90 m long and 10 to 35 m deep steel nets, which were 
initially used with kapok bales and later boiled out on glass balloons to catch submarines 
"Indicator" buoys attached to nets, which showed lights at night, were supposed to reveal 
the place where a submarine was entangled in the net, and mines, which were tied into 
the nets, should be at the boat head detonate. Each steamer had 10 such nets on board. 
These were laid out by the fishing steamer fleet between the Goodwin and Ruytingen 
sands at low tide, then the vehicles could be lowered in front of the nets up to the 
Folkestone - Gris Nez line.’ 
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There the nets were gutted, and the same process was repeated in the opposite direction 
when the flood came in. The results of this procedure remained low, as can be seen from 
the description of Korvettenkapitaén Bartenbach (1). In order to prevent the submarines 
from penetrating the canal, a net barrier was suspended from rafts with a passage gap 
under the On the English and French coasts it was anchored in the Folkestone-Gris Nez 
line, but the barrier offered more resistance to the strong tidal currents of these waters 
than anchors, chains and cables could endure, and seldom was the barrier complete and 
destroyed by storm and current , often could not be replaced quickly enough, and floating 
rafts, nets and buoys soon became a threat to shipping in the area. 

It was obvious that these British failures must encourage efforts to make the 
German submarine bases in Flanders unusable by bombarding them with heavy artillery 
from the sea, if they could not be conquered. 

In the middle of December 1914 a ship of the line of the "Majestic" class, a 
cruiser of the "Blonde" type and a few destroyers had repeatedly intervened in the fierce 
fighting for Lombartzyde, but then, strangely enough, it was quiet off the coast and on 
March 12". In 1915 the critical time was over. In these days the coastal works were so far 
completed that all batteries could be reported ready to fire. (For the location of the same 
see sketch 4, war organization of the Marine Corps see Annex 10.) On the previous day, 
for the first time in a long time, 2 English warships, accompanied by 3 destroyers, 
appeared off the coast. In the afternoon they fired at Westende-Bad at great distances and 
without any effect, the fire from a German 13.5 and 15 cm battery of the heavy corps 
artillery returned to 120 hm and one hit was achieved. This bombardment was repeated 
on March 14th by 2 monitors, but not with major effect. 

In the next time the enemy seemed to be clearing up against the coast with light 
armed forces, whereby there were several brief skirmishes with German airmen and 
coastal batteries, but in general the enemy armed forces kept at a greater distance from 
the coast, probably in fear of mine barriers. In fact, the Germans laid mines in several 
places (Map 14), and on May 7th the English destroyer "Maori" ran into one of the 
barriers at 4.40 p.m. (16:40) 





1) page 129!* 
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Sketch of text 4. 
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The batteries on the Flemish coast May 1915. 
in front of Zeebrugge. The ship had to be abandoned in a sinking condition while the 


destroyer "Crusader" tried to save the crew. At that moment, however, the German 
coastal batteries opened fire, while German planes attacked from the pier.'*° 
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Thereupon the destroyer "Crusader" left the people swimming in the water to their fate 
and steamed off. German fish steamers ran out and took 7 officers, including the 
commanding officer of the "Maori", and 88 men, including the lifeboat crews of the 
"Crusader", prisoner. Three days later, probably to compensate for the defeat suffered, 
the ship of the line "Revenge" with four 30.5 and five 15 cm guns at about 130 hm above 
sea level took the Westende-Dorf-Middelkerke road under fire for some time. In order to 
achieve this range, the ship had to be listed on the port side. 

In addition, like the newer English ships, it was provided with a bulge to better 
protect it against torpedo shots. Despite the great distance, a German 15 cm SK battery 
was able to score a hit against the ship. Incidentally, until the end of July there were no 
more important events in either the land or coastline of the Marine Corps. In particular, 
nowhere was there more effective support for the enemy's land operations from the sea, 
but there was increasing news that in England a large number of monitors were nearing 
completion, equipped with a long-range gun of the heaviest caliber at their shallow draft 
for waging war the Flemish coast seemed particularly suitable. The number was stated to 
be about 10 to 20. The Marine Corps believed it had to expect these vehicles to appear 
from the beginning of August. In connection with this news and a speech given by the 
former Minister of the Navy Churchill on the question of ownership of the Scheldt 
estuary, rumors surfaced that the British intended to land in Zeeland Flanders or on the 
island of Walcheren. The Marine Corps believed, however, that such an undertaking was 
more unlikely than ever, given the overall military and political situation. ics 
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7. Anti-submarine warfare and mine warfare. 


If the English side waited with an effective approach from the sea against the 
German bases in Flanders until the monitors built for this purpose were completed, even 
at the risk that the resistance of the German positions had to increase considerably in the 
meantime, this was because, that the British Admiralty did not want to use more valuable 
armed forces at this point as long as the German deep sea fleet was not defeated. All the 
more energetically the German side should have used the possibilities of attack from the 
Flemish coast, realizing that only in front of the English Channel existed a strategic 
alliance which could lead to more active activity of both fleets. This had to be welcomed 
by the German leadership in order to increase the effect of the submarine trade war that 
began in the spring. Instead of this, the HI. Squadron ("K6nig" and "Kaiser" class) and 
with it from April 26th the naval flagship "Friedrich der Grofe" were sent to the Baltic 
Sea for torpedo firing exercises and the return of these armed forces was by no means 
accelerated, precisely because the fleet management, with its insufficient attitude to the 
interrelationships of the overall strategic situation, did not intend to undertake any major 
undertakings before the next new moon period, so when the Commander-in-Chief East 
requested the support of the Navy from sea for an operation of the Tilsit Army Group and 
Grand Admiral Prince Heinrich of Prussia on April 27". When the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Baltic Sea Forces proposed the use of the Third Squadron in the management of 
the war in addition to the small cruisers and torpedo boats of the fleet, the fleet 
management was not averse to such a use of their armed forces, which in their opinion 
offered at least one positively tangible goal the chief of the Admiralty's staff, in view of 
the situation in the North Sea theater of war, did not recommend His Majesty's proposal 
to the Emperor'”” 
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can because the III. Squadron would be withdrawn from the main theater of war in this 
way for too long. There is also the danger that, once in the eastern Baltic Sea, it will 
hardly reach the North Sea in time if necessary. Intervention by superior Russian naval 
forces was also so unlikely that an allocation of the ships of the [V Squadron in good 
working order would be completely sufficient for the enterprise. These ships were 
therefore used several times until mid-May, and the IV. Reconnaissance Group ("Stettin", 
"Munich", "Stuttgart", "Danzig") with the VI. Flotilla, 14th and 15th half-flotilla, sent to 
the Baltic Sea for some time to support the army in taking Libau (1). Hardly had this 
happened when the news of the allegedly intended attack by the British against the 
Schleswig-Holstein coast resurrected, perhaps deliberately disseminated by the British in 
order to prevent the use of too strong German naval forces against Russia. In fact, on 
May 8, the Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces again considered using the 
ships of the IV Squadron to secure Libau during the coal takeover by other heavy armed 
forces in the fleet, and this time to be replaced by the II. Squadron or even the 
battlecruisers; the decision of the war command, however, was not made in the sense of 
this proposal, given the position of the chief of the admiral's staff already described. On 
May 13th, the IV Reconnaissance Group also returned from the Baltic Sea. 

In the meantime, in connection with the reports of the transfer of the Kitchener 
Army to the mainland, the activity of English submarines in the German Bight had 
become more and more lively and then increased visibly towards the new moon period in 
mid-May, probably in anticipation of the usual German naval undertakings at the time. 
The days at the end of April and beginning of May therefore saw several bitter and 
sometimes successful battles by German aircraft and airships against English submarines, 
mainly in the areas north-west of Terschelling and from the Borkum reef, without, 
however, the latter being completely expelled from their observation posts the duration 
would have been successful. On April 28, the aircraft "78" discovered an English 
submarine 15 nm northwest of Borkum not far from three German submarines practicing 
with their guide boat, hit it with 4 bombs while diving and brought a photo of the process 
back to the flight station. The quick distinction of friend and foe made the highest 
demands on attention and quick signaling at such a meeting 





1) Volume II, Baltic Sea War, contains more details on this. !*° 
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the airmen and their own submarines. All flight stations immediately received orders to 
continue searching the area, and the plane "85", Oberleutnant Chorus, FT-Maat Benne, 
succeeded again in the evening, not far from the first spot, with an enemy submarine 
while diving with two heavy bombs On May 3rd, the aircraft "78", 
Obermaschinistenmaat Puschmann, Leutnant zur See Lech, attacked two English 
submarines one after the other in the same area, which this time resolutely defended 
themselves with gun or pistol fire before diving put. A strange meeting of the airship "L 
9", under Kapitanleutnant Mathy, with four English submarines 45 nm west of the Haaks 
lightship, led to a particular success that day. These immediately ran at high speed to the 
only 300 m altitude flying airship and opened a vigorous gun fire at a great distance, but 
it was consistently 3,000 to 4,000 m too short. Kapitaénleutnant Mathy turned away to 
first climb higher and release the bombs. Then he went to the front at a height of 800 m 
this allowed the airship to approach 3000 m while the other boats were diving, continuing 
to fire violently. But before it could disappear under water, four 50 kg bombs with delay 
detonators struck about 10 to 15 m next to it Tower in. Soon the wake of the boat had 
disappeared and appeared in its place, as seen from the airship cruising 300 m at a low 
speed above the dive site Strong air bubbles on the surface and a steadily growing oil 
stain suggested that the destruction of the submarine could be expected with a certain 
degree of certainty. The report of Kapiténleutnant Mathy on the further proceedings read 
as follows: 

“Since the other three boats apparently continued their march to the German Bight 
submerged, they started on a south-west course to weigh them in safety and to make them 
surface. Then they turned around and set out on an east-north-east course to an altitude of 
1000 m. 

At 1:25 o’clock., one of the submarines surfaced ahead. "L 9" sat down in its 
wake in order to bomb it from aft. Suddenly a second boat appeared abeam about 1000 m 
to starboard. 

"L 9" turned with a hard rudder towards it and hit the emerging boat with 5 bombs 
with an impact fuse. The boat was hit perfectly and disappeared immediately without 
leaving a trace!” 
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The clearly visible wake was as if torn off. The destruction was perfectly observed. 

The originally pursued boat had since surfaced again and was spotted again at 
2:30 o’clock it turned and ran, firing briskly, towards "L 9", all shots were short. "L 9" 
went from 1,500 m to attack the boat with the last bomb in the "bow on bow" battle. The 
boat dived but away before "L 9" could get a shot. It was cruised on the spot for half an 
hour, and the wake of the submerged boat was seen at times. When the wake could no 
longer be followed, the march back was started.” 

Despite this strong counteraction and losses, the enemy submarines did not seem 
to have given up their waiting position northwest of Borkum. On the following day, 
aircraft "412" gave its own submarine a timely warning of the presence of an enemy, and 
on May 8, the leader boat of the 3rd U-half-flotilla, "G 137", became one for Flanders U- 
boat had headed out to sea, was unsuccessfully shot at with a torpedo on the way back 
north of Ameland. In order to make it more difficult for the enemy submarines to 
approach the German Bight, the fleet management decided to contaminate the presumed 
approach routes from the south-east coast of England to Terschelling with mines. The 
airships were therefore ordered to explore this area more closely as possible on their 
voyages and, in connection with this, to determine whether mines were being searched 
for at Swarte-Bank, in the area of the Strasbourg and Stralsund barrier on April 18. 

When the airships "L 6", "L 7" and "L 9" advanced westward on May 11, the 
latter sighted another 4 submarines under accelerator Kapitaénleunant Mathy at around 3 
p.m. Nm. (15:00) 50 nm west of Terschelling Airship flying at a height of 1500 m, this 
time from balloon guns, immediately a lively shrapnel fire, the height of which did not 
exceed 1200 m. When "L 9" threw 5 bombs from one of the boats, which hit 10 m behind 
the target, three of them appeared, and the fourth also went under water after 5 more 
bombs fell about 20 m behind its stern. In the next quarter of an hour the submarines tried 
to surface again several times, but had to give up again and again, persistently pursued by 
the airship. A third volley of 5 bombs on a re-emerging submarine was also brief. At 4 
p.m. Nm. (16:00) a further submarine was spotted astern, which reopened artillery fire 
and closed it with 2 bombs of” 
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weighing 100 kg, which hit 25 m from the target. Thereupon "L 9" had to break off the 
engagement because of a lack of munitions and continued its reconnaissance flight to the 
Swarte Bank, only to start again after searching this area on the march back to pursue the 
submarines that were probably marching further east "L 9" was supported for a while by 
"L 6", Kapitaénleutnant Breithaupt, in that the airships flew side by side in a narrow 
reconnaissance line; but at 7.15 p.m., (19:15) "L 6" turned to the west in order to attack 
the English coast perform. Only a little later, "L9" sighted another 2 submarines 20 nm 
northwest of Terschelling, which he could no longer fight but only report. "L 6" had to 
give up its attack drive at 9:30 due to an engine breakdown, as did "L 7", first lieutenant 
zur See Peterson, had to turn 100 nautical miles west-northwest of Heligoland because a 
propeller shaft broke. On the same day (11th May) the aircraft "85", chief machinist's 
mate Ponater, helmsman's mate Martin, also occupied a submerged submarine north of 
Ameland with 2 Bombs and soon after saw another one on an easterly course about 5 nm 
further north. Towards evening it probably found the same two submarines directly in 
front of the mouth of the Ems, while 10 fish steamers were standing at the height of 
Ameland and 4 somewhat larger ships (800 t) were sailing at high speeds to the east. 
Unfortunately these were not observed any further. Two days later the 2nd minesweeper 
group north of Borkum was unsuccessfully shot at with a torpedo while pursuing an 
enemy submarine, and "U 28" also reported one submarine off the Wester-Ems and a 
second one from the Borkum reef. 

But not only enemy submarines kept the security forces of the German Bight in 
suspense, rather all sorts of signs indicated that in future more contamination of the entry 
and exit routes by enemy mine layers would be to be expected. The English mine barriers 
at Amrum Bank had not yet been completely removed when a report from a Dutch 
steamer came in on April 26th that mines had probably been laid by fish steamers from 
Grimsby about 12 to 15 nm from the position of the Borkumriff lightship. On the order to 
the Borkum air station to search this area, the aircraft "77", Chief Machinist Maat Kastner, 
machinist candidate Stenzel, reported to this station that same afternoon that apparently 
about 10 nautical miles northeast of the peace anchorage of this lightship (082 €) was 
about nine mines standing under water would be visible. Since the aircraft had dropped a 
bomb at the moment of observation, ”! 
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which had been noticed by the auxiliary minesweeping division of the Ems, 
Kapiténleutnant Rohrbeck, the location could be determined perfectly. Laborious 
investigations by this division as well as the mine sweeper group stationed on the Ems 
and the Ist minesweeping division did not lead to any results. Perhaps large jellyfish, 
which were still often the cause of such deceptions, had been mistaken for mines. 
Incidents on the night of May 11th brought a new warning. Around 11 o'clock (23:00) in 
the evening, headlights were observed from the island of Helgoland in a northeasterly 
direction about 20 nm, and shortly after midnight a number of more or less confused 
reports were received from Helgoland, Pellworm and Hever lightship about vivid flashes 
of gunfire in the same direction. On the other hand, the outpost steamers in this area, 
which, however, had anchored off the Eider during the night, reported that they had seen 
nothing. One already believed through deceptions to assume by weather lights or 
confusion with the beacons shown every two hours for the fishermen when around 9 Vm 
(09:00). A report was received from "U 39" that at 7 am at 70 nm north-west of Hornsriff 
it had sighted 4 English destroyers with a very large steamer, apparently a mine-layer (1). 

It was then ordered that the auxiliary minesweeping flotilla of the North Sea, 
supported by airplanes, had to search the sea area on the Schleswig-Holstein coast to the 
north as well as the approach routes to List. To be on the safe side, the route from the 
Elbe to the Jade should first pass through the III. Minesweeping Division are searched 
before the III. Squadron, which had arrived in Brunsbiittel on May 10, started the 
crossing to the Jade. At the same time, the submarines ("U 36" and "U 39") on the march 
back were warned by radio that they were about to cross the sea area between Helgoland 
and Amrum. In addition, the outpost boats in this area were instructed not to cruise or 
anchor under the coast at night, but in the sea 3 nm north of their previous positions. The 
next day (May 12), after several sightings of enemy submarines, aircraft "85" detected 4 
somewhat larger ships (800 tons) in addition to 10 fish steamers, which were traveling 
high in line ahead to the east near Ameland At first it could not be determined whether 
this was also an enemy mining operation, since unfortunately the steamers had not been 
observed any further 





1) See page 108.'°? 
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north-west of Terschelling from the aircraft "97", Obermaschinistenmaat Puschmann, 
Lieutenant Jordan, probably spotted on the march back and, since they were flying 
without a flag, bombed. 

On the same day (12th May), "L 5", Lieutenant Commander of the Reserve 
Bocker, flew to the west around noon in order, if the weather conditions permitted, to go 
on to attack the enemy coast at his own discretion. The airship had 6 high-explosive and 
30 incendiary bombs on board. As it observed on the way there, there were no enemy 
minesweepers in the area of the Swarte Bank. In sight of the Norfolk coast, the airship 
was set on a north-east course to await the onset of darkness, and a lively steamship 
traffic to the Humber estuary was noted. Shortly after 9 o'clock "L 5" also took course 
there at an altitude of 1400 m. In the afternoon the ship had already suffered considerable 
stress from snow and rain. When, just as the Humber came into view, the oil supply to the 
front engine failed in the cold and one of the two rear engines had to be switched off, the 
ship, which had become heavy due to the formation of ice, could no longer be held up. 
Only by dropping all bombs immediately as ballast could the worst be avoided. On the 
march back, violent headwinds combined with the engine malfunctions soon forced the 
airship to turn south. Headlights and light signals from numerous vehicles indicated that 
it had been reported, and only with great difficulty and with the mobilization of all the 
crews did the commander manage to land the ship in Namur the following day. 

That same night the III. Squadron from the Elbe to the Jade, but had to S.MLS. 
"Kronprinz" until May 14th, leave S.M.S. "Kaiser" for repairs in Kiel longer. On May 16, 
S.M.S. "Hannover" to Kiel to replace a 28 cm pipe. "Rhineland", which had suffered a 
break in the high-pressure cylinder of the starboard engine during the advance on April 
24th against the Dogger Bank, was not ready for war again until May 23rd, and also 
"Posen" was in the dock from May 10th to 18th to overhaul the hull and propeller shafts. 
However, the failure of these ships had to be accepted. The fleet operation planned for 
May 16th, if the weather was favorable, could therefore not be postponed. 


The general situation at the time was assessed by the fleet commander as follows: 
“All information about the enemy is too imprecise to be able'™* 
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to base certain operations against the enemy naval forces on them. All that seems to be 
certain is that the English First Fleet is currently based on the harbors on the east coast of 
England. 

“The Cromarty Firth, the Firth of Forth and the Tyne come into consideration as a 
repair port. An accurate picture of the use of the Humber, which is of particular 
importance because of its short distance from the German Bight and because of its 
flanking position to our advances to the north and into the Hoosden, cannot be obtained. 
It is reported that the enemy created an extensive training area between the Humber and 
Wash by blocking mines, but the news is not entirely probable because the English fleet 
would expose itself to the observation of the trade traffic passing nearby there. The 
ordered aerial reconnaissance of the Humber waters has so far led to no result. According 
to exchanged prisoners of war, the III. Squadron ("King Edward" class)." 

“The English First Fleet knows how to disguise its movements at sea. She has 
recently been reported several times by steamers north of Dogger Bank, and recently also 
south of the same. The latter, however, only after movements of our fleet had been 
published in the press. It is not impossible that some of the steamer reports are circulated 
by the enemy himself." 

"What is certain is that fast, light, hostile forces are searching the trade routes in 
the North Sea. The behavior of these forces observed by one of our submarines - high 
speed with zigzag courses - does not suggest that valuable ships in the North Sea resist 
the danger of submarines Targeting exercises are apparently carried out in the far north, 
north of the Shetland Islands. As far as I can get a picture of the intentions and activities 
of the English 1st Fleet, they wait and see in the northern North Sea or in their ports. An 
offensive against the German coast does not seem to be planned at first. Since the end of 
January, heavy British forces have definitely not been detected near the German Bight." 

Our goals. 

“The target for our ocean-going forces remains the English First Fleet. Our 
prospects of beating them in battle in the open sea have not increased. In such a battle it 
must not be forgotten that our 2nd Squadron is likely to face a Dreadnought Squadron 
and is therefore easily exposed to complete annihilation soon." Aas 
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“Our task of bringing about a balance of forces by damaging the enemy has not 
yet been successful. Since submarines are mostly used in trade wars, the only thing we 
can do to harm the enemy in order to balance forces is mine warfare. There are two ways 
of bringing mines in front of the ports used by the English First Fleet: One is through the 
use of single mine carriers (cruisers or mine ships). I do not consider it appropriate to 
take this path. If the vehicles are destroyed on the high seas or on the enemy coast 
without the high seas forces being able to come to their aid, the navy will, after the 
similar processes with the mine steamer "K6nigin Louise", the 7th half-Flotilla, SMS 
"Bliicher" and the 2 torpedo boats at Noord Hinder, not only suffer a loss of prestige, but 
their management will also lose trust among the people. These moral losses on our part 
are, in my opinion, not outweighed by the loss of one or the other enemy ship, which will 
also be kept secret by the enemy. The second way is the deployment of mine ships by the 
entire high seas armed forces. Given the length of the path to be covered after the Firth of 
Forth and the Firth of Moray, such an advance will most likely lead to a battle in the open 
sea, which we must first avoid given the existing balance of power." 

“Certainly the occasional distribution and interruption of the readiness of the 
enemy forces would now and then permit such far-reaching undertakings without too 
great a danger for us; Unfortunately, based on the experiences of the war so far, it cannot 
be assumed that news from the enemy will inform us in good time of such a favorable 
situation." 

“The only thing left to further damage the enemy is to advance the mine offensive 
only as far as is in accordance with our intention to strike decisively only near our coast. 
We will be able to draw the enemy to the Dogger Bank, which is contaminated by mines, 
through our advances” 

“After the good season came, long-range reconnaissance by airships has proven to 
be of great value for our daily advances. It can be foreseen that as a result, if the weather 
is favorable and taking advantage of the longer days, we will be able to extend our forays 
into the North Sea further than before." 

“For the freedom of action and the operation of the fleet, it would be very 
desirable for us to open up the Danish transit waters for the purpose of utilizing those 
previously exercised by neither the German nor the British’? 
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Maritime domination in the Kattegat and disruption of the trade lock in the northern 
North Sea. It is obvious that the military situation will not improve for the enemy as soon 
as two ports of exit from the coastal waters are open to us. On the other hand, an advance 
of the English fleet into the Baltic Sea is unlikely to be expected anymore." 


On the basis of these considerations, as planned for a long time (1), the first thing 
to do is to contaminate the approach routes from the Firth of Forth and Firth of Moray to 
the German Bight on the eastern edge of the Dogger Bank with mines. 

On May 15, northwest winds of force 7 to 8 were blowing, and on May 16, they 
did not subside sufficiently to permit the use of torpedo boats. It was not until May 17 
that the planes were able to clear up their assigned sectors again, while "L 9", 
Kapiténleutnant Mathy, to the west, "L 7", Oberleutnant zur See Peterfon, to the 
northwest and the Parseval airship "PL 25", Captain Stelling, ascended to the north- 
northwest for strategic long-range reconnaissance. 

At the same time, the minesweeping divisions and the outpost boats in the North 
Sea searched the northern and southern blocking gap and the inner German Bight for 
enemy submarines, as they did the day before. Around noon the "U 28" returning from 
the long-distance enterprise, Kapitaénleutnant Frhr. von Forstner, reported its location 50 
nm north-west of Borkum. It left on May 13th, had reached the Norwegian coast at Eger6é 
lighthouse on the 14th and was heading taken to the Shetland Islands, but had to break off 
the operation in heavy seas due to machine malfunctions on the evening of the 15th about 
80 nm west of Bergen and returned on the same route. Enemy forces had "U 28" apart 
from two submarines, the lurked near the mouth of the Ems, not sighted At the same time 
"L9" 50 nm north-west of Terschelling unfortunately had to start the retreat because the 
two rear engines were unclear, and not much later "L7" also turned 30 nm east of the 
barriers due to an emerging north-east wind. Since it was essential to clear the area west 
of the intended barriers before dark, the airship received instructions from the 
commander of the reconnaissance forces to advance there. When the order reached it, it 
was already 70 nm northwest of Heligoland. However, since the range of vision when 
turning around was 40 nm, the commander still believed that he had gained a certain 
insight into the area to be traveled by the cruisers. 





1) see Page 49 and page 94.'*° 
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While the high seas forces were still gathering on the outer roads, the second 
reconnaissance group under Kontreadmiral Hebbinghaus, Admiral Staff Officer 
Kapitanleutnant Stapenhorst, had shortly after 10 a.m. (17th V.) leave the jade. The two 
flagships "Graudenz", Fregattenkapitan Ptillen, and "Rostock", Fregattenkapitaén Thilo v. 
Trotha, on which Commodore Hartog, the first leader of the torpedo boats was, followed, 
each loaded with 120 mines, the small cruisers "Stralsund", Kapitan zur See Harder, 
"StraBburg", Kapitan zur See Retzmann, "Pillau", Fregattenkapitan Mommsen and 
"Regensburg", Kapitan zur See Widenmann. Secured against submarines by the 15th and 
18th half-flotilla under Korvettenkapitén WeiBenborn and Stegemann, they steered north 
at 18 nm east of the Amrum bank and swiveled at 2 p.m. (14:00) from a point abeam of 
Rote-Kliff (Sylt) on a course that it will take about 11 p.m. (23:00) should bring to the 
starting point of the mine barriers to be deployed. (Map 6.) Shortly after the turn, they 
were accompanied for a while by aircraft "207", which was flying to the northwest, while 
"PL 25" and "L 7" were already on their march back when they met the cruisers and with 
them these signals changed. The value of the reconnaissance carried out by them should 
therefore not be overestimated. In particular, the area which the light cruisers were 
supposed to reach at 11 o’clock had not been overflown since 1:30 o’clock. On the other 
hand, this very important reconnaissance could have been carried out comfortably about 
2 to 3 hours before dark, if one could have carried aircraft on "Graudenz" and "Rostock". 

From 8:30 p.m. (20:30) on the heavy armed forces from Jade and Elbe ran out, 
marched under the protection of the Helgoland barriers to a point 15 nm north-northwest 
of Heligoland, which they reached between 12 and 1 o’clock. There they swung on a 
north-westerly course in order to take an exceptional position about 80 nm east of the 
barriers to be laid out when it was light. 

From 7 p.m. (19:00) it was also from a point 20 nm north of Juist 
Fregattenkapitian Bauer, the leader of the submarines, advancing with "G 137", the leader 
of the 3rd submarine flotilla, "U 19", Kapitaénleutnant Conftantin Kolbe, and" U 25 ", 
Kapiténleutnant Wiinsche, in order to meet the majority when it got light. So, from the 
break of darkness, there were a total of 19 capital ships, 14 small cruisers, 61 torpedo and 
2 submarines. On the cruiser "Stuttgart" the plane "85" was used, but which did not come 
into use. In front of the 3 battleship squadrons under Vice Admiral Eckermann, Vice 
Admiral Scheer and Kontreadmiral Funke marched 15 nm forward, the?’ 
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Battle cruiser under Kontreadmiral Hipper, accompanied by the I. Torpedo Boat Flotilla 
under Korvettenkapitin Tegtmeyer. After passing the north wing of the Helgoland lock, 
the latter formed vanguard and side cover for the battle cruisers in 3 groups, while the 
cruisers of the IV reconnaissance group under Kontreadmiral Scheidt together with the 
"Kolberg", the flagship of the I. Leader of the torpedo boats, captain of the sea v. 
Restorff, pulled apart as march protection around the main body. Each squadron had a 
torpedo boat flotilla, another was distributed in packs among the march protection 
cruisers. 

Already at 3 p.m. (15:00) a boiler had failed on "Stralsund" due to a broken pipe, 
so that the maximum speed of the ship was only 23 nm for the next 7 hours, and at 10 
p.m. (22:00) the starboard turbine had to be disengaged on "KOnig Albert" because a 
bearing shell had loosened. With 2 machines, however, the ship could only run 18 nm. 

There was no hostile counteraction anywhere, but an unfortunate accident 
occurred shortly after midnight. With the extraordinary difficulty of staying in position in 
the dark with such a large number of ships completely blinded, it was in the VI. Torpedo 
boat flotilla, which was following the Ist Squadron, had a compression of the line. In 
order not to ram the man in front, "V 157" goes "Utmost power back" and tears open 
several compartments one after the other with the screw and stern of the man behind, "V 
150" before he can follow the movement. The badly leaked boat sinks in little more than 
a minute with a loss of 60 men, including a reserve officer and 2 deck officers. 

In the meantime the cruisers of the II reconnaissance group had started at 9 a.m., 
in the last twilight, to point out the starting point for the barriers to be laid out. According 
to the fleet's operational order, the northern barrier should extend from 55° 20' north, 3° 
58' east towards north-east, the southern barrier from 55° 15' north, 3° 58' east towards 
south-west %4 west. In the event of hostile counteraction, the venture should be broken off. 
Shortly before the northern starting point of the southern barrier was reached, heavy F.T. 
traffic was observed from many stations at 10.25 o’clock, but only fish steamer came into 
view on the advance. At 10:40 o’clock, the cruisers split into two groups. "Graudenz" 
swiveled from the southern, "Rostock" to the northern restricted course, while the 15th 
half flotilla, "Stralsund" and "Strasbourg" in the wake of the latter, the 18th half-flotilla, 
“Pillan’ and "Regensburg", in the wake of the former followed. All ships were sailing 22 
nm. 
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The first mine of the "Regensburg" fell immediately, that of the "Strasbourg" 5 nm after 
the swing (Map 6), and by midnight all 480 mines were thrown at intervals of about 190 
m with a depth setting such that they were 6 m at high water stood under the surface. All 
navigation aids, frequent soundings and astronomical observations, had been used to 
place the barriers precisely at the specified location to within a few minutes of latitude 
and longitude. It is true that the leader of the reconnaissance group had a free hand to 
solve the task in another way, if necessary, with the only restriction that the mines should 
not be more easterly than 4° longitude and, for their own protection, not more easterly 
than 4° 50" east and then could only be thrown with temporary effect, but there was no 
reason to do so because of the lack of any hostile counteraction. 

After completing the task, the two groups headed separately to a point each 3 nm 
north and south of the position which the battle cruiser at 4.30 a.m. (04:30) should 
achieve. It was already getting dark at 2 o’clock and at 3:30 o’clock it was already full 
daylight when the battlecruisers came into view in a south-easterly direction. At 4 a.m. 
the fleet chief received a F.T. signal from the commander of the reconnaissance forces 
that he was in optical signal connection with the second reconnaissance group, and from 
5 a.m. (05:00) The second reconnaissance group secured in two groups port and starboard 
forward from the battle cruisers, which were now running back from their own main 
body. At 4.30 o’clock the foremost marching protection cruiser came into view and at 5 
o’clock the squadrons started from a north-easterly course while the cruisers scouted to 
the north-west. At 6.30 o’clock, "Regensburg" sighted a submerged submarine about 60 
nm east of the northern mine barrier and 110 nm north-west of Heligoland, which, 
however, was not shot due to the cruiser's immediate exploration. 

Shortly before, the chief of the fleet had received a message of particular 
importance from the GHQ via the admiralty staff. It read as follows: “Today (May 17th) 
at 8 o'clock in the afternoon, the following (English) radio message has become known: 
All auxiliary ships of the patrol service under your command must close closer to the war 
signal station. You are not allowed to call at Dover. In addition, all minesweepers have 
been ordered to return to Grimsby, all fish-steamers and armed fish-steamers to the Nore, 
all "drifters" under Captain Bovering to Dover for the night between 6:00 o’clock and 
8:00 o'clock auxiliary patrol ships on Dogger Bank have received orders to enter the port 
faster." 
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If these orders were connected with the German enterprise, it must have been 
strange that the enemy patrol ships should be withdrawn just when it was important to 
report the enemy in good time from an advanced post. This measure actually only 
became understandable if the patrol vehicles were replaced by fast and powerful armed 
forces at the same time in order to protect the former from losses. But if the arrangement 
had nothing to do with the German enterprise, it was only to be assumed that the English 
themselves were planning an enterprise for which a free path should be created. 
Unfortunately, as the naval airship division allowed at 1 a.m. had reported that the 
prevailing north-easterly wind had no long-range reconnaissance by airships, so that the 
sea area west of the Dogger Bank could not be seen. 

At 7 a.m. (07:00) The main squadron went south-east to south in the preparatory 
formation (squadrons side by side), and from 9.30 o’clock onwards, exercises were to be 
carried out in the front line, while the Ist and 2nd reconnaissance groups scouted to the 
south-west to avoid surprises from this side to protect. No sooner had the corresponding 
movements been initiated than from S. M. S. "Danzig," Fregattenkapitén Reiss, who was 
driving 10 nautical miles southeast of the main body in the march protection, sounding a 
signal that the cruiser had hit a mine. 

At 9:18 o’clock - the ship had been standing in 122 B about 50 nm north- 
northwest of Heligoland - a violent shock was felt in the engine and boiler rooms, the 
floor slabs flew up, the crews were thrown into confusion, electrical fuses jumped out of 
their bearings or burned through, all 4 headlights broke off in the support arms and the 
FT system was put out of action. The rowing machine failed and the hand rudder could 
no longer be put. The 2 men in Department | did not answer the call. They were not 
found later. Water poured from one of the department's mouthpieces, but the others held 
tight, but more and more water penetrated the ship through the star sockets as soon as the 
screws were moved. An attempt to steer a course towards Heligoland with the screws had 
to be given up soon. At 11.15 a.m. (11:15) "Berlin", Kapitéan zur See, Frhr. von Biilow, 
towed the badly hit ship, while "Miinchen", Korvettenkapitén v. Schlick secured the tow 
against submarines with 7 torpedo boats. Within Heligoland, "Danzig" was noticed by 
several tugs and pump steamers and brought to Bremen. As was discovered in the dock of 
the Weser shipyard, these were due to the mine detonation’ 
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the bearing blocks of the screw shafts torn off. These themselves hung down bent. The 
propeller blades were partly damaged, partly no longer present, the greater part of the 
rudder blade was missing and the rudder spindle and the rudder gear were destroyed. But 
there were also strong bends and breaks, especially in the stern. The cabin and officers' 
chambers were largely destroyed or damaged, and the ship itself buckled in several places. 
At frame 16 the decks were curved up in a wave shape, and the superstructure deck was 
the strongest. The outer skin formed a fold here and the two aft chimneys were also 
buckled just above the neck of the chimney. 

In response to the "Danzig" mine alarm, all ships in the fleet had initially turned 
eight lines to starboard at the same time, squadrons in line ahead, then on the opposite 
course, then back on the old course and finally squadrons on southwest to west to the keel 
line. The fleet was in a more difficult position. The torpedo boat flotillas accompanying 
them were just as little equipped with minesweeping or clearing equipment as the ships 
themselves. The cruiser "Berlin" had to feel its way into the mine-endangered area 
around the "Danzig" without any help of this kind, and here too had one passed an 
English mine standing on the surface at a distance of only 5 m. The best guarantee of 
getting out of the mine-infested waters seemed to be to return on a south-westerly course 
on the path that had been used to sail that night. Once there, the fleet took off Course to 
the south edge of the Amrum-Bank, where in the absence of a fast minesweeper S.M.S. 
,rauenlob", Fregattenkapitin Georg Hoffmann, drove in front of the tip, while the battle 
cruisers and 2nd reconnaissance group cut into the keel line behind the squadrons. At 
about 12 noon the fleet was about 10 nm south of the accident site. In the meantime, large 
numbers of apparently completely new English lever mines floating around the scene of 
the accident were reported by the "Berlin" as well as by the "G 178" and "V 180", while 
it was noticeable that the day before, neither "L 7" nor “PL 25 ", who had also passed this 
area during the reconnaissance, similar observations had been reported. It was now 
almost certain that the events on the night of May 10th and the sighting of a large steamer 
accompanied by destroyers by "U 39" must have been related to this the next morning. 
Apparently the English laid new mines that night south of Horns-Riff between the 
German Helgoland barrier and the English one at Amrum-Bank. On the other hand, this 
did not lead to the conclusion that the British intended to attack the German Bight.'®! 
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Around 6 p.m. (18:00) the island of Helgoland reported quite heavy F.T. traffic 
from large English ships and at midnight English F.T. traffic was again observed in 
north-west-to-north and west-north-west from the Nordholz direction station; Perhaps 
that the long-range reconnaissance of airships planned for the next morning, particularly 
in the direction of the Dogger Bank, would provide more information about the enemy 
movements. At 9.20 p.m. (21:20) Ordinary standby was ordered after all forces had 
returned to the estuaries without further incident. 

The F.T. observations of Helgoland and Norddeich were correct. As always, the 
"Great Fleet" had probably been informed of the German intentions again in good time 
by intercepting and deciphering radio messages and was at sea at the same time as the 
German. The battle cruiser fleet advanced 30 to 50 nautical miles, advanced by the 
afternoon at 16 nautical miles to the southeast. The plan of the German fleet chief, based 
on the Dogger Bank barrier just laid out, could have been realized on this day, if the 
presence of the enemy fleet had been determined by airships. The failure of aerial 
reconnaissance due to the unfavorable weather conditions is all the more regrettable on 
this day. Amazingly, even the Dogger Bank barrier was known to the enemy during the 
advance, yes "on the basis of a message" he expected that such a message would be on 
display in April. After the "Great Fleet" had returned to their bases on May 19, the fleet's 
minesweepers were therefore pushed forward to Aberdeen and others, mainly paddle 
steamers, gathered in Harwich to go out to sea on May 21, accompanied by two small 
cruisers each. Although two minesweepers ran into each other in the thick fog while a 
third ran aground on leaving Aberdeen, the others managed to locate the north-east and 
south-west ends of the barrier on May 22nd and 23rd in further undertakings from 
Aberdeen and Harwich, working in two groups, to determine the extent of the entire 
minefield. This severely restricted the freedom of movement of the "Great Fleet". She 
was again forced to make long detours to the west or east if she wanted to reach the 
waters south of the Dogger Bank in defense of German advances (1). However, due to 
timely warning, she was spared losses on this lock. 





1) Jellicoe: The Grand fleet, 1914-18, page 216.’ 
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The work of English minesweepers remained hidden from the German 
intelligence. When, on the evening of May 23, the aircraft "85", Lieutenant zur See 
Korndorff, Deputy Helmsman Pauly, 60 nm northwest of Borkum sighted two enemy 
small cruisers and 3 destroyers, they prevented them from advancing westward and even 
below the coast near Ameland followed, while a second aircraft, "No. 401", Leutnant zur 
See Friese, Sailor Jiingst, did not return from a simultaneous flight. It was probably shot 
down by the reported forces. The fleet management remained in doubt as to whether the 
latter was a permanent closer guarding of the German Bight or just a time-limited 
exploration, which was supposed to cover the shifting of armed forces, troop transports, 
new buildings or the like on the English east coast, but was far removed from associating 
the appearance and receipt of enemy cruisers with the Dogger Bank Lock. She relied on 
what further aerial reconnaissance might reveal, but refrained from reconnaissance by 
naval forces. However, these have been since new English mine barriers north of 
Heligoland had been found on the last advance of the fleet, they were solely dependent on 
the exit and entry route through the lock gap in front of Norderney. It is true that, after the 
Dogger-Bank barrier was laid out, it was my intention to attack the enemy immediately 
by advances to the north and west - in which the barrier was to cover the flank and the 
fast cruisers of the Ist and 2nd reconnaissance groups were to serve as bait to move 
towards the German Bight and, if possible, over the barrier, was now forced to first get an 
overview of the extent of the mine contamination of the area north and west of 
Heligoland. In this respect the accident of the "Danzig" was a serious warning. 

Apart from the fact that the incident had shown the difficulties involved in 
bringing in wrecked ships in the event of counteraction by enemy submarines, the fact 
that enemy mine barriers were found again in the immediate deployment area of the 
ocean-going forces meant that the previous system of securing the German Bight proved 
to be insufficient. It seemed necessary to secure the line Sylt-Borkumriff more than 
before and at least during an advance of the fleet, instead of clearing the German Bight of 
the outpost forces, the focus of the security from the river mouths to the lock gaps at 
Norderney and Helgoland to be relocated in order to make it more difficult for enemy 
Sp and mine layers to attack the rear connections of the advancing armed 
forces. 
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In view of the increased mine hazard, however, the precautions for mine defense were no 
longer sufficient. In particular, there was a demand from the front to equip all torpedo 
boats with minesweepers in the absence of fast and seaworthy minesweeping divisions 
and to provide faster barrier breakers with sufficient draft that would be able to cope with 
the marching speed of the fleet. At least the main body and the cruiser units traveling 
together would have to be protected from losses and accidents caused by mine hits. The 
training ships of the "Hansa" and "Hertha" class seemed to the commander of the 
reconnaissance forces particularly suitable for this purpose if suitable merchant ships 
could not be found. 

In order to determine the extent of the enemy mine barriers, the III. 
Minesweeping Division, Kapitaénleutnant Wolfram, command, the squares from 122 B to 
119 B. Le. to search a strip about 24 nm long and 6 nm wide, while the auxiliary 
minesweeping flotilla of the North Sea, Kapitaénleutnant Krah, was to check the way from 
List to Horns-Riff, and barrier breakers other possible exit routes of the fleet from mines 
during the next venture. It was unfavorable that just now, when the duties of the 
minesweepers were expanding considerably, a large number of the boats of the I. 
Minesweeping Division, Kapitaénleutnant Bobsien, had gone to Hamburg, where they 
were going through the annual maintenance work held from May 12th to June 10th. The 
IH. Minesweeping Division (1) initially waited in vain for favorable weather in 
Heligoland. On May 20, a fish steamer from Geestemiinde reported that he would be 
driving on May 18 at around 4 p.m. (16:00) at 54° 55" north and 6° 55" east on 26 m 
water, net and lines had to be cut because mines with iron crossbars would have come up 
on both sides of the ship. About 6 hours beforehand, their own armed forces, including 
the torpedo boat "V 180", which passes the point in the immediate vicinity. If one took 
into account a certain navigational error, the designated area coincided approximately 
with the accident site of the "Danzig". 

On May 21, the III. Minesweeping Division found the beginning of a dense mine 
barrier at 54° 51" north, 7° 18" east, which ran in a south-westerly direction and was 
followed 6.5 nm to 54° 46" north, 7° 11" east. At the northeast end there were none, 
further south numerous surface levels and others close to the surface at low tide 





1) Guide boat ,,T 92", also "T 29", "T31", "T33" ,"T 34" ,"T35", "T 36", ,,T37", 
"T40","T 71", "172", "T73", "T 38", ,,A22", ,,A 23". Temporarily assigned by the I. 
Minesweeping Division: "T 76", "T77", "T 80", "T81", "T70", "T 45 "," 143 "," T 42".'% 
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Standing mines were detected and 28 of them were cleared away with "rotary lever up". 
During this work, the minesweeping division was secured by 8 boats of the I. Torpedo 
Boat Flotilla. Given the relatively large distance of the work area from the nearest base 
for the slow minesweepers, this measure could hardly be considered sufficient. When no 
aerial reconnaissance began the next day either, the boats turned and ran back to 
Heligoland. Only on May 24th could the work be carried out with sufficient aerial 
reconnaissance by "SL 3" and "L 10" and safety by "V 28" and the 18th torpedo boat 
half-flotilla continued. Surprisingly, it turned out that the airships were able to discover 
the underwater mines when the sea was calm. It was only because of the still too 
imperfect optical signal connection with the naval forces that the procedure could not 
immediately be made beneficial. The information also suffered from the inaccuracy of 
the airship navigation (1) and therefore led to errors several times. The airships reported 
mine locks in 130 B, 131, 119 and 149 §, although it later emerged that some of this 
information could only relate to the lock in 122 B that had already been established by the 
minesweeping division. 

"L 10", Kapitaénleutnant Hirsch, stayed above the barrier until the minesweeping 
division arrived and then pushed to the north-west to secure it, until an approaching low 
cloud cover forced the airship to move east. Shortly after 1 a.m. the airship was off The 
IX Flotilla was called to an area 20 nm south of the barrier, where an enemy submarine 
had been detected by the torpedo boats. With the favorable sunlight, the outlines of the 
same were clearly visible underwater from the airship. However, there was no effect on 
the dropping of five 50 kg bombs. "L 10" therefore expired to wait for the submarine to 
appear. But when the airship approached the dive site again, it was suddenly fired at by 
the submarine with grenades through a light cloud cover. It rose immediately from 500 to 
1200 m and then went on to attack with the last bomb still on board. While it was falling, 
the submarine fired violently from its gun. But scarcely had the bomb struck about 10 m 
next to the submarine when it disappeared with the stern first in a larger vortex and, 
although the airship stayed nearby for two hours, was no longer visible. Meanwhile, the 
work of the minesweeping division had been hindered several times by fog. On the march 
back she also sighted the Amrum Bank lightship about 14 nm southwest of the peace 
situation 





1) Determination of the ship's location.'® 
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a surfaced submarine, which disappeared under water on a detection signal call, and 
whose periscope was sighted again about 50 m by the guide boat. On the following day 
(25th May) the minesweeping division, secured by the 15th and 18th torpedo boat half- 
flotilla and the airships "PL 25", "L7" and "L5", managed to reach the southwest end of 
the barrier in 54° 42' North, 7° 3' East. Here the division was particularly supported by 
"L5", who flew along the barrier, laid out a spar buoy to denote it and counted 368 mines, 
14 of them on the surface. In addition, 38 were already evacuated by the Mining Sweep 
Division, so that a total of 406 were determined over a blocking length of 13 nm. On the 
way back, which was started early due to lack of vision, "T 81" lost 2 propeller blades 
that had already broken in a mine detonation and had to be dragged in. The leader boat, 
"T92", commander Kapitanleutnant Friedrich Glimpf, went to Cuxhaven with 5 boats to 
change the water. On May 26th, however, 10 boats under the command of “T 40", 
Kapitanleutnant d. R. von Mofiner, again in the work area and searched a 20 nm long 
strip to the north from a point about 12 nm southwest of the peace situation of the 
Amrum Bank lightship without finding mines. In the afternoon the device was gutted for 
a short time in order to hunt down an enemy submarine that had been sighted 15 nm 
southwest of the peace area of the Amrum Bank lightship. The Ist half flotilla had also 
had it about 2 hours earlier the auxiliary minesweeping division of the North Sea, 
Kapitanleutnant d. R. Arndt, 10 nm north of the Amrum Bank reported such a thing. The 
same submarine had also been sighted by the aircraft "410", and finally they wanted to 
use the torpedo boat "V 18" who had another one in tow, saw an enemy submerged 
submarine immediately before the mouth of the Weser around noon. An enemy 
submarine was also reported northeast of the island by the Norderney intelligence center. 
The history of enemy submarines near the Amrum Bank seemed to indicate that there, 
contrary to reports from several airships, enemy mine barriers were hardly to be expected 
and that these observations must be based on errors in the determination of the ship's 
location. The same result led to a meeting that has now taken place in Cuxhaven between 
the Chief of the III. Minesweeper division, Kapitaénleutnant Wolfram, the commander of 
the airship division, Korvettenkapitén Straffer, and several airship commanders had taken 
place. In a series of observations and reports from the airships, no other lock could in fact 
be meant than that already established by the minesweeping division in 121 to 113 8, at 
most a second one could still be’® 
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Lock in the right half of 130 8 and 131 B and a third lie in 144 B to 153 B. It was therefore 
decided that the next time a sea officer of the minesweeping division, who knew the work 
area and the sea marks laid out there, should ride on one of the airships and have buoys 
thrown at the ends of the sighted barriers kept close, could be properly determined from a 
navigation point of view. When this procedure was to be tried for the first time on May 
27th, the attempt had to be terminated prematurely because of the unseen weather and sea 
conditions which prevented observation of the mine barriers from the airship. 

In the meantime, the barrier breakers had carefully checked the area northwest of 
Borkum for mines by following various routes. When the III. Minesweeper group, leader 
Kapiténleutnant z. D. Hauck on steamer "Santa Cruz", steamer "Schwarzwald", 
Kapiténleutnant of Seewehr I Nickels, steamer "Cordoba", Kapiténleutnant of Seewehr I 
Geweke, returned on May 25 from such a daytime search, she received the sea Order to 
advance again during the night from an area 10 nm north of Juist about 50 nm northwest 
to north. It was accompanied by the IX Torpedo Boat Flotilla, Korvettenkapitaén Goehle, 
with 6 boats, while the II Reconnaissance Group under Kontreadmiral Hebbinghaus with 
the cruisers "Graudenz", "Regensburg", "Stralsund", "Strasbourg" and "Pillau" as well as 
10 boats of the III. Flotilla under Korvettenkapitaén Hollmann had to take cover. With the 
U-boat danger, which was not insignificant in the bright night, the cruisers could not stay 
directly behind the slow minesweepers, rather they queued and disembarked at high 
speed on changing courses, where possible because of the mine danger on the barrier 
breakers stopped the days previously searched paths. Apart from the detection of some 
floating English mines about 30 nm north of the Ems and the arrival of a Swedish 
steamer, the cargo of which was to be examined in detail in the port for banned goods, 
the enterprise happened without any particular events. As long as the aforementioned 
armed forces were at sea, the battleship division on outposts and the battle cruisers had 
been in intensified readiness. 


On May 27th, the inner German Bight and the blocked gaps were searched for 


enemy submarines by planes, minesweepers and outpost boats, but it wasn't until May 
29th that the weather seemed favorable enough to!” 
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to carry out another advance of the fleet. According to the results of the minesweeper 
trips and aerial reconnaissance, no English mines had been found in the area to be passed 
northwest of Borkum, but absolute security was hardly given with the expansion of the 
area and the small number of search forces available for control. In the opinion of the 
fleet management, it was possible that the enemy had only contaminated the northern 
area in front of the German Bight with mines in order to reduce the area to be guarded by 
submarines or other armed forces as much as possible, but he could just as well have 
blocked both exits with the intention of avoiding this area at all with their own armed 
forces. In a meeting with the formation leaders it was therefore decided that the advance 
of the fleet, unless they had already made contact with the enemy, should be broken off 
when they hit mines. Detailed instructions for the conduct of all naval forces in such a 
case were given. 

The aircraft reconnaissance, which was hindered by unfavorable weather on the 
morning of May 29th, began more abundantly in the afternoon and soon led to the 
detection of enemy submarines in the area between the northern wing of the Heligoland 
barrier and the English minefield 30 nm west of Amrum Bank, one of which was bombed 
by aircraft "211", machinist's mate Schiitz, helmsman's mate Feldmann. 

The first of the armed forces involved in the operation were the submarines "U 
25", Kapitaénleutnant Wiinsche, and "U 33", Kapitaénleutnant Gansser, under the 
leadership of the Chief of the 3rd submarine half flotilla, Kapiténleutnant Gayer an area 
75 nm northwest of Vlieland (map 7) to take a waiting position while "U 19", 
Kapiténleutnant Constantin Kolbe, advanced with a special order into the sea area in front 
of the Skagerrak (1). The other two submarines were to have theirs for as long as possible 
Keep the FT facility clear to receive the reconnaissance reports to be given by the 
airships and cruisers and any orders from the chief of the oceans. If enemy forces were 
reported, they should act independently with the aim of harming the enemy before they 
even encounter their own main body In the event of a battle, they should primarily try to 
attack damaged ships, but then the lines of retreat especially in the direction towards 
Tyne and Humber. So this time it was decided not to use the submarines in a more 
tactical context with the fleet. According to the opinion, the experiences made during the 
last enterprise 





1) See page 166.'°% 
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the commander of the submarines was not exactly encouraged to do so. The relatively 
low surface speed, which was further reduced when the sea was rough, did not allow the 
submarines to follow the fast moving fleet for long. It therefore seemed better to let the 
submarine formation march independently to a point where the fleet wanted it to be 
available, without being tied to this point itself. Then it was the responsibility of the 
submarine leader, from a fast cruiser, supported by the submarine leader boats and kept 
informed of their intentions by the fleet management, the submarines, which in the end 
always as individuals Vehicles would have to operate to be deployed. Demand from the 
Fuhrer cruiser! That it was able to cope with the English small cruisers in terms of 
combat strength and was fast enough to be able to evade armored cruisers in time. It is 
necessary to take the guide boats with them to transmit orders to the submarines, to pick 
up and relocate submarine lines, to support and to connect with wrecked or temporarily 
retarded submarines. If there were a large number of available submarines, these would 
have to be assigned from the start in individual groups by the guide boats. But neither this 
nor the cruiser "Hamburg" would be able to cope with these tasks due to a lack of combat 
strength. With such a neglected treatment of the submarine weapon in the allocation of 
fast pilot ships, it would of course have to, as would have appeared several times before 
(1), the use of the new weapon for purely military operations in connection with the fleet 
suffered considerably. 

The high seas had not yet set themselves in motion when on the afternoon of May 
29 a message was received from the Admiralty, according to which the English again 
seemed to have been informed that the German high seas were planning to strike. Or 
maybe they were just general assumptions in the press that could hardly be brought into 
closer connection with the advance planned. 

This news therefore had no influence on the progress of the enterprise. During the 
afternoon the III. Minesweeper group from the outer jade lightship to sea to the west, in 
order, as on May 26th, to follow the course of the fleet, running in front of it. One hour 
before she passed the lock gap at Norderney (10 p.m. (22:00)), the battle cruisers of the I 
and the small cruisers of the II reconnaissance group cleared 





1) See the battle at the Dogger Bank (January 24, 1915). North sea, Volume III, 
page 205.'° 
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Anchor, and by midnight all available North Sea forces, a total of 17 capital ships of the 
line, 8 older ships of the line, 4 battle cruisers, 12 small cruisers and 57 torpedo boats, 
were at sea in a westerly direction. At the same time, the IV. Squadron (ships of the 
"Braunschweig" and "Wittelsbach" class) to which the II. Minesweeping Division was 
assigned to U boat safety, from the Elbe to the Ems in an exceptional position, while the I 
and II minesweepers groups made the clear to sea. 

There was almost no wind when the airships "L5" (Boécker), "L7" (Peterson), 
"L10" (Hirsch), "SL 3" (Boemack), "PL 25" (Stelling) disembarked at midnight apart 
from the latter, which had to turn around shortly after the ascent due to failure of an 
engine, spread out in a fan shape over the German Bight. Gradually, however, violent and 
increasingly stronger gusts with rain set in, so that "SL 3" at 3.30 Am. broke off the 
advance. In contrast, the other airships stood at the borders of the German Bight when it 
was light, namely "L.5" northwest of Horns-Riff, "L7" at the Dogger Bank barrier and "L 
10" south of the same in direct contact with the commander of the reconnaissance forces. 
(Map 7.) At this time, planes also rose from all stations and went down several times in 
the immediate vicinity of the marching fleet to report. 

The fleet had the lock gap at Norderney at 3 a.m. (03:00) and had advanced from 
there in a north-westerly direction in order to head for a point about 50 nm north of 
Schiermonnikoog. Once there, you should turn west in order to reach the area south of 
the Dogger Bank lock. The I and II reconnaissance groups, S.M.S. "Rostock" and the two 
fastest torpedo boat flotillas (VII. Flotilla, 18th Half Flotilla and 4 boats of the XI. 
Flotilla) 30 to 40 nm in front of the main body and try to bring enemy forces between the 
latter and their own reconnaissance. Still on the march to the northwest, however, 
between 5 and 6 o'clock am., S. M. S. "Frauenlob", frigate captain Georg Hoffmann, the 
cruiser standing in the march protection south of the main body, in square 084 ¢ and in 
the northern neighboring square four at intervals of 30 m in Mines located north- 
northeast and two more north and south of this line. While "G 194" shot down some, the 
fleet flagship was informed of the minefield by searchlights. This was immediately 
followed by this from S. M. S. "Hamburg", Korvettenkapitaén von Gaudecker, passed. 
Only with a hard rudder and reverse gear of a screw did the cruiser clear a mine that was 
sighted beneath the water surface close to the ship. os 
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In the meantime the weather had visibly worsened. As a result of the swell, the 
use of weapons on the torpedo boats was already in question; but also the ships of the line 
began to lurch not insignificantly in strong swell from the north. At around 7 o'clock, "L 
7" had to turn around 140 nm north-west of Horns-Riff due to increasing north wind and 
hazy weather, and at 8 o'clock also "L5" had to turn around. In agreement with the fleet 
management, All airships by radio message from Korvettenkapitin Straffer, who was on 
"L10", to overturn orders. Under these circumstances the fleet chief decided to break off 
the advance and, with SMS "Frauenlob" as the barrier breaker at the head, bypassing the 
mine-infested squares to march back. At the same time, the II]. Minesweeper Group 
Instructions to meet the fleet in order to create as much security as possible against 
hitting further mine barriers. 

At about | o'clock in the afternoon, the Admiral's staff announced that, as the 
English radio messages had since been intercepted, the British auxiliary guards had been 
called back at the same time as the German advance and the British commanders had 
been instructed to maintain good contact with one another. This wasn't the first time. It 
therefore did not seem possible to initiate a major undertaking on the German side 
without the enemy immediately becoming aware of it. Understandably, this aroused a 
feeling of great concern among the German leadership. One could not imagine the 
manner in which the enemy learned of the departure of the German fleet with such 
astonishing regularity. Without immediately thinking of espionage, which, in order to be 
effective, would have had to work with traitors at the most important points in the 
German organization, one would have been able to find the right track more quickly if the 
clues for the enemy's conclusions had been found earlier and with would have looked for 
greater determination in their own FT traffic. The order to the III. Minesweeper group to 
search the area northwest of Borkum on May 25th was given with exact course 
information by radio message. So if the enemy had succeeded in reading and deciphering 
it, the location of the new English mine lock, for example, exactly on the outfeed route of 
the fleet, was by no means as mysterious as it first appeared. The fact that the enemy, in 
spite of his knowledge of the German undertaking, had not advanced any observation 
forces apart from submarines - at least none had been reported by the airships - the fleet 
management interpreted as indicating that the enemy would only accept a battle in their 
own waters and be in no way willing’”! 
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To expose parts of its armed forces in the area of the German Bight to German attacks. 

The actual behavior of the "Great Fleet" is not without further ado proof of the 
correctness of this assumption. However, it left its bases relatively late on May 29th. 
Perhaps, however, it had not yet had sufficient information about the intentions of the 
German fleet. On May 30th, at 8 a.m., (08:00) he was only about 60 nautical miles east 
of Aberdeen, and then, with the battlecruiser fleet advanced, advanced at 17 nautical 
miles. If the German advance became dangerous, for example by a coastal bombardment, 
it could they intervene. 

But already at 9 o'clock the German bulk turned around, at 10 o'clock the Ist and 
2nd reconnaissance groups, which had taken over the rear cover, received orders to move 
closer. Two hours later, due to the danger of mines, the march protection was brought up 
to the main body at 10 nm, ships of the line and battle cruisers drove in the keel line with 
extended distances, the II reconnaissance group behind the battle cruisers. The ships had 
just passed the suspected mine squares when on S.M.S. "Moltke", captain of the sea v. 
Levetzow, one of the last ships of the line, a torpedo runway was sighted 250 m to 
starboard. The battle cruiser and the ships behind it turned to port at high speed, while the 
torpedo 80 m in front of the bow. The failure of the enemy submarine was all the more 
incomprehensible as the German ships were forced to move in a keel line of no less than 
10 nm in length instead of in a wide formation through the suspected mine area and, 
precisely because of the mine hazard, in A second torpedo shot from the submarine, 
which had remained invisible in the prevailing swell during the attack, was prevented by 
zigzagging the torpedo boats near the probable attack sites. Half an hour later, a very loud 
English FT. signal came on observed the 1000 m wave, probably the message from the 
enemy submarine. 

At 4 p.m. (16:00) were on S. M. S. "Westfalen", captain at sea Redlich, captured 
two carrier pigeons which, according to the names on the anklets, came from Holland. An 
hour and a half beforehand, the "Miinchen", Korvettenkapitén v. Schlick, three racing 
pigeons have been observed on a north course. It did not seem impossible that fish 
steamer might use these carrier pigeons for communications to the enemy. As was not 
known at the time, the "Great Fleet" was now north!” 
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of Dogger Bank turned around and was back in their ports the next morning. It was 
already around 8 a.m. 12 hours earlier all German high seas forces back to anchor in the 
estuaries. 

A little later, "U 25" (Wiinsche) and "U 33" (Gansser) also entered the Wester- 
Ems. They had reached the commanded waiting position about 80 nm north-west of 
Vlieland with a north-westerly wind gradually blowing up to strength 7 to 8 around noon, 
but found no opportunity to operate, and the heavy swell also significantly restricted their 
use. In the course of the morning, parts of the F.T. rigging on both boats had been 
smashed, so that a F.T. connection with the fleet could not be established. But even 
without such a connection, especially since our own armed forces were not in sight, it 
could be assumed that the venture had been prematurely abandoned because of the 
weather. As a result, the boats began their march back. As at 2 p.m. (14:00) The F.T. 
station of "U 33" was clear again, they received confirmation of their acceptance by a 
radio message from "Hamburg" on which the leader of the submarines was and were able 
to report their location at the same time. Apart from a line of numerous Dutch flagged 
fishing boats, which had been observed on the 5th longitude both marching out and 
marching back, nothing suspicious was observed. When entering the Ems, however, "U 
33" (Gansser) sighted at 7.35 pm. (19:30) Port abeam for a short time a periscope that 
protruded over 2 m out of the water for a short time. While the boat was still with hard 
rudder and knocking back a screw Turned to starboard, a torpedo's bubble trajectory cut 
the wake 70 m behind the stern of the submarine. In the meantime, "U 25" (wishes) had 
missed his companion and left behind, firing white stars, but was now followed by "U 
33" held for the enemy U boat, so that "U 33" dodged under water and headed for the 
Hubert-Gat. The misunderstanding only cleared up in the harbor. After these incidents it 
seemed necessary to intensify the guarding of the Ems by all means in order to prevent 
submarines from falling victim to enemy counteraction immediately before the port after 
returning from a long and dangerous long-distance undertaking. The guide boats of the 
sub-flotillas were not able to repel enemy submarines in this area by themselves. After 
the experience of May 30th, the chief of the 3rd Half Flotilla, Kapitaénleutnant Gayer, 
advocated the use of submarines for further long-distance operations in a lengthy report. 
In many cases (compass failure, machine accidents, while passing!” 
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of fish steamer, for increased artillery effect) it would be useful to bring 2 submarines 
together over long distances. Any steamer would also be careful not to turn towards two 
boats moving over water to ram. The possibility of support also increases trust in the 
enterprise. Korvettenkapitaén Bauer, however, spoke out against the use of the proposed 
procedure. A cooperation of submarines in the actual area of operation was excluded and 
the advantages mentioned would be too small just for the march there, in order to have 
one submarine wait for the other before starting the advance together for remote 
operations. 

With the advance of 29./30. May was the fifth of its kind since Admiral v. Pohl 
came to execution so that a judgment on the usefulness of the procedure could now be 
given. This happened on the part of the fleet management in a letter dated June 11, 1915 
to the chief of the admiralty's staff (Annex 8), in which they stated roughly the following: 
The purpose of the undertakings was to prevent the enemy by advancing the entire high 
seas into the free as often as possible To induce movements into the North Sea that would 
either have created the opportunity for partial success or lead to a decisive battle under 
useful conditions near German waters. Before proceeding with the implementation, a 
whole series of preconditions had to be met. Important weapons, such as the torpedo 
boats, or essential combat units, such as the battlecruisers and large-line ships, should 
have been available in full as possible, losses from night torpedo boat attacks by the 
enemy before clashing with the enemy bulk and losses from mines and submarines 
should have been avoided. For this reason, a thorough search of the exit routes into the 
open sea was indispensable before every advance, and given the inferiority of the German 
fleet of cruisers, action could not have been taken without aerial reconnaissance if one 
wanted to maneuver to a tactically favorable position to initiate the fight. A combination 
of all these preconditions on one day would of course have been rare, especially given the 
dependence on the weather situation. Therefore, in spite of the endeavor to take 
advantage of every available opportunity, one could have carried out only one in the 
unfavorable months of February / March and only four such advances in all in the more 
favorable months of April / May. 

It was not expected from the outset that every advance would bring a result in the 
sense of its intended purpose, even if the opponent himself responded to it in the desired 
manner: the failure to take place'”* 
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every encounter with the enemy, the fact that even the airships had not seen enemy forces 
anywhere during these advances gave cause for concern. None of the previous advances 
had led beyond the area between the Dogger Bank and the Helgoland Bay, and some 
barely crossed the Terschelling-Horns-Riff line. It would therefore have been obvious to 
attribute the failures to this circumstance, instead of assuming, as the naval command did, 
that the enemy deliberately avoided the battle and wanted to fight only on his own coast 
or far in the north. The poor results of the short advances could hardly justify this 
conclusion. It has also proven to be inaccurate, as can be seen from the actual movements 
of the enemy. The maps of these movements give a very strange picture. (Maps 3, 4 and 
7.) They show that several times just a little further expansion of the German advances 
would probably have led to a clash with the enemy. With the existing balance of power, 
the German fleet would not have had to shy away from a battle near the Dogger-Bank, 
especially since the urgently needed addition to the political and strategic effects of the 
submarine trade war would have come about through successes in the high seas. Instead, 
the movements of the German fleet remained stuck in the typical forms of pure 
maneuvering war. To use a fencing expression, they were feinting that made no parades 
necessary. However, the fleet manager also considered an expansion of the advances to 
be inadmissible in the future. For reasons of security against enemy torpedo boat attacks, 
the duration of the advance must in principle be limited to one day and one night. In any 
case, according to the results of the previous ventures, a safe encounter with the enemy 
could only be delayed before proceeding to the northernmost part of the North Sea or to 
be expected in the Hoofden. Against such a large offensive by the main fleet, however, 
the totality of the reasons, which hitherto admittedly had spoken against the decisive 
battle at a great distance from German waters, would speak against it. Such an offensive 
required an excess of strength. At the moment, however, even assuming a number of 
unknown losses by the enemy, for example through mines, there is on the contrary a 
considerable shortage of forces. A far-reaching offensive would therefore violate the 
principles of any warfare. Failure would jeopardize the outcome of the entire war, not just 
the naval war, but the land war as well. In contrast, neither personal wishes nor that 
should be allowed!” 
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objective endeavors to bring certain parts of the entire fleet into operation, nor even fears 
for the reputation of the entire weapon - which ultimately only depends on the end result 
of the war - are decisive. 

So, on the basis of the impression that the enemy was as good as inaccessible and 
that the overall situation would not for the time being to force a battle under any 
circumstances, there was a regression to methods of guerrilla warfare which one would 
have inferior after almost a year of war experience have to assess. The fleet chief hoped 
again from the use of submarines and mine layers, which could only be achieved with 
capital ships. In the aforementioned letter (Annex 8), he stated the following: 

According to the latest news about the enemy, it would be more likely than before 
that the English Ist Fleet was based on the Firth of Forth, Firth of Moray and Scapa Flow 
or crossed in the adjacent sea areas east of northern Scotland. This would have increased 
the prospects for the submarines to attack these armed forces. According to the reports of 
the submarine commanders, so far there have been very few opportunities on the east 
coast to attack perfectly enemy merchant ships, with the exception of fish steamers. It is 
therefore correct to use the submarines available for this sea area mainly against warships 
in the future and to have up to three boats set up at the same time in front of the Firth of 
Forth. The trade war on the east coast should then only be carried out as far as the main 
task would not suffer. As soon as suitable mine carriers in the form of submarine mine- 
layers and auxiliary mine steamers were available, these should also be deployed against 
the aforementioned bases. On the other hand, the fleet's advances should be suspended 
for the time being. Apart from the fact that there was no promising activity for the time 
being, this would already be necessary because a reliable determination of the mine 
contamination in the German Bight would take a long time. Before that, lousing out and 
lousing out with the whole fleet "is always a game of chance", which is difficult to justify 
given the values of combat power that formed the mission and can only be justified if 
there is a corresponding prospect of success. Despite these considerations however, the 
advances of the high seas armed forces will not be completely neglected in the future 
either 

1. For the fleet, the technique of bringing large formations out of the estuaries at 
night and under warlike conditions, furthermore!” 
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the exercise in bringing the units together and developing them into the battle line is 
maintained; 

2. The staff does not lose calm and self-confidence when navigating an area 
contaminated with mines and submarines with the prospect of being able to meet the 
enemy at any time. 

The high seas forces would have to be ready at any time to take advantage of the 
situation if it was established through aerial reconnaissance, submarine and torpedo boat 
advances and certain reports from the Admiralty that the enemy was changing the tactics 
observed so far. 

In addition, the time in which the bulk cannot achieve a promising effect must 
consequently be used as planned and intensively more than before in order to maintain its 
quick-wittedness and performance through shooting and driving exercises and material 
improvements. In particular, the nickel steel covers and pockwood bearings of the 
propeller shafts had suffered considerably in almost all capital ships in the shallow and 
muddy waters of the Jade and Elbe during the war. The repair of these deficiencies 
always made it necessary to wait longer in the shipyard, which was then to be used to 
further increase the fighting properties by installing directional systems for the artillery, 
hollow grids and additional oil firing systems. Until mid-June, S.M.S. "Moltke", "von der 
Tann" and "Grofer Kurfiirst" have done this work and then carried out on S.MLS. 
"Friedrich der GroBe" and "Ostfriesland". 

It was then considered whether during this time, as long as the heavy armed 
forces were being held in the ports by repairs and alterations, at least an undertaking with 
light armed forces to harm the enemy could be set up. In addition to the 3 to 4 fastest 
small cruisers, the large destroyers of the II Flotilla, 4 of which were currently in service, 
seemed particularly suitable. The main question was an advance into the Hoosden in 
order to attack the enemy light forces, which were constantly reported in the sea area 
Galloper-Noord Hinder lightship, then to call at Zeebrugge and return from there after a 
short stay. Representatives of the high seas command were dispatched to Flanders 
immediately, but found that the navigational conditions were too unfavorable to carry out 
this plan. The depths of water and minefields only allowed Zeebrugge to be approached 
from the west. The small cruisers could not enter at every water level. Infiltration into the 
Bruges Canal was only feasible from about 2 hours before to 2 hours after high tide and 
in a tide only for a maximum of 3 ships. Repair-'7” 
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there were no opportunities for underwater damage for the cruisers and the large torpedo 
boats. The only available dock was only 90 m in length. To have the plan carried out by 
torpedo boats alone did not seem expedient because of the counteraction to be expected 
from enemy cruisers and destroyers in England Zeebrugge would lead to extensive 
measures to intercept the former during the march back. In this case, in the opinion of the 
fleet management, an advance of the high seas forces to the west to take up the light 
forces could lead to a encounter with the English fleet and thus to a decisive battle. But 
this would have to be avoided by repairs during the failure of a number of valuable 
combat units. There was still the possibility of advancing into the Hoofden with strong 
armed forces (large cruisers and fast small cruisers and torpedo boats) and, instead of 
entering Zeebrugge, returning immediately to the German Bight. But the nights were too 
short for that. A surprising appearance at dawn, for example on the Noord Hinder- 
Galloper lightship line, was therefore not guaranteed. It was decided, however, to 
consider such a enterprise for the future.'” 
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8. Airship attacks and first operation of the auxiliary cruiser ''Meteor". 


With the German naval advance on 29./30. May the initiation of a special 
enterprise had been cleverly linked. When the III. Minesweepers on May 30th at 4.30 a.m. 
(04:30) swung westward, an inconspicuous steamer separated from it, which had already 
followed from the Weser and headed north between the Minesweepers and the 
battlecruisers following them. (Map 7.) Around 7 a.m. (07:00) Cruisers of the march 
protection to the north of the main body passed it. One of them, S.M.S. "Munich," 
seemed suspicious, since he was not flying a flag. The cruiser caused the steamer to stop 
and sent a torpedo boat alongside. Only now did it become clear that it was the auxiliary 
cruiser "Meteor", Commander Korvettenkapitén von Knorr, whose departure had been 
deliberately kept secret from the majority of the armed forces. 

Another brief encounter with the airship "L 7", which soon disappeared in the 
direction of Horns-Riff, then all of the own armed forces were in sight. A second airship, 
"L 5", was supposed to continue clearing for "Meteor" However, it had to turn around at 
about noon due to failure of the aft engines. In contrast, working with a submarine for the 
breakthrough to the north proved to be much more reliable. At 10 am (10:00) north of the 
auxiliary cruiser, at 2 p.m. (14:00) it was already 15 nm west of Lindesnes. Nowhere had 
it sighted enemy forces. Also "U 35", Kapitaénleutnant Kophamel, who sailed over Horns- 
Reef to the Fair Island Channel on May 29th and stood about 50 nm north of the eastern 
tip of the Dogger Bank at 12 noon on May 30th, reported, as emerged from an FT signal 
to the fleet management, nothing suspicious. Without therefore suspecting the presence 
of the "Great Fleet", rather confirmed by the reports from the submarines and airships in 
the conviction that the railway to the north is free was, afterward Korvettenkapitan v. 
Knorr continued the advance, and, in fact, remained until the evening before!” 
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fish steamer reported by "L7" was the only sighted vessel. The consideration therefore 
seemed correct, that a course which remained in the middle between the lines running on 
the one hand from Utsire to Rotterdam and on the other from Utsire along the Norwegian 
coast, the ship traveled outside had to keep shipping lanes and thus probably also away 
from enemy armed forces. 

The target of the auxiliary cruiser was Arkhangelsk, whose access roads should be 
contaminated with mines. The suggestion for this venture came from a letter from the 
Chief of the General Staff of the Field Army, General v. Falkenhayn, dated March 12, 
according to which the Russians, given their shortage of war ammunition, according to 
reliable reports, had high hopes for the reopening of shipping through this port. Already 
now he asked to examine the extent to which the Imperial Navy could disrupt this traffic 
and whether it would not be advisable to begin preparations immediately. According to 
the calculations of the Admiralty's staff, however, shipping via Arkhangelsk could hardly 
be excluded again before mid to late May, even with the icebreakers' strenuous work. A 
permanent disruption of this traffic by German naval forces did not seem possible given 
the great distance. On the other hand, a temporary one could be achieved by 
contaminating the access roads with mines. To carry out this task, the confiscated English 
steamer "Vienna" (Leith) was transferred from Hamburg to Wilhelmshaven and put into 
service there on May 6th as the auxiliary cruiser "Meteor". It got its name after the 
gunboat with which the father of the current commandant won the battle against the 
French patrol boat "Bouvet" off Havana in autumn 1870. 

On the night of May 30th to 31st, the auxiliary cruiser reached the Norwegian 
coast and, in accordance with an agreement made with "U 19", kept the course from 
Lindesnes to Utsire at a distance of about 10 nm from land in order to meet with the 
enemy, as long as the ship had the mines on board, by entering Norwegian territorial 
waters. The ship was repeatedly warned via Norddeich by the Admiralty of English 
forces, which were supposed to carry out a guard and search service about 60 nm west of 
Utsire. The submarine, which according to its square reports was about 60 nm ahead, 
reported nothing suspicious. However, given its small field of view and its distance from 
the auxiliary cruiser, it could not be ruled out that English armed forces could 
nevertheless slip between the two unnoticed'*° 
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the large distance between the auxiliary cruiser and the submarine was necessary so that 
the latter, if it had to dive in front of enemy forces, still had enough time to erect the F.T. 
masts in time and to send a warning signal to the auxiliary cruiser. The commandant 
finally gave up the intention of preferring to pass east of Utsire with all this in order to 
avoid any fuss. Around noon on May 31, "Meteor" was standing west of the island. A 
Norwegian pilot boat observed it very closely, but apparently aroused no suspicion, since 
only people in civilian clothes were visible on deck. To the pilots over the other to 
mislead the ship's course, a hook was struck to the west and then a distance of 30 to 40 
nm from the coast was maintained up to the breadth of Lofoten, with the help of the 
submarine, which accompanied the auxiliary cruiser almost to the 61st parallel had 
achieved excellent results in the transmission of important FT signals even in heavy seas, 
the breakthrough through the critical blockade area had successfully succeeded. In 
invisible and stormy weather, which was particularly favorable for the undetected 
passage of the auxiliary cruiser, the further cooperation of the submarine but made 
useless because of the impossibility of using weapons, "U 19" set course for the Shetland 
Islands on the afternoon of May 31 to turn to the second part of his mission, the trade war 
on the east coast of England. 

On the morning of that day the "Great Fleet" had returned to its bases. Apparently, 
as the German side later learned through an agent report, the British Admiralty had 
expected an attack during the last German naval advance, which was simultaneously 
against the Scottish and at that time there was the general impression on the English side 
that the German fleet would begin to operate more lively in the early summer of 1915, 
although in the opinion of the chief commander of the "Great Fleet" (1) there were no 
positive indications for this. The results of the British intelligence and submarine 
reconnaissance service did not confirm these expectations either; rather, German efforts 
seemed to be directed more and more exclusively towards increased submarine activity. 
This required an ever greater use of the destroyers of the "Great Fleet" for defense and 
escort service. The latter was therefore often so short of destroyers that the most 
disastrous consequences could arise from necessary advances to the south or in the event 
of a battle, a worry which Admiral Jellicoe, according to his own statements, during the 
entire time he was in command of the fleet 





1) Jellicoe: The Grand Fleet, page 222.'*! 
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never left (1). However, since the German enemy remained calm, the "Great Fleet" was 
mostly able to stay in the port until mid-June. Scapa Flow was provided with a second 
line of network locks, which should prevent both submarines and torpedo boats from 
entering the port. In addition, locks of observation mines in front of Hoy Sound (Scapa 
Flow) and Cromarty were completed. Finally, in order to facilitate their grueling 
blockade service for the ships of the X. Cruiser Squadron, the bay of Swarbachs-Minn on 
the Shetland Islands was used as a secondary base for taking over coal from steamers 
expanded, for which a blocking of the entrance against submarines had to be provided. 

In order to alleviate the monotony of the permanent on-call duty, the squadrons of 
the "Great Fleet" from now on went alternately from Scapa to Cromarty, the surroundings 
of which offered better recreational opportunities for the crews. Driving exercises, 
artillery and torpedo shooting, on the other hand, were only carried out in the vicinity of 
Scapa Flow and even the ships lying in Rosyth were sent to the north for this purpose. 
The crossings were then usually combined with a short advance into the North Sea so as 
not to expose it completely to the armed forces. 

At the beginning of June, other activities were limited to the occasional 
surveillance of the area off the Dutch coast by the "Harwich forces" in order to intercept 
German airships on their way to and from England, as well as to the work of the mine 
sweepers on the German Dogger Bank lock Part of it was cleared in the period from June 
Ist to 3rd and Sth to 7th, whereby the minesweepers were secured by 4 small cruisers and 
a few destroyers. 

Since at the same time on the German side the minesweeping north of Heligoland 
continued under the protection of airships and torpedo boats, the German and English 
security forces soon came into contact. 

On June 2nd the II. Minesweeping Division, Kapitaénleutnant Wolfram, in clear 
weather and almost no wind at 7.30 a.m. (07:30) departed from Heligoland to work on 
the south-west end of the English barrier, about 40 nm northeast of the island. At the 
same time, the Ist half flotilla of the auxiliary minesweeping lottery of the North Sea 
searched a route 15 nm west of Sylt to the north. 4 torpedo boats of the VHI. Flotilla, 
Korvettenkapitaén Stegemann, stood in the outpost line, two more to the southwest and 
south of the III. Minesweeping Division. 





1) Jellicoe: The Grand Fleet page ne 
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"L7" cleared up in the direction of Horns-Riff, "L 5" in the direction of the northwest of 
Heligoland, while "SL 3" stayed above the division to take part in the mine search. The 
work was in full swing when at around | a.m. the airship "L 5" reported that 20 minutes 
earlier it had been shot at by three enemy small cruisers at 085 a and had turned around. 
The airship "L 5" reported that 20 minutes earlier it had been shot at by three enemy 
small cruisers at 085 a and had turned around. The torpedo boats collected. The airship's 
signal was still deciphered on the minesweepers when they had already received an order 
to enter from the commander of the reconnaissance forces. Not until 1:20 p.m. (13:20) 
they too knew what it was all about. The Ist half flotilla then picked up the device and 
steamed to the Lister Tief, where it was soon safe. In contrast, the situation for the II. 
Minesweeping division much more difficult. The enemy forces' first reported location 
was 30 nm west of Horns Reef. In the meantime, the enemy cruisers could be within 20 
nm if they had maintained the reported course south-east. Heligoland was approached at 
the highest speed straight away, but on the old single-boiler boats of the III 
minesweeping division this was a maximum of 16 nm, some could even hold out as little 
as 14.5 nm, and only the two-vessel boats assigned to the I minesweeping division were a 
little faster. So they were actually no longer up to a task that carried the boats so far from 
the base. The division chief, Kapitainleutnant Wolfram, would have assessed the situation 
even more critically if he had known in advance the correct location of the enemy 
cruisers. As from a F.T. correction at 3 p.m. (15:00) emerged, the airship had made a 
mistake in giving the square signal. During the sighting, the enemy was not, as reported, 
in 085 a, i.e. west of Horns-Riff, but in 085 B, i.e. 20 nm southwest of the III. 
Minesweeping Division. If the English cruisers had held out their first course, they would 
very soon have cut off the return route of the minesweeping division. 

Unfortunately in the meantime "L 5", Kapitaénleutnant of the Reserve Boecker, 
had lost touch with the enemy. The encounter had come as a complete surprise to the 
airship in the very hazy air. It was only 300 m above the ground when the three cruisers 
and behind these torpedo boats at a distance of only 4 to 5 nm. Going straight ahead of 
the wind, it rose quickly to 1200 m. As soon as it had reached this height, the first 
explosive clouds of the enemy shrapnel were visible first to the side, then above and 
below the ship while the cruisers chased after him in line abreast. Finally, however, it 
disappeared in a thick layer of haze, which it first broke through just below Heligoland at 
a height of 300 m, and then pushed forward again to the west? 
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25 nm past the point of first meeting, it could not regain touch with the enemy. In the 
meantime the obscurity in the west, north and south had increased so much that it seemed 
right to the commanding officer, at 4:30 p.m. (16:30) to turn back. Even the other two 
airships, which stuck too closely to the minesweeping division and stayed too far to the 
east, were no longer able to find the enemy again, even when they, including "L 5", were 
at about 5.30 p.m. (17:30) on FT orders from fleet management cleared up again to the 
north. 

On the other hand, the aircraft "402", Fuhrer Oberleutnant zur See Mans, observer 
Vice-mate Frantz, managed to get back to the enemy shortly after 4 a.m. about 60 nm 
northwest of Borkum. Already at 10.20 a.m. (10:20) It was reported to the island's 
intelligence center that individual cannon shots had been heard in a northerly direction. 
An aircraft ("77") ascending immediately, however, could not find anything suspicious 
up to 50 nm north-west of Borkum. At 2:20 p.m. (14:20) but the news office reported by 
telephone that "L 5" had been fired at by enemy cruisers. Unfortunately, the time and 
square of the meeting were not given in the report. The head of the air station, Lieutenant 
Mans left, but immediately make all aircraft in Borkum and Norderney ready and set 
himself with his plane in which lying on the Ems coastal defense "Hagen" Commander 
Friedrich Kurz finds that after the last radio messages the enemy ships would have to 
stand 40 nm north of Borkum. Thereupon all aircraft, "85", "25", "77", "265" and "213" 
received orders to reconnaissance in north and north-westerly direction from Borkum. 
The aircraft "402" took off at 3 o'clock pm. After seeing nothing of the enemy in the 
north, it was at 3.50 pm. (15:50) about 40 nm north of Schiermonnikoog on a west course. 
20 minutes later it sighted two groups of one small cruiser and two destroyers each in 
Line abreast on a westerly course. Oberleutnant zur See Mans sat in a wide arc in front of 
the southern group and seized them at 4.40 p.m. (16:40) from a height of 800 m, the sun 
behind you, flying with the wind. But shortly before the aircraft was over the enemy 
ships, they turned hard and thwarted the attack. Chased by a few shrapnel shots, the 
aircraft moved eastward from view, released a carrier pigeon with the message about the 
sighted armed forces in order to make sure they were secure, and attacked again. In the 
meantime the enemy destroyers had approached sailing ships and small steamers to 
investigate them, then one group of cruisers had sat down in front of the other and'** 
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both steamed west-northwest. At 5.25 o’clock he was attacked again, this time 
completely surprising, about 50 nm north of Vlieland. They only noticed the aircraft 
when a volley of 5 kg bombs, thrown at intervals of 20 m, fell diagonally over the last 
destroyer. Steam escaping showed that at least one had hit. One cruiser and this destroyer 
turned immediately, and both ships chased the aircraft for about 10 minutes, with heavy 
gun and machine gun fire. The shrapnel, the trajectories of which could be followed 
precisely on the white plumes of smoke, lay sideways well, but went high over the 
aircraft because it had descended to 500 m immediately after the attack and then 
zigzagged at almost 60 km speed towards the fire area of the To evade ships. At 7:10 
o’clock it landed safely in Borkum and reported to the commander of the reconnaissance 
forces. If the air station had received the time and square of the armed forces sighted 
from the outset, it would have been able to place all planes closed on the enemy ships. 
But as it was, the reconnaissance flights of the others in a sector from 50 nm northwest to 
north of Borkum were unsuccessful. 

In the opinion of the fleet management, the advance which the enemy forces had 
made between the English mine barriers north of Borkum and west of Sylt had probably 
been aimed directly at the minesweeping division and had only failed as a result of the 
poor weather and incorrect navigation. Perhaps the advance had also served as cover for 
English mine-layers in order to lay out new minefields between the two English barriers, 
although this would have been more expedient at night. Be that as it may, it had been 
shown in any case that aerial reconnaissance alone did not provide adequate security 
when minesweepers were working in an area so far forward. Probably in the aftermath of 
the events of August 28, 1914, I was still unable to decide on the German side to use 
cruisers for this service and thereby become more independent of the weather. 

In the meantime, the commander of the naval airship department had received 
instructions to use only the older airships for security and minesweeping in the German 
Bight, but to use the newer ones again primarily for operations against England - 
especially against construction and repair yards. The first opportunity to do this was on 
June 4th. 

With a weak southwest wind of 4 to 5 m/sec. and slightly hazy weather, the 
airships "L 10", Kapitaénleutnant Hirsch, and "SL gn 
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Kapiténleutnant Boemack, between | and 2 p.m. Nm. (13:00 & 14:00) from Nordholz. 
The former should attack London if possible, the latter clear to the west and, if the 
weather was favorable on the way, proceed at its own discretion against the Humber 
estuary. 

Apart from a short departure bearing at Helder, flying out of sight of the Dutch 
coast, "L 10" took a course at 7 p.m. (19:00) for Lowestoft. (Map 8.) At this time, "SL 3" 
was about 60 nm further north, around Flamborough -Head, as this point was particularly 
easy to spot after the experience of "L 5" due to the surf there. Hull could then be 
attacked from the north, bypassing the ships lying on the Humber. The weather was 
favorable, but it was falling the temperature towards evening only very slowly. Ata 
height of 800 m it rose again from 12.5° to 14° C in the layers of air passed through by 
"SL. 3". This had a very unfavorable effect on the climbing ability of the ships. 

Shortly after 10 p.m. (22:00) "L 10" sighted the light barrel in front of Lowestoft. 
The town itself was shrouded in thick fog, but the outlines of the high bank could still be 
made out clearly in the twilight At the Cork light ship off Harwich it was received again 
by weak artillery fire, while searchlights searched the ship and signal rockets covered the 
sky with bundles of beams of red signal stars, as a sign that the coast had been alerted. 

At the time "SL.3" was already standing overland at Flamborough-Head and was 
heading for the clearly recognizable light from Hull. To the east of the city, 6 searchlights 
searched the starry sky apparently completely dimmed. Even in the small towns that were 
run over there were only a few lights on, but the landscape was still easy to see, even 
when around 2 a.m. (14:00), thick clouds of fog of small extent appeared, while Hull was 
in the distance through a dark cloud of dirt. The ship, held by dynamic lifting at a 10° 
incline at a height of less than 2000 m, has only advanced very slowly in the last few 
hours. As could be seen from an illuminated train moving towards the city, it had to go 
South-westerly winds have meanwhile increased significantly in strength after finding a 
dropped incendiary bomb, the glow of which remained visible, it soon reached a strength 
of 10 to 12 m/sec. 


The moon rose and it was already beginning to dawn when the'*° 
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Commander at 1.40 a.m. (01:40) decided to turn back, since he could not have reached 
the city before 3:00 in the morning. On the way back, a high-explosive bomb was thrown 
at the illuminated station at a railroad crossing, which detonated about 30 m from the 
target, but the second, thrown while repeating the approach, was in the middle of the 
facility. Since no further targets were sighted and the ship received no fire from the 
villages it was flying over, it was turned seaward at 2.15 o’clock and stopped at Borkum. 
The following morning (June 5), "SL.3" landed at 10 o'clock in Nordholz. 

"L 10" was also unable to reach its actual destination, London, because of the 
increasing headwind and therefore headed for Harwich, the base for the English North 
Sea submarines and light forces. At the unexpectedly high temperature of 8.5° C was 
successful It was difficult to push the ship dynamically at a 13° incline to 2,700 m after 
almost all of the water ballast had been delivered. Then Lieutenant Hirsch took a wide arc 
from the Cork lightship and stood at 12:45 o’clock at night above the dimmed, but still on 
waterways and The bombs had already begun to be dropped when the airship was 
suddenly lit by 10 powerful searchlights and taken under heavy fire from land and ship 
guns. Large numbers of incendiary grenades buzzed around the ship without being hit 
The effect of the rejected 30 high-explosive and 90 incendiary bombs was considerable, 
all of which detonated and set off in the city, judging by a particularly violent explosion, 
including A gas works or oil tank was hit and fires broke out in various places that 
remained in sight for a long time. In the middle of the city, the airship turned to the west 
and crossed an arm of water on which, according to the aerial orientation map, the dock 
and the mooring buoys for submarines should be. These targets were also hit with some 
high explosive bombs. The last fell over the course of the river that led to Ipswich, at a 
point where many lights were seen. Ipswich itself, brightly lit and providing an excellent 
point of reference for navigation, lay to the west. After all the bombs were dropped, the 
course was set for Heligoland. The ship's gas cells were undamaged, and there was no 
other trace of a hit to be found. The strong south-westerly wind gave the ship, which was 
running with all 4 engines, such a high speed that the route Harwich to Nordholz was 
covered in 6 hours and "L 10" 3 hours before "SL.3" at 7 a.m. Vm. (07:00) landed in 
front of his hall on June Sth.'*” 
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But the Humber area should not escape its visitation either. On June 6th, "L 9", 
Lieutenant Mathy, rose at 3 p.m. (15:00) in Haage to attack London if possible. To this 
end, the commanding officer headed for the Wash, thinking that it would be the easiest to 
get from there could reach the Humber area, depending on the wind, either following the 
Great Northern railroad or, turning north, into the Humber area. Immediately before the 
wash, at 8 a.m. Then it turned out again that unfortunately there was no decrease in 
temperature even after sunset, which was 8° C even at an altitude of 1,600 m. As a result, 
the available ballast was not sufficient to increase the altitude by 3,000 m, even when the 
ship's dynamic climbing ability was used A thick layer of haze made it difficult to get an 
overview and a strong headwind made it difficult to advance south, so that London could 
hardly be reached in the 4 hours of the night that were still available that would be. 
Lieutenant Mathy therefore turned towards the Humber at 10:20 o’clock, whose mouth 
was initially not recognized in a cloud cover, but was then quickly found with the help of 
light bombs. Just south of Flamborough-Head the ship was shot at with gunfire from 
Bridlington without success, then stopped directly at Hull and, as could be determined by 
a light bomb, stood at 12:50 at night at 1,600 m above the Victoria Docks. In the fire of a 
light battery, which was opened without the use of headlights, "L 9" rose to a height of 
2000 m, while 10 high explosive and 50 incendiary bombs rained down on the target at 
the same time. 

The effect was indescribable. Eight large fires broke out near the docks, and a 
huge explosion showed that the gas works had apparently also been hit. On the march 
back, the airship briefly received fire over Immingham, and threw another 10 incendiary 
bombs on the Dock Peninsula of Grimsby, which also caused a fire. Then it was over the 
open sea again and landed at 8 a.m. (08:00) on June 7th in Haage. 


On the same day the auxiliary cruiser "Meteor" managed to successfully carry out 
its task in front of Arkhangelsk. (Maps 7 and 9) After passing the 61st parallel, the further 
advance was initially without any special events June, the distance from the coast was 
increased to about 100 nm and the few vehicles still sighted in these northern latitudes 
were avoided far in order to avoid the entrance to the'*® 
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White Sea. The absence of almost any F.T. traffic, apart from that of the Norwegian coast 
station Ingo, suggested that no warning or disturbance had come into the shipping to 
Arkhangelsk. Heavy condenser leaks were repaired during the voyage, and at times the 
detaching mine load caused considerable problems for the crew due to the heavy swell. 
On the night of June 4th, the F.T. receiver from the Nauen station slowly began to fail 
because the Norwegian mountains had now stepped between the two stations. The 
temperature dropped to close to freezing. New information from the Admiral's staff about 
the ice conditions off Archangelsk would therefore have been particularly desirable to the 
commanding officer. This also applied to news of enemy ship movements in this area. 
According to the operational orders drawn up by the Admiral's staff, only the survey ship 
"Bakan" was to be expected on Russian warships in the White Sea, but it was possible 
that the English would have occupied them with a few cruisers when shipping began, 
given the increased importance of the trade routes leading there. 

After passing the Northern Cape, the weather turned stormy on June 5th, the wind 
picked up to force 8 from the north and snow fell. The ship began to work hard, so that 
changes of course were necessary at times. A smaller Norwegian steamer, the occurrence 
of which in this area was at least unusual at the time of the year, was avoided because 
after stopping and inspecting it, it could have been in Vard6 in 10 hours and reported 
about the ship. In stormy weather and gusts of snow, the auxiliary cruiser stopped the 
next day at 3 a.m. (03:00) in front of his operational area about 60 nm north of Cape 
Swjatoi, however, with the violent movements of the ship, carrying out the task was not 
yet an option. But even the attempt to investigate the ice conditions at Cape Kanin in the 
meantime, which were decisive for the intention to leave the eastern entrance after the 
planned mine barriers had been thrown, had to be given up in the event of a heavy 
snowstorm. The ship was held in place on a north-westerly course with little speed. The 
water temperature fell from + 2.5° C to + 0.5° C. This, in connection with the 
communications received before the departure, gave rise to fear that the ship would arrive 
too early for its task. As desirable as it was to put an end to the supply of banned goods at 
the earliest possible point in time, it was also pointless on the other hand to throw the 
mines in the drift ice when they would only have exploded prematurely. F.T. traffic could 
no longer be heard from on-board or shore stations. However, the auxiliary cruiser was in 
clearships condition, ea 
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in order to be prepared at any time for encounters with the English ship of the line 
"Jupiter", which was reported in these waters in mid-May, or the Russian armored cruiser 
"Askold" or the survey ship "Bakan" to mislead the Amur Steamship Co., whose chimney 
paint was copied, and, if not otherwise possible, to use the torpedo weapon. In the course 
of June 6th and 7th, only a few small fishing sail cutters were sighted. The ice conditions 
had to be more favorable if there were already transport possibilities for such weak ships. 

On the night of 6./7. June, with the transitional airiness peculiar to the northern 
regions, the storm suddenly subsided. In its place came calm and fog, which, however, 
lay only in stretches and had to be more useful than harmful for the execution of the task. 
At 4 a.m. (04:00) was therefore set course again for Cape Svyatoi. Because of the fog and 
unsafe navigation, the coast did not reach the coast until about 2 p.m. (14:00) came into 
view at Cape Gorodetsky, contrary to the original intention, the enterprise immediately 
penetrated to the innermost of the planned mine barriers in the bay. At 8.15 p.m. (20:15) 
the barrier throwing started from the inside out. 

The mine throwing plan was from Korvettenkapitén v. Knorr based the operation 
order and the circumstances found on the spot, based on the following considerations 
taken from his report: 


“‘a) The mines should be laid in as large a sea area as possible and in changing 
form and direction of the barriers, so that clearing work was made more difficult as far as 
possible. 

b) In spite of the relatively limited number of mines and the resulting large 
distances between mines, the main steamship route and the other fairways had to be 
paved as effectively as possible. 

c) The barriers had to be positioned so that the throwing from land could not be 
observed and as far away from land stations as possible that shipwrecks, which then had 
to lead to the discovery of the barrier position, could not be observed. 

d) The depth setting was to be digged in such a way that the mines did not come 
to the surface at low tide and still remained effective even at the highest water levels and 
strong currents (tidal strokes up to 6.5 m and currents up to 4¥%2 nm). 

e) Not only the main fairway had to be closed, but also the eastern route, so after 
the mine danger became known, not the ones!”? 
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who attempts were made to reach Arkhangelsk on the eastern route, which is difficult to 
navigate, but perhaps mine-free. 

k) The blocking had to be done as inconspicuously as possible in order to increase 
the desired effect through the moment of surprise." 

The mine plan drafted first provided for entry through the western fairway and 
exit through the eastern fairway with a mine reserve of around 25 mines, which were 
intended for Alexandrowsk or, if necessary, for personal protection. 

Since, however, no clarity had been gained about the ice conditions in the eastern 
fairway up to the moment of entry, the commandant was only fully aware of the entire 
size of the area to be blocked in relation to the number of mines after arriving on the spot, 
since Alexandrovsk also came further only as a base for the Arkhangelsk armed forces, 
but not for the transport of material to Russia, he finally used all the mines in the western 
fairway. 

In total, 10 barriers were thrown at an average of 27 to 32 mines, spread over a 
sea area of 80 nm north-south. (Map 9, supplementary map.) The mine distances were 
350 m, but their mode of action was actually reduced to about 175 m due to the 4-line 
position of the barrier to the main steamship course achieved almost everywhere. The 
barriers themselves were located in such a way that 6 paved the main steamship route 
from Cape Svyatoi to Cape Sosnovets, 3 came into effect if a ship dodged more towards 
the middle of the fairway, and 2 to 3 were effective against ships coming from the west or 
east of the fairway north wanted to sail on the island of Morschowez. 

The depths could only be determined as approximate values for the tidal range 
that is different and only very incompletely known at each mine throwing point. But even 
if a ship were to cross one of the barriers during high tide, it was to be assumed that it 
would catch one of the mines on one of the other barriers when the water level and 
current were lower. Since these were the latest models with a load of 150 kg, in general, 
especially in the case of ammunition steamers, the complete destruction of the ships 
concerned could be expected. Even if the location of individual barriers would eventually 
become known, the clean-up work, for which all aids had to be obtained from far away, 
was extremely difficult due to the weather and current conditions, as well as the size of 
the sea area. A longer duration of the blocking effect could therefore be expected. me 
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The laying out itself was greatly favored by the weather. At just the right moment, 
signal stations and lighthouses were shrouded in fog while the mine was being thrown, so 
that the latter probably went completely unnoticed. It is true that the "night" at this time 
of year on the high northern latitude was as bright as day, but less attention from the most 
important coast guards was to be expected during the night hours. 

The barriers were placed on the march back from the inside out. While the 
barriers in the north of each were being thrown, a small steamer (around 800 t) ran at 
Barrier X and a large approximately 5000 t steamship each (the last one is determined by 
an Englishman) in all probability on Barrier V and III. The sinking of the first steamer 
could be observed, the other two reached the barriers in the fog, but there could be no 
doubt about their fate. The commander wrote the following in his report: 

“T confess that when I saw these steamers coming, it was difficult for me to 
suppress a warning. But, as I later told the crew, that was of course a wrong suggestion! 
Towards the murderers of our people in arms, our brothers in the hard-fighting brave 
army, as well as towards the profit-addicted helpers of the former, every pity is a crime 
against one's own fatherland. And I have no doubt that these barriers in front of the White 
Sea will do full work and will result in the most serious direct and indirect losses for our 
hostile shipping and the Russian army. 

"Among other things, the English auxiliary cruiser "Arlanza" hit one of the mines 
on October 29th and could only be brought to Nukanskie Roads with difficulty. Repairs 
were impossible in winter, so that the greater part of the crew had to be brought back 
home on the auxiliary cruiser "Orcoma". 

On June 8th 7.30 a.m. (07:30) the task was done. In fog and snowstorms, the crew 
had spent almost 24 hours at the clearship and mine-throwing stations, and only when the 
auxiliary cruiser was now steaming away from the coast and starting the march back in a 
fresh north-west could they be granted a certain calm. The next day (June 9th) coal was 
trimmed from the holds into the empty bunkers, the mine rails and the canvas railing that 
had covered the mines removed, the chimney repainted (black with a red ring), briefly all 
measures taken, to prepare the ship for the second part of its trade war off the Norwegian 
coast and in the Kattegat.'”” 
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The following night a large steamer, apparently aiming at "Meteor" at high speed, 
came into view off the snow-covered coast of the Northern Cape. With its gray hull, 
black chimney and facilities for passengers, however, it was such an unusual type for 
them. The war guard was alerted and approached land at full speed (about 13 nm) while 
the suspicious steamer, crossing the wake, gradually came out of sight in a north-westerly 
direction. On the night of the 12th again, this time sighted at range, but took little notice 
of the German ship, nor did it make an FT signal, so that its character as an auxiliary 
cruiser was doubtful and waging a trade war on the steamboat route from Narvik to 
England had to be given up because no boats could be launched in the stormy weather. 
For the same reason, a medium-sized English steamer had to be let past unmolested on 
June 12, although it would have been the price given; but the thought that this ship would 
hardly escape the mines off Arkhangelsk was comforting. 

For the further return journey, the commander was given the option to either take 
the route again through the German Bight or through the Little Belt or Sound. This must 
be made dependent on the messages that should be continuously transmitted to him by 
F.T. Since the appearance of a German mine-layer in the White Sea had apparently not 
become known, the prospects for a breach of the English blockade line to the south 
initially seemed favorable. A telegram from Nauen about the British ship movements, 
which had been received on June 10th, had contained nothing unusual, but on the night of 
the 13th FT traffic of English warships and auxiliary cruisers was observed approaching 
the one between Stadlandet and the Shetland Islands suspected outpost line reinforced. In 
order not to get to this too early and, if possible, to be able to take advantage of a 
worsening weather for the breakthrough, the auxiliary cruiser swiveled back north on the 
afternoon of June 14th. Soon afterwards, about 12 nm on the course from the Shetland 
Islands to Drontheim, a large steamer was sighted at high speed, while at the same time 
heavy F.T. traffic between an English auxiliary cruiser and warship station was heard, 
which was perhaps due to this ship. However, contrary to expectations, he continued on 
his way syreiout the German auxiliary cruiser, which kept on the spot without developing 
smoke. 
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Since the wind did not change and the barometer continued to rise, so the weather was 
not expected to deteriorate, the journey south was started in order to pass through the 
dangerous area as possible during the darkest hours of the following night. 

At 5 a.m. (13. VL.) The flag and pennant of a Russian transport and surveying ship 
("Bug") were set, preparations for clearship for combat were made and dimmed. The war 
guards pulled up in civilian clothes The FT traffic observed had meanwhile become 
livelier than on departure, and the last telegram from the Admiral's staff, which 
recommended the breakthrough to the German Bight, seemed to indicate that strong 
armed forces must be expected in the blockade line. If this was the case, and if it 
remained as vigilant as before, it could not be ruled out that the ship might be pushed to 
the coast and eventually share the fate of the "Berlin", which was interned in a 
Norwegian port. The further south the ship went, the weaker the English F.T. traffic 
became and ceased completely towards morning. The breakthrough was initially 
successful. 

But before the entrance to the Skagerrak could be won it was necessary to avoid 
further blockade positions of the enemy, which were suspected 20 or 100 nm west of 
Lindesnes. Therefore, after passing Utsire, the course was torn down on June 14th to the 
middle between these positions. Some smaller, apparently non-English steamers were let 
past without investigation. In the afternoon, two steamers heading for Eger6 were sighted, 
which had set the Norwegian flag. At the same time, heavy FT traffic between an English 
auxiliary cruiser and another warship revealed that "Meteor" had apparently reached the 
area between the two blockade stations. The two Norwegian steamers heading for Eger6 
had apparently just been investigated by one of these ships , because they were still flying 
the flag while sighting the German auxiliary cruiser, but they managed to steer into the 
Skagerrak without meeting the enemy, while all preparations for the cruiser war were 
being made, in order to begin with the English suspected between Lindesnes and Skagen 
the following night Clean up the fish steamer line and then, according to the order of 
operations, cross in front of Gothenburg. The fish steamer groups encountered turned out 
to be harmless, and a Danish steamer was also allowed to pass with ballast. At the!™* 
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June 15, 3 a.m. (03:00), the first steamer was brought to a stop by warning shots and 
examined by the prize squad. (Map 9, inset.) It was the Swedish steamer "Verdandi" (950 
Br. RT), destined for Manchester with a load of wood, i.e. relative banned goods. In view 
of the still possible hostile counteraction, an arrest was out of the question. The 
commandant therefore decided to sink the ship after taking over the crew. Although it 
was completely leaked by explosive cartridges and some 8.8 cm grenades, it initially 
remained floating on the wood cargo: however, it could be assumed that these would 
soon drift away and the ship because of these difficulties, two Norwegian steamers, also 
loaded with wood, were allowed to pass. Another Norwegian and the Swedish steamship 
"Scandinavia" (1227 Br. RT) were examined in detail. They had paper and iron waste on 
board for Spanish ports and therefore had to be released. In the meantime "Meteor" had 
tried unsuccessfully to report the successful completion of the task off Archangelsk and 
the location of the barriers to the Admiral's staff via the Neumiinster FT station. The 
latter had picked up the call, but the counter signal did not go on "Meteor" heard, so that 
further radio messages were omitted. 

Close to Skagen, the auxiliary cruiser got in the midst of numerous cargo and fish 
steamers. But when around 4 o'clock was gradually steered towards the largest of those 
arriving on the Danish side, namely the Norwegian steamer "Bellax", destined from Hull 
to Copenhagen, it turned out that it was precisely this steamer that was not subject to the 
seizure. Crossing the Kattegat, "Meteor" steamed on it on the Swedish coast north past 
Gothenburg to get an overview of the steamship traffic in this area, and in the evening 
steered into the Paternoster-Herthas-Flach line, which covered the route from the Sound 
as well as from Gothenburg to Skagen in the same way. Only when it was dark did the 
shipping traffic off Gothenburg become brisk. Shortly after 9 o'clock 3 or 2 steamers 
were approaching "Meteor" at the same time from the east and west. The Swedish 
steamship "Zeus" (942 Br. RT), which was stopped and examined first, had numerous 
under the cargo of boards other cargo items stowed almost inaccessible. That he could 
not handle wood alone was evident from his great depth. The whole shipment was 
destined for England. Some things, like oil engines, were undoubtedly banned. For 
another part of the freight, this only had to be decided upon unloading and closer 
inspection in Kiel. A collection and entrainment seemed!” 
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but still inexpedient. Similar considerations led to the release of a Swedish steamer 
arriving from Glasgow. 

After a short break between 10:30 o’clock and 11:30 o’clock, the ship traffic 
became very lively again, but in the hazy weather it was not easy to quickly differentiate 
the ships according to size, cargo level and ballast and to quickly find the most valuable 
one. Before midnight, however, an apparently medium-sized steamer with three masts, 
sailing from Gothenburg, was noticed, which initially had course on stages, but then 
turned north in front of "Meteor" and increased its speed the Norwegian steamer "Granit" 
(662 Br. RT) found with pit wood to West Hartlepool. This case was simple. The steamer 
was to be sunk after taking over the crew. This happened because of the experiences with 
"Verdandi" by torpedo fire, which hit the boiler room and caused the ship to sink quickly. 
The Norwegian steamer "Stettin" and the Danish steamer "Yrsa" were released after a 
short call or an investigation Swedish steamer "Thorsten" (1634 Br. RT), which at 6 a.m. 
(06:00) was stopped, a cargo on board that was only intended for English companies. 
There were about 200 sacks of Russian mail on board for this purpose, and a man from 
the crew expressed that the bottom cargo, in hold 4, contained ammunition. The captain, 
who had initially completely withheld the Russian post, allegedly could not speak 
English at all, but then, when the fate of his ship was decided, spoke very fluently in this 
language. All this aroused lively suspicion. In the order of operations of the Admiral's 
staff, the commander of the auxiliary cruiser had also been specially advised that it would 
be worthwhile on the way back to paralyze the trade in banned goods in the Kattegat, 
which was going from Sweden (Gothenburg) to England, for a short time. It therefore 
seemed appropriate to bring the "Thorsten" to Kiel for a detailed investigation to show 
the Swedish shipping circles the dangers of the transport of banned goods. The fact that 6 
passengers were also affected by this measure could not be avoided, also meant little 
compared with the frequent harassment by the English warships. Accordingly, 
Oberleutnant zur See Liitjohann was sent on board with 4 NCOs and 8 men to take over 
the prize that set the war flag. Then the march back was started, since the crew was quite 
exhausted by the two-day trade war with its constant readiness after the efforts of the 
previous time and English warship F Ves 
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became audible, so the British armed forces could be expected to push in from Lindesnes. 

After a brief encounter with Swedish and Danish warships in front of and in the 
sound, which followed the events with eager attention, "Meteor" passed the Flint channel 
unmolested, while the steamer "Thorsten" was guided by a Danish pilot through the 
western, purely Danish fairway has been. South of this sea area, a torpedo boat from the 
German Sound Guard took the crews of the sunk ships on board and, according to their 
wishes, handed them over to fishing boats for the crossing to Malm6, while the auxiliary 
cruiser with its prize, provided appropriate instructions, passed the Fehmarn Belt lock and 
finished his successful journey in Kiel on the afternoon of June 17th. 

Again, as already during the voyage of the "Berlin", the English "control" of the 
North Sea had proven to be ineffective both on the exit and on the return voyage of the 
"Meteor". In the usual way, it was mainly carried out by ships of the X. Cruiser Squadron, 
but the I. Cruiser Squadron, accompanied by 3 armed steamers to examine the ships and 
3 destroyers, had used the trade shipping routes from St. Abbs Head to Skagerrak and 
Rotterdam in the days from March 4th to 7th searched for suspicious ships in the 
Norwegian ports. (1) Whether news of a German auxiliary cruiser was the cause of this 
remains to be seen, in any case "Meteor" was already far north at the time and only on the 
day after its arrival. In Kiel other armed forces went to sea to monitor the Rosyth- 
Skagerrak line. 


The activities of the German minesweepers were no longer disrupted by enemy 
forces after the events of June 2, but had to be interrupted frequently due to the lack of 
airship reconnaissance and bad weather. The first thing to do was to determine the extent 
and direction of the English barriers before a decision was made as to whether they 
should be evacuated or whether they should remain in place after being designated by 
buoys, in order to use them to protect the minesweepers and barrier breakers if they were 
to continue the neighboring sea area one by one search anchored mines or smaller 
barriers. 

In order to determine whether the activity of the high seas armed forces, which 
preceded every naval advance, began on the order of "increased readiness", 





1) Jellicoe: The Grand Fleet, 1914-18, page 224.!°” 
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the cause of alarming news reaching England was announced on June 9th without using 
the F.T. "Stricter readiness" for the Jade Armed Forces ordered. A similar attempt on the 
Ems was unsuccessful. At 4 a.m. the units were assembled in Schillig Roads, then the Ist 
and 3rd squadrons went to sea for exercises the fourth reconnaissance group with a 
torpedo boat flotilla took over the security of the Helgoland bay to the north and west. At 
nightfall the armed forces entered the jade again without showing any signs of hostile 
countermeasures. Even hostile submarines were nowhere. This measure was followed by 
negotiations on June 13th in Hanover between representatives of the Admiralty's Staff, 
Reichs-Marine-Amt, the deep-sea fleet, the North Sea Station command, the War 
Ministry and the General Command of the IX and X Corps the secrecy of the company in 
future cases through a corresponding post, telegram, telephone and personal block to the 
deep sea fleet if possible. 

Then on June 15, again without using the F.T for the armed forces on the Elbe, 
heightened readiness was ordered to determine whether the measures of opening up 
steam, discharging, etc., would lead to news about this reaching England through some 
unknown observer. It was unobtrusively observed whether suspicious telegrams, radio or 
telephone traffic began in Brunsbiittel or Cuxhaven, but this attempt did not lead to any 
discovery of English news sources. 

Actual undertakings by the high seas forces were out of the question at this time. 

On June 14th, the naval flagship "Friedrich der Gross" went to the shipyard for 
repairs, while the staff of the command of the high seas were on "Kaiser Wilhelm II" 
embarked, and on June 16 the III. Squadron sent to the Elbe for 14 days. During this time, 
the IV and I squadrons were relocated to the Jade for 8 days each, and a torpedo boat 
half-flotilla was permanently stationed on the Ems in order to meet the repeated demand 
for stronger German counteraction against the U- Boats to match persistent enemy 
submarines. On June 16, the Baltic Sea Commander also applied for a torpedo boat half- 
flotilla for use in the eastern theater of war for about three weeks. The fleet boss rejected 
this, however, with the small inventory” 
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ready-to-use torpedo boats, since in his opinion a sufficient number of torpedo boats 
always had to be kept ready to accompany the high seas forces on advances and to 
exercise the submarine security. In itself, however, larger undertakings were not intended 
at the time; rather, the offensive approach was left exclusively to the airships and 
submarines for the time being. 

On June 15, the weather at high pressure with weak mostly northerly winds and 
very clear air was particularly favorable for long-range reconnaissance and, if necessary, 
airship raids. At 1.30 p.m. (13:30) therefore "L 10", Kapitaénleutnant Hirsch, and "L 11", 
Oberleutnant zur See Freiherr v. Buttlar, for these purposes in Nordholz. During the latter 
airship already at 7.06 p.m. (19:06) 90 nm north-west of Terschelling had to turn around 
because of a broken crankshaft of an engine, "L 10" was written above the Dogger Bank 
at the time, where a flotilla of 48 fish steamers was steaming apart in great disorder as the 
airship approached. The airship commander at first thought, perhaps not wrongly, that it 
was an English auxiliary minesweeping division, but as he got closer it seemed to him to 
argue against the fact that many of the steamers had set the Dutch flag. His destination 
was the mouth of the Tynes. When the coast was in sight at around 10 o'clock came, it 
was still too light for the attack, but the ship must have already been noticed from land, 
because although it had turned off immediately to wait for greater darkness, at 10:25 p.m. 
(22:25) the lookout post on the upper platform fell An enemy seaplane (biplane) reported 
right astern. During the crossing, "L 10" was at low altitudes (300 to 600 m) held. After 
dropping 2 barrels of gasoline, the airship rose quickly to an altitude of 2,700 m and 
headed for the coast again at around 11 a.m., undisturbed by the aircraft, whereby the 
blast furnace works of Hartlepool offered an excellent reference point for navigation, 
until the occasional cloud cover made it difficult. Kapitaénleutnant Hirsch commented on 
the other events in his report as follows: 

“Shortly after I passed the English coast, I noticed a large number of lights and 
flames from blast furnaces on the port side. As I got closer, I was able to distinguish a 
river, on the banks of which there were numerous industrial plants. At the same time, "L 
10" was suddenly heavily fired from several places on land. However, it was noted with 
satisfaction that shrapnel and not incendiary grenades were being fired. The shrapnel's 
detonation points were all under the ship.” 
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Because of the bombardment, I decided to throw bombs on the place below me, as 
the many factories and the blast furnace were good targets. 

A total of 2500 kg of explosive and incendiary bombs were dropped, the effect 
must have been devastating. With the glow of the fires caused by incendiary bombs, one 
could clearly see the collapse of entire factories and several very strong explosions in the 
blast furnace plant with a huge glow of fire as well as numerous large fires. 

The last 4 bombs were dropped on a beach battery that had shot at the airship. The 
battery stopped firing later. The firelight from the attack site remained in sight up to a 
distance of 30 nm. 

"The march back was started at 1 o’clock, at 6.30 a.m. (06:30) the ship was still at 
an altitude of 3100 m and landed at 9 a.m. (09:00) undamaged in Nordholz. 

Although the airship was already able to use the assistance of the FT directional 
stations in Borkum and Nordholz during this trip, the help was only minor because the 
angles that these stations could give an airship in the west were too acute to determine the 
exact location of the ship. The commandant had therefore found himself in doubt as to 
which places he had attacked when some cloud cover over the English coast made it 
difficult to find one's way. He thought it must have been Sunderland or Blyth; He 
considered Shields unlikely because it should have seen the city of Newcastle from there. 
It is all the more interesting to be able to determine, according to a report in the Times of 
September 20, 1920, how the attack was assessed by the British. This report read as 
follows: 

“Hirsch crossed the coast between Blyth and Newbiggin and avoided the direct 
route up Tyne to approach the Tyne Works from the north, following the route Mathy had 
already explored in April and avoiding the coastal batteries. Hirsch flew very quickly - at 
least 60 nm an hour - crossed the coast at 12.25 o’clock and dropped its first bombs at 
12.40 o’clock on Wallsend. Many of the works on the Tyne did not receive orders to turn 
off the lights in time, and Palmers works in Yarrow in particular were brightly lit. The 
Marine Engineering Works alone suffered engine damage of 30,000 pounds. Hirsch then 
crossed the Tyne to Hebburn, dropped a bomb on the coal mine there, and stood”? 
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then over the Palmerswerke, where 7 high explosive and 7 incendiary bombs were 
thrown. They killed 17 workers, injured 72 and caused some material damage. He then 
flew back over the Tyne for the second time to the north bank, dropped half a dozen 
bombs on a number of the works there, and finally made his way eastward to the Sea over 
North Shields, where he dropped bombs on an exhibition space and a rollercoaster set on 
fire. Characteristic of the attack was the surprise and speed with which it took place and 
the great damage it caused to ammunition factories. The June 6th attack on Hull (carried 
out by Kapitanleutnant Mathy (1) caused greater damage in itself, but not remotely as 
much in terms of war material." 

These statements from the English side are the best proof of how correctly the 
airship commander had judged the effects of his attack, even if he himself remained in 
the dark about the attacked places. The attack was one of the two most effective of 1915, 
according to the Times. 

In the meantime, in accordance with the operational intentions of the fleet 
management established at the beginning of July, a number of submarine operations had 
been initiated against the Firth of Forth, the main aim of which was to damage the "Great 
Fleet". 

"U 14", Oberleutnant zur See Hammerle, set sail there on May 31st. It had 
previously only undertaken one long-distance operation, namely to Zeebrugge, and was 
damaged by an aerial bomb. During the repairs, the commander and the chief of the Ist 
U-Half Flotilla, Kapitanleutnant Miihlau, therefore took part in the undertaking to instruct 
the new one. During the first few days it became clear that the crew was responsible for 
the difficult work in the area the guard forces of the Firth of Forth had not yet been 
sufficiently trained, the half-flotilla chief changed the command at his own responsibility 
to wage a trade war east of longitude 0° 30' West. A message here on could not be 
reimbursed because of an accident at the erecting of F.T. masts. The submarine was at 
May Island on June 2nd and Peterhead on June 3rd, and has been operating in these areas 
with good results. On the 5th, however, it got into a fight with the armed fish steamer 
"Hawk", in the course of which it had to dive. As a result of an accident, the vents to the 
forward diving tanks were not opened in time. 





1) See page 1. 
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so that the submarine, hanging in the air pocket of these tanks, was up to 20° stern heavy. 
There were already several hits in the foredeck, but all efforts to bring the boat on a level 
keel ultimately led to the fact that it sank to a depth of 75 m with a strong starboard 
impact side and a stern-heaviness of 30° and only with compressed air again to the 
surface could be brought. No sooner did the tower appear than it was hit by a shell. 11 
Fishing boats gathered around the boat kept it under fire until the crew left the boat. All 
but the commander were rescued while the boat sank 80 nm east of Aberdeen. 

Three days later (June 8th) "U 17", Kapitaénleutnant Hans Walther, and on June 
11th, "U 32", Kapitanleutnant Freiherr von Spiegel, left with the same task as "U 14". 
Then when the loss of "U 14" became known, "U 6", Oberleutnant zur See Lepsius, went 
to sea on June 14th to take his place. On June 16 and 18, "U 38", Kapitaénleutnant Max 
Valentiner, and "U40", Kapitaénleutnant Fiirbringer." U 6 "(Lepsius) had to operate 
closest to the Firth of Forth in an area which was bounded to the east by longitude 1° 40' 
west, followed by "U 17" (Walther), "U 38" (Valentiner) and "U 32" (v. Spiegel) each 
occupy a field of activity of around 60 nm square, which was delimited in the north and 
south by 57 and 56 degrees of latitude, respectively. (See text sketch 5.) 

The English received the first sign of the presence of German submarines, which 
in addition to their main task also carried out trade wars, on June 17th. On this day "U 
17" (Walther) destroyed the 9000 t tank steamer "Desabla", which was destined for fuel 
oil from Texas to Invergordon, about 35 nm southeast of Aberdeen by torpedo shot. The 
steamer stayed on the bottom at a 45° incline while the sea was covered for miles with oil. 
This attracted 2 enemy destroyers who removed the wreck by gunfire the following night. 
Three days later (June 15), however, the submarine sighted a larger warship, an armored 
cruiser of the "Devonshire" class, about 35 nautical miles east-north-east of the sinking 
site of the tanker. Despite the highest speed, the submarine only succeeded to get within 
2500 m, then the cruiser, apparently a wing ship of a line abreast or a squadron of several 
units of a formation, which was revealed by 4 clouds of smoke, disappeared in a 
southerly direction. 

On the following day (June 16), "U 6" had also arrived in the area of activity 
assigned to it. On June 17, it passed through huge quantities of oil that still came from the 
steamer "Desabla" and went as far as 
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Bell Rock — May Island line to the Firth of Forth. However, individual guards and 
destroyers pushed far forward, rows of numerous fish steamers steaming up and down in 
line abreast across the Firth of Forth, and submarine search teams of 6 to 8 faster vehicles 
forced the boat and its battery to dive seven times within 24 hours drive half empty 
without the possibility of recharging them in this area. A further advance into the Firth of 
Forth seemed impossible under these circumstances, since the white smoke of the old 
boats, which were still equipped with petrol engines, betrayed them to a large extent. On 
the following day (June 18) "U 17" was recognized by this alone at a distance of 12 nm 
from "U 6". The two boats went alongside and exchanged experiences and news. 

After repeated attempts to attack enemy guard vehicles on that day and the 
following night failed, "U 17" decided to show up at Peterhead on the coast on June 19 in 
order to attract the guard and "U 6" to relieve something of the burden in carrying out his 
difficult task. 

On the same day (June 19), "U 32" (v. Spiegel) met an enemy cruiser with four 
funnels ("Birmingham") in the area of activity furthest to the east at 8.15 am. While the 
cruiser, accompanied by a destroyer, was approaching quickly with a speed of about 24 
nm, the submarine could hardly be kept at depth against the very high swell and sea. As a 
result, the torpedo fired at 600 at a distance failed. A second shot was out of the question 
given the cruiser's high speed. 

However, this was not alone at sea. With the small cruiser "Nottingham" of the II. 
Light Cruiser Squadron and 4 destroyers, he left Rosyth on June 18 to accompany the 
armored cruisers of the III. Cruiser Squadron on a patrol that went to the Skagerrak, from 
there to the Norwegian coast and then back to the Firth of Forth and as a result went right 
through the waiting positions of the German submarines. Barely an hour after the attack 
by "U 32" therefore sighted "U 38" (Valentiner) also sighted about 150 nm east of the 
Firth of Forth a warship, namely a large cruiser of the "Minotaur" class, could not come 
within range at a distance of 12 nm. 

The following morning (June 20th) the English ships ran into a third German 
submarine, and in fact they crossed at 9.36 a.m. (09:36) about 130 nm east of Aberdeen 
the course of the "U 17" (Walther), which is already returning from Peterhead in the 
direction of Hanstholm.””° 
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The boat came within 12 hm of three armored cruisers on a westerly course and fired two 
bow shots at one of them at the same time, but the enemy dodged them in good time. 
Then the ships disappeared in a south-westerly direction. 

Around noon they came into the area of activity of "U 38" (Valentiner) for the 
second time. This was just about to investigate a Swedish steamer when, 10 nm from, a 
large cruiser, apparently the same as on June 19th, The steamer was immediately released, 
the prize squad on board was called back and directed to attack, Lieutenant Max 
Valentiner reported on the further events as follows: 

“During the approach, zigzag courses, sometimes course changes of up to 16 lines 
observed at the opponent. Course changes every 5 minutes. When I got closer I decided 
to run up the bow, but gave up hope, as opponents seemed to pass in about 6000 m 
distance. Suddenly it changed course again and ran at 2.28 pm. (14:28) straight towards 
us. I had to make an angle shot 270° and shot a G torpedo from the first tube with a lead 
angle for 20 nm enemy speed and a range of about 250 m. About 20 seconds later, a 
sharp detonation. Gone to 20 m immediately after the shot. I was not allowed to watch 
the torpedo runway, because the enemy had to see the runway in the mirror-smooth sea 
and could have rammed me at the close range. The sea thus only allowed a short journey 
and little extension of the periscope. 3 minutes after the detonation at 11 meters and 
found that the cruiser with a lot of smoke, accompanied by a previously sighted 
destroyers, towards the Firth of Forth away. The torpedo had apparently hit the front 
because, judging from the distance (which the cruiser had meanwhile passed), the engines 
and boiler could not have been damaged. Obtaining the opponent under water is therefore 
excluded. 

Appeared at 3:30 o’clock, found on a nearby Dutch fishing trawler that the bubble 
path had passed the bow of the trawler at a very short distance and hit the cruiser near the 
stern. Then the Dutch cruiser followed at high speed to an enthusiastic rally. During the 
chase on port with opposite course a larger vehicle, apparently a cruiser, was sighted, but 
it quickly disappeared. I noticed an enormous cloud of smoke from the hit cruiser on the 
horizon, which indicated an internal fire. This soon weakened and came out of sight after 
20 minutes. 7 
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At the same time the starboard engine failed for 15 minutes, I gave up the chase and 
made the F.T. report. Distance 305 nm, with good two-way traffic. On it battery charged 
and stopped. 
Text sketch 5. 
Lertfftigge 5. 
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U-Bootsunternehmungen gegen den Firth of Forth zur SHadiguag der ,,Grohen Flotte~ 
Unfang und Mitte Juni 1915. 


U-book enterprise against the Firth of Forth to damage the "Grand Fleet" in the 
beginning and middle of 1915. 


3 rapidly approaching clouds of smoke revealed destroyers who had apparently 
been called by the hit cruiser by F.T. signals." 

At the same time” U 6", Oberleutnant zur See Lepsius, about 60 nm east-north- 
east of May Island gained contact with the enemy ships and attacked one of two cruisers 
of the "Chatham" class ("Nottingham") at 600 m. In the smooth sea, however, the latter 
again managed to avoid two fired stern torpedoes in good time. At 4.15 am, three further 
tall masts were sighted in the northeast, at 6 am”? 
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they were clearly recognizable as armored cruisers of the "Shannon" - or "Black Prince” - 
class, but passed far north of the submarine. A fourth followed behind them, who 
obviously couldn't keep up the speed of the others. 

It was the armored cruiser "Roxburgh". The torpedo shot had reduced its speed to 
14 knots. Hit very far forward, the ship was able to win the port under the escort of the I 
destroyer flotilla, but fell for a long time as a result of extensive repairs. Since the English 
side suspected the many fishing vessels sighted during the incident were supporting the 
submarine in a manner contrary to neutrality, 3 armed investigation steamers left Scapa 
on June 26, around southeast of the Pentland Firth and on the usual advance routes of the 
fleet to do research and refer fishermen to other sea areas. 

In addition, after the "Roxburgh" was torpedoed, 20 armed fish steamers were 
immediately dispatched to the area of this incident to catch the German submarine. With 
the correct knowledge, however, that there would be no more opportunity at this point in 
the near future Captain Valentiner had meanwhile relocated his activities to the Firth of 
Moray. After he had stumbled upon a cruiser with 4 funnels and 2 masts on June 21, 
about 30 nm northeast of Peterhead, which was out of sight Before an attack could be 
launched, he crossed the steamboat routes from Peterhead to the Pentland Firth or 
Kirkwall in the following days, and on the night of June 24, apart from other successes in 
the trade war, destroyed 15 English fishing boats in a row east of the Shetland Islands. 
Some of the crews had to be awakened from their sleep. The commandant then hoped 
between the Shetland and Faeroe Islands from the steamboat route to Arkhangelsk to find 
more warships and especially auxiliary cruisers, but had to give up further advance on 
June 25th due to poor weather. On the march back this finally turned into thick fog, so 
that Lieutenant Valentiner, after two major water ingresses had also occurred due to leaks 
in the tower hatch, had to break off the successful operation on June 29th. On July Ist the 
boat entered Heligoland. 

"U 17" (Walther) had already arrived there on June 22nd after 15 days of long- 
distance operation, and on June 24th "U 32" (from Spiegel) and "U 6" (Lepsius) arrived 
there, the latter after he had been attacked in an armed steam yacht rammed the periscope 
on June 22nd at St. Abbs Head and*”° 
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on the other hand "U 40", Kapitanleutnant Fiirbringer, did not return. As I learned much 
later, on June 23, about 50 nautical miles south-east of Aberdeen, the armed fish steamer 
"Taranki" got into a battle and from the submarine "C 24", which the fish steamer 
dragged underwater, torpedoed and sunk. Only the commander, an officer on watch and a 
boatswain's mate could be rescued and fell into captivity. A second such submarine trap 
that worked in the area there, had no chance of healthy action, and the submarines had 
happily escaped the deep mines that had been laid out during the month at Tod Head, 
about 15 nm south of Aberdeen, for their defense. 

The hopes that the German fleet command had placed on the activity of the 
submarines off the Firth of Forth had not been fulfilled. The repeated attacks on 
"Birmingham" on June 19th, twice on "Argyll" and "Roxburgh" on June 20th, and once 
on "Nottingham" had certainly made it clear to the British the dangers of ship 
associations when they were exposed cruised in these areas without sufficient escort of 
destroyers, and the constant submarine alarm had kept not only the usual guard forces but 
also destroyers of the fleet in suspense in large numbers, but the loss of two submarines 
hardly outweighed the torpedoing of the "Roxburgh". If one wanted to take into account 
the changed anti-submarine tactics of the warships, then in order to achieve greater 
success one had to let the submarines cooperate with surface forces and in this way force 
the Sncy to use more than an older armored cruiser squadrons subject to submarine 
attacks. 
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9. In anticipation of English attacks. 
I. 


How weak the total number of enemy forces reported in the northern North Sea 
on June 19 was still unknown to the German fleet command. As a result, it connected the 
occurrence of the same with a report from the agent, according to which a large-scale air 
raid on Wilhelmshaven should be planned in the near future. Since the attack in 
December 1914 (1) the conditions for such an attack had become much less favorable. 
The newly discovered British mine locks had to make it much more difficult for aircraft 
mother ships to approach the German coast. It was unlikely that hostile reception forces 
would advance beyond these barriers into the German Bight. Conditions were even more 
difficult for land planes. However, with north winds it was not entirely impossible that 
those ascending from aircraft mother ships in the German Bight did not return to sea after 
the attack, but over land to the western front, for example in the direction of Verdun, only 
300 nm away. As a countermeasure, apart from increased aircraft and airship 
reconnaissance, the relocation of a torpedo boat flotilla to Heligoland and increased 
readiness of the submarines ready for use were ordered. Two submarines intended for 
long-distance operations were also temporarily withheld. 

On June 20, it was livelier in front of the German Bight than in recent times. 
Dutch fishermen claimed to have observed that 2 English fish steamers laid mines 60 nm 
north-west of Terschelling, a message which, however, as it later turned out, did not 
correspond to the facts, and around 7 o'clock Nm. the aircraft "85" had observed a 
steamer flying the Dutch flag immediately before Ameland, which emitted Morse code 
with smoke signals, while about 15 and 10 nm north of Terschelling 2 English 
submarines were on an easterly course, which apparently 4 fish steamers further west 
served as an exceptional position. The following morning (June 21st), while the 
minesweepers with aerial reconnaissance and security by torpedo boats at the 





1) See Nordsee, Volume III, pages 122 to 14078 
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Mine barriers in place to the west of the Amrum bank and "L.9" searched the sea area 
northwest of Terschelling for mines, albeit in vain, and at times heard very strong hostile 
FT traffic. In addition, "V 5", one of the torpedo boats protecting it, spotted early in the 
afternoon, an enemy submarine appeared 40 nm west of List for a short time, but the 
aircraft from this station did not attack. 

On the next day (June 22nd) enemy destroyers were reported about 50 nm 
northwest of Vlieland, namely the airship "SL.4", Kapitaénleutnant of Reserve Wolf, after 
searching in vain for mines near Terschelling and then clearing it further west Two 
destroyers turned off immediately, two others opened fire and chased the airship. The 
airship dodged, rose to an altitude of 1000 m and tried to attack, but the attacked 
destroyers withdrew with increased speed. 

The airship “L. 5 "only found a large number of apparently Dutch fishing trawlers 
that were north of the Dogger Bank. By contrast, at around 1 a.m. (June 22nd) the 
minesweeper "Bielefeld", Kapitanleutnant der Reserve of the Reserve Hildebrand, near 
Juist Shot from the middle of the second minesweeper group by an enemy submarine. 
Attempts by the two other minesweeper "Erlangen" and "Niederwald", who were in the 
process of turning around together with "Bielefeld", to ram the submarine, were 
unsuccessful. The III. Minesweeping Division and 14th half-Flotilla were immediately to 
provide assistance, who were on the march from Heligoland to the Ems and noticed the 
incident. To fend off further attacks, the torpedo boats remained at the minesweeper, 
which was set aground at the west end of the island of Juist with full engine room and no 
loss of people. This accident was not the only one of the day, because a particularly tragic 
event had taken place on the Ems. There "U 30", Kapitaénleutnant von Rosenberg- 
Gruszczynski, dived to great depths in Ranzelgat to test the pressure hull before starting 
the long-distance operation. For unknown reasons, with an ingress of water into the 
control center at 37 m for unknown reasons. Use of compressed air, dropping of the 
safety weights and tackling only brought the stern to the surface. A fire broke out in the 
control center, the tower had to be vacated. Here the captain, helmsman and a sailor 
managed to come to the surface. When trying to tow the boat on shallow water, the stern 
also sank. 
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They were in contact with the crew by knocking signals. On June 24th, | officer and 10 
men were still alive, but on the 25th (after 68 hours) the last life in the boat was 
extinguished. All attempts at lifting failed due to the inadequate lifting and anchoring 
devices of the "Vulkan" due to the raging current and the great depth of the water. 

It was not until August 26 that the boat was lifted by the Nordic salvage 
association and brought to Emden. In the meantime the English submarine that shot at the 
steamer "Bielefeld" had not yet given up its booty. Although it had been chased by 
torpedo boats and aircraft on June 22 and the following day, it came close on June 24 the 
stranding point on "G 194", one of the torpedo boats that secured the minesweeper, 
attacked again, but the 2 torpedoes shot down failed. 

The steamer itself was further damaged by heavy lakes that burned over the 
quarterdeck and could not be towed and brought to the Elbe before July 1. 

Despite the news of the allegedly imminent British attack, the minesweeping 
work in the German Bight went undisturbed towards the end of the month, apart from 
occasional submarine attacks. On June 23, the suspected mine area north of Borkum- 
Riffgrund was searched for the first time in order to find out more about the British mine 
barriers that had been discovered there during the naval advance on May 29; however, 
the III. Mine search division with 7 attempts across the square 084 ¢ in the upper left 
corner only two mines that detonated in the device. On the 8th attempt, 2 search lines also 
slipped 1000 m further east. But before the lock could be determined more precisely, 
rough seas prevented further work. It was not until June 28 that weather conditions 
allowed this to continue. Almost with no wind and a visibility of 8 to 10 nm, 5 airships 
rose for safety, while the II]. Minesweeping Division with the VII. Torpedo Boat Flotilla 
left the Ems, and in cooperation with "L 6", Kapitaénleutnant Breithaupt, who provided 
excellent service, discovered a minefield about 35 nm north-west of Borkum in square 
074 e, which was in the direction of west-south-west to east-north-east the airship 
counted 25 mines. In the course of the day the minesweeping division succeeded in 
locating further, but apparently shorter, barriers a little further south. Navigational 
comparisons showed that these barriers were identical to those found on June 23. To 
designate the area a red Elbspier buoy without a top mark was laid out in 54° 3" north, 6° 
7" east. No mines were found south of this buoy.””” 
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On July 1, the mine search north of Borkum-Riffgrund was continued by the I. 
Minesweeping Division, Korvettenkapitaén Bobsien. Here he was again supported by "L 
6", Kapitaénleutnant Breithaupt, who drove along the barrier about six times and, in 
contrast to the earlier statement, reported that it was apparently not several, but a uniform 
barrier, which was, however, bent several times the airship dropped a large number of 
buoys to indicate these distances. 

This message was confirmed by the further mine sweeping work. According to 
the English information after the war, the barrier consisted of 962 mines, which ran five 
times in a zigzag through the squares 073, 074 and 084¢e. (See text sketch 9.) In contrast, 
all reports about enemy mine barriers north of Ameland, Vlieland and Terschelling were 
incorrect at the time. Airmen and airships that searched this area several times had never 
been able to find anything suspicious, until "L 9", Kapitanleutnant Odo Loewe, suddenly 
on July Ist, mines in large numbers, "well into the thousand", off the Dutch islands 
reported and thereby initially aroused completely erroneous beliefs about the extent of the 
mine contamination of the German Bight. As it turned out later, it was a delusion caused 
by the unusually strong and sudden appearance of large sea jellyfish, which also 
happened several times when other airships were observed. 

Since reports of the appearance of armed English fish steamers at Terschelling 
and Horns-Riff, to which the mine contamination could be attributed, kept coming in, a 
cruiser of the II and IV reconnaissance group, led by a torpedo boat flotilla and guided by 
airships, undertook the night on June 28th and July 2nd, respectively, an advance to 
Horns-Riff to examine the neutral fishing fleet there for suspicious vessels. The first 
advance, however, had to be stopped to the west of Sylt, the second also led to no result. 
According to the second leader of the torpedo boats, Kapitan zur See v. Restorff, can only 
be expected if the armed forces did not enter the suspicious area during the night, but 
only when it was light, in order to find out the suspicious vehicles with the necessary 
effort. An advance of the VII torpedo boat flotilla after the mine search on June 23 was 
also unsuccessful: the same applied to an advance of the VIII torpedo boat flotilla on 
June 27 west and northwest of the mouth of the Ems. In addition, frequent reports of 
enemy submarines kept the guard”'! 
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the German Bight in breath. On June 28, "SL.3", Kapitaénleutnant Boemack, sighted an 
enemy submarine 80 nm north-west of Heligoland, which dived immediately during the 
attack. Two days later, the planes "206" and "207", which were heading from List, 
occupied an enemy submarine with bombs had flown 25 nm west of Horns-Riff. At the 
same time, an enemy submarine occurred near Borkum-Riffgrund and fired 3 shots at a 
vehicle of the I. Mine Sweeper Flotilla working there. The successes of the airplanes and 
airships in fighting the submarines had, however, noticeably diminished in the last few 
weeks. Recognizing that they were inferior to the air forces, the submarines began to 
appear as fast as possible when sighting aircraft avoided engaging in a fight with them as 
in the past. 

In the meantime the individual cruiser formations had been sent alternately for 
exercises in the Baltic Sea, on June 24 the small cruisers "Kolberg", "Berlin", 
"Frauenlob" and "Stuttgart". On the same day "Graudenz", "Strasbourg", "Munich" and 
"Rostock" returned from there. Then the commander of the reconnaissance forces went to 
Kiel with the battlecruisers for about seven days of exercises. 


The battlecruisers had only been back from there a few days when the news, 
which had already been loud in mid-June, of an impending air raid against ports in the 
German Bight resurrected. Pilot conversations of this kind, which were reported from 
Holland on July 3, could hardly be taken seriously, but the appearance of enemy 
submarines off the Ems, which shot at "U 20" there in the early afternoon, was a 
harbinger of the planned The hunt by airplanes, airships and the II and V torpedo boat 
flotilla, which was immediately started, was not without success when the aircraft "413", 
Leutnant zur See Korndorff, helmsman Martin, attacked about 10 nm north of Borkum 
towards evening came. Other armed forces were not reported, although three airships had 
searched the borders of the German Bight for such. Towards midnight, however, a 
message came in from the Admiralty's staff that Helder, the Dutch hare, had already 
arrived on July 2nd. 12 English submarines and | aircraft mother ship had been observed 
advancing against the German Bight. Almost at the same time, an outpost boat sighted an 
enemy submarine for a short time only 10 nm west of the Jade estuary and soon 
afterwards the leader boat of the 4th U-Half Flotilla reported a dimmed vehicle at 
Norderney, which quickly came out of sight. So the attack seemed”! 
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really imminent for the next morning. The best countermeasure would have been an 
immediate advance of light forces into the area north of Terschelling during the night; a 
flanking line-up of stronger naval forces on the Ems would have paid off, as events soon 
showed, and indeed had on July 3, the intention was still there to move the IV. Squadron 
and the II. Reconnaissance Group to the Ems during the time of mine sweeping in the 
area north of Borkum-Riffgrund. However, this intention was dropped because of the 
reported enemy submarines, and they were content with it, for Hellwill, apart from a 
gathering of all torpedo boat flotillas in Wilhelmshaven on Schillig Roadstead and 
dispatch of the 8th torpedo boat flotilla to Helgoland, to arrange a broad airship and 
aircraft reconnaissance on the borders of the German Bight. 

When the order for this reached the commander of the naval aircraft 
reconnaissance division, Korvettenkapitin Straffer, in Nordholz, there was no more time 
to lose. However, on July 4th, between 1:30 and 2:30 a.m., Vm. (01:30 & 02:30)von 
Hage, Nordholz and Tondern a total of 6 airships, namely "L.6", "L.7", "L.9", "L.10", 
"L.11" and "SL.3" were to rise, A merit that was attributed to the airship troops as well as 
the crews, whose organization ensured constant readiness day and night. In order to be 
able to rise quickly in the event of the very likely enemy counteraction, the airships took 
a lot of ballast and relatively little fuel and bombs with them, "L6" about 2000 kg of 
water, 1200 kg of gasoline and six 50 kg bombs. 

Even when ascending there was light fog with moderate north-westerly winds, 
and when crossing the coast, the airships drove over a deep, very low cloud cover, which 
became more and more condensed and between 100 and 600 m high filled the entire 
German Bight up to Sylt. It only became clearer under the action of the setting sun. The 
fog began to disappear, but visibility in hazy weather remained relatively low and 
averaged only 8 nautical miles. The airships had orders to radiate the German Bight for 
the reported aircraft mother ship and attack it with bombs, after which three of them were 
to take the usual positions to secure the mine sweeper division, 3 proceed to extensive 
reconnaissance. 

From 2 a.m. (02:00) on, all aircraft from Borkum and Norderney were ready to 
take off and began their reconnaissance flights. Two hours later, six planes took off from 
Heligoland, and around! 
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At 5 o'clock, List cleared up, despite the thick fog. On the instructions of the commander 
of the reconnaissance forces, the aircraft reconnaissance was then extended to the inner 
German Bight in order to disturb any submarines located there: however, the aircraft in 
this area could only fly 30 m high in the invisible weather to avoid anything at all to see 
water surface. German submarines were not used as they were all ready for long-distance 
operations at sea. 

Meanwhile, at 3.25 a.m. (03:25), Lieutenant Breithaupt had a large cargo steamer, 
moored at anchor, reported off the mouth of the Ems, but could not find anything that 
could be interpreted in any way for a purpose as an aircraft mother ship or minelayer. 
Apparently it was a harmless merchant steamer, the same vehicle that had already been 
reported by the guide boat of the 4th U-Half-Flotilla and wanted to enter the Ems when it 
was light. At least the U. torpedo boat flotilla lying there received orders to establish 
more details. It was the German steamer "Plauen", which was destined for Emden from 
Sweden. Shortly after 4:00 am (04:00), however, "L 9", Kapitaénleutnant Odo Loewe, 
reported several large ships and about 10 destroyers about 15 nm north of Ameland. 
(Text sketch 6.) The news about the imminent attack seemed to have been correct this 
time. The fleet management immediately ordered increased readiness for all ships, the 
cruisers collected from the outer roads. In contrast, the few ships of the line lying within 
the Wilhelmshaven locks remained at their previous berths, as they would have been too 
late for an operation against the enemy armed forces and could participate in the air 
defense from there. At 4.18 o’clock, "L9" radioed: "The reported enemy forces are a 
cruiser, twelve destroyers, three mother ships, heading east, being shot at, keep in touch." 
Soon afterwards, after another F.T. report, "L 6" was also on the enemy. 

Until 3.36 a.m. (03:36) "L 9" (Loewe) had driven from Hage towards west- 
northwest in the fog, but with the onset of dawn smoke and several vehicles could be 
seen on port side. Even before ship types could be identified, "L 9" was flying at an 
altitude of 1000 m, shot at, in particular a cruiser and 4 destroyers tried to push the 
airship away from the other forces. These initially remained in place, without it being 
clear whether aircraft had already taken off or were expected back. After about half an 
hour the enemy started moving in a north-westerly direction. Unfortunately, as later, an 
attack had to be refrained from*"* 
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it had already become too light, there was no cloud cover and, due to a strong 
temperature reversal in the higher layers, no higher than 1500 m could be reached. Given 
the heavy coverage of the mother ships, an attack was in any case of little success. 

About half an hour later than "L9", at 4.10 o’clock, "L 6" (Breithaupt), flying 
from Hage heading Weft to North, encountered the same enemy forces. The airship went 
immediately, releasing all water except for 2 ballast trousers fore and aft, two slip barrels 
with fuel and a bomb at an altitude of 1600 m, while 1 cruiser with some destroyers 
opened a lively shrapnel fire from a distance of 80 to 60 hm, but its detonation points as 
well remained under the ship at "L 9". "L 6" had to refrain from attacking as well, since 
the greatest possible climbing height was reached at 1600 m. The airship made contact 
about 70 hm south of the enemy vehicles and was able to clearly observe how the 
destroyers circled the idle mother ships in groups in the keel line with apparently 
intentional heavy smoke development, so that the activity of the latter could not be 
determined. With the frequently necessary course changes, the airship, held only 
dynamically at a 15° incline at 1600 m, steered very poorly. The controllability could 
only be improved with increasing exposure to sunlight. 

In the meantime the first English plane had reached the coast. As early as 5 
o’clock, the lookout post at the Borkum air station reported a suspicious aircraft not 
belonging to the station in sight, which was flying close to the Dutch coast at an altitude 
of 800 to 1000 m to Emden. In order to attack it on its return, the fast and relatively easy 
rising machines "264" and "258", both armed only with carbines, were clearly laid out on 
the water for takeoff. At 5:30 a.m. the English plane came into view again. Taken under 
fire by boats of the I. Minesweeping Division with machine guns, he first pushed against 
the halls in order to attack them with bombs, but then turned, being shot at with two 
machine guns from there, under the pressure of the rapidly approaching German planes, 
which were reinforced by two more, from the lake. Finally he set course over the Dutch 
mainland, while the German planes continued the hunt outside the sovereign border, but 
the English machine with a speed of around 115 km an hour was almost 5 to 10 km even 
the two fastest German aircraft equipped with 160 hp Maybach or Mercedes engines 
consider. The other two German aircraft flying at a speed of only 90 km soon stayed 
astern and had to go to Schiermonnikoog”"” 
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give up the chase. It was only to the west of this island that the English plane left the 
Dutch territory in order to break through to the northwest. Here he quickly approached 
the aircraft "264". Lieutenant zur See von Gronau, Ensign zur See Stenzel, flew over it at 
an altitude of 1200 m and dropped a bomb that failed, but the carbine shots of the 
German observer also remained ineffective. The armament turned out to be completely 
inadequate. A break in the gasoline line on the German plane put an end to the pursuit, 
which had to fall 10 nm north of Ameland and was later brought in by an outpost steamer. 

Although the aircraft must have been in the immediate vicinity of the enemy 
naval forces towards the end of the hunt, they had not seen any of them due to the 
prevailing lack of visibility. The armed forces reported by the airships had meanwhile 
split into two groups of one mother ship and four destroyers each, after mutual 
observation by "L6" and "L9", while a third group, consisting of four destroyers and a 
cruiser, tried to push away the airships and then occasionally returned to one of the other 
groups. With frequent course changes, one of the latter pushed forward again and again to 
the east until a seaplane, probably the one previously pursued, landed about 10 nm north 
of Terfchelling at 6:51 0’clock and was deployed within a few minutes. Thereupon this 
group marched off to the west with changing courses and high speed. In response to a 
radio message from the commander of the reconnaissance forces that a third airship 
should, if possible, make contact with the enemy because of the lack of vision, "SL 3", 
Lieutenant Boemack, had already stopped the unsuccessful reconnaissance to the 
northwest at 6:37 o’clock and connected the enemy with a southern course. From 7:23 
o’clock, this airship made contact with the enemy, who at that time was traveling in 
staggered formation and was therefore difficult to identify in detail. "SL 3" came at 8:22 
am (08:22) at a distance of about 45 km also for a short time in shrapnel fire, tried in vain 
to attack a destroyer that had stayed behind shortly after 9 o’clock and was then recalled 
to the reconnaissance north-west of Heligoland. 

In the meantime "L 11", Oberleutnant zur See Freiherr v. Buttlar, had succeeded 
in locating some other ships that apparently did not belong to the previously reported 
armed forces. “L 6" also joined the enemy at 6.30 o’clock”'® 
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A quarter of an hour later, about 30 nm north of Vlieland, a battle cruiser, apparently of 
the "Indomitable" type, with 2 destroyers and a little south of it a city-class small cruiser 
with 4 destroyers came in sight within a short distance. The ships were heading north- 
west Drive and immediately opened a lively fire on the airship, which was moving at an 
altitude of 1500 m. When trying to get out of the fire area first to the north, the airship 
lost so much speed against a 10 m/sec. strong headwind that the enemy forces quickly 
came closer. It was bombarded with shrapnel for 45 minutes until it managed to get 
around the ships on a south-west course with wind across to the south. At 7:50 o’clock it 
had to give up contact with the enemy because of a failure of the forward engine. 

"L 10", Kapiténleutnant Hirsch, had also turned around at 6:20 o’clock about 30 
nm north of Vlieland, initially scouting in the direction west-to-north of Nordholz, in 
order to look for the enemy forces reported by "L 9" and was on a small one at 7:20 
o’clock encountered cruisers and 5 destroyers, which immediately opened fire, chasing 
the airship east for 5 minutes, then turned while "L 10" made contact until it, detached 
from "L 6", looked further north for more forces. 

Only "L7", Kapitaénleutnant Dietrich, who had flown west from Tondern and had 
apparently encountered thicker layers of fog than the airships to the south, could not get 
in touch with the reported enemy, although the airship was at 8 o'clock on the signals of 
the others had also arrived in the same area of residence. 

On the other hand, "L 6" pursued the withdrawing enemy up to 35 nm northwest 
of Vlieland and did not turn back until 9.30 am (09:30) due to a lack of petrol, while "L 
9" had given up the pursuit half an hour earlier due to increasing lack of vision about 30 
nm northwest of Terschelling. 

Despite the poor climbing ability and strong counteraction, the airships had again 
achieved remarkable things in the reconnaissance area. It was thanks to them that the 
enemy, discovered by them at an early stage, immediately abandoned the planned attack 
on places in the inner German Bight and contented themselves with the unsuccessful 
attempt to attack the closer places on the Ems. Even if the reports from the airships did 
not give a precise idea of the purpose and aim of the enemy movements, this had to be 
done alongside the skillful division””” 
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the enemy forces and their many changes of course are mainly attributed to the unseen weather. 


Also found the navigation differences 
_ _ Text sketch 6. 
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Abweifung des englifhen Flugseugangrifis gegen die Deutihe Budt 
durd Marineluftidiffe. 4. Juli 1915. 


Defense of the British aircraft attack against the German Bight by naval airships. 4th July 1915. 


of the airships, which were expressed in their reports on the position of the enemy, in no way 
compensated for the bearings from the F.T.”! 
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After all, in addition to the forces reported first, other stronger forces seemed to have 
been present, as evidenced by reports of the presence of a battlecruiser and at least one or 
two City-class cruisers. A greater thrift in the submission of F.T. reports by the contact 
persons would perhaps have made the cooperation of the airships, which each had only 
one F.T. mate, even easier. All in all, however, they had successfully succeeded in 
thwarting the hostile undertaking by appearing early on the outskirts of the German Bight. 
It was all the more regrettable that the great tactical advantage that the German fleet 
command had with airship reconnaissance had not been exploited by naval forces 
deployed at the same time as the airships. 

The counteraction by enemy submarines in front of the river mouths would, 
however, have to be accepted. How strong this was became clear from the other events of 
the day. Already at 4 a.m., then at 5 and 10 a.m. German planes bombed enemy 
submarines north and northwest of Borkum, in some cases probably not without success. 
Also from boats of the II. Torpedo Boat Flotilla, Korvettenkapitaén Schuur, which had set 
sail from the Ems in the course of the morning to recover a damaged aircraft, between 11 
a.m. and 12 p.m. Vm. (11:00 & 12:00) shot at an enemy submarine 10 nm north of 
Ameland three times in quick succession. Another submarine was hit by an aircraft at 
5:10 p.m. (17:10) Attacked with bombs 25 nm north of Ameland, another sighted at 9:30 
o’clock in the evening about 30 nm north of Terschelling. On the other hand, the 
instruction of the commander of the reconnaissance forces to attack the cruisers and 
aircraft mother ships reported by the airships could no longer be carried out given the 
small number of aircraft and the overexertion of their engines. In order to be able to cope 
with such tasks more effectively in the future, the head of the Borkum air station, 
Oberleutnant zur See Mans, declared that at least 16 machines with 100 to 120 hp 
Mercedes engines were to be used for long-range reconnaissance and 4 to 6 machines 
with 150 hp - Engines that could climb quickly and well and machine guns to attack 
enemy airmen and other fast enemy forces as required. 

As a repetition of the attack had to be expected in the next few days, extensive 
airship and aircraft reconnaissance was ordered again for July 4th, but no enemy forces 
were detected. 

The next morning (July 5th) the aerial reconnaissance was canceled due to strong 
south-easterly winds. No minesweeping was therefore carried out in the area north of 
Borkumriff.”"” 
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Only 30 nm west of Sylt, a half-flotilla of the auxiliary minesweeping flotilla of the North 
Sea (Krah) was at work, secured by air, while the III. and VI. Torpedo boat flotilla 
searched the inner German Bight for submarines. There was a special reason for this, 
because for July 5" Am. It was intended to drive the battleship squadrons under the 
direction of the fleet chief in the battle line, while the IT Reconnaissance Group, 
supported by torpedo boats, was supposed to secure the bay to the north and west. On the 
other hand, the battle cruisers were more willing to stay on Schillig Roads. These 
exercises could also be carried out according to plan, although an enemy submarine, 
apparently attracted by the large number of armed forces, was sighted only 8 nm north of 
the position of the fleet an hour after the start of the exercise. Twice the outpost steamer 
"Grénland" tried in vain to ram it, then the aircraft "79" occupied a large oil spill, 
apparently from the submarine, with heavy bombs at around 9 o’clock 8 nm southeast of 
Heligoland. Unfortunately 3 ships of the III. The squadron could not take part in the fleet 
exercise, since slight ground contact with the ships of the line sailing down the Elbe in 
front of them east of the middle distance had shown that heavy forces could no longer 
pass this point without danger even an hour before low tide. Such obstacles in the Elbe 
fairway naturally meant a serious strategic disadvantage. After the exercises, the III. 
Squadron therefore back on the Jade. 


The rest of July was characterized by noticeably unfavorable weather. As can be 
seen from Annex 11, the airships could only be active in reconnaissance on eight days of 
the same, and the conditions for the aircraft were not much more favorable either. The 
result was that the work of the minesweeping divisions, which had been made dependent 
on airship reconnaissance by the fleet management, progressed only slowly, especially in 
the area north of Borkumriff. To let cruisers and heavy armed forces take the place of 
airships in such cases was not a decision at that time. However, as a result of the lessons 
of the last British advance on July 12th, in addition to fast torpedo boats, small cruisers, 
in this case the II Reconnaissance Group, were moved to the Ems for the first time during 
their outpost service, so that at least in the event of a repetition of the enemy attack, they 
were on the spot to be. Admittedly, the roadstead at Borkum was easy to see from the 
Dutch coast, so it had to be accepted that the presence of the cruisers would soon be 
known to the English.””” 
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The first attempt only lasted 3 days, because on the 15th the ships were withdrawn for 
other tasks. 

Only the day before (July 14th) was the minesweeping activity stopped again after 
a long break, and work was being carried out simultaneously on the English barrier north 
of Borkumriff and the German barriers west of Heligoland. The latter have been out for 
12 months. In the opinion of the experts, there was therefore the possibility that the 
anchor ropes could no longer hold, the defusing device would no longer work and the 
torn mines could pose a threat to ships in the German Bight and the estuaries. The 
question arose whether these barriers should not be exempted, especially since they had 
long been replaced in the defense system of the Helgoland Bay by the English barriers 
further outside. At that time, however, there was insufficient experience as to the 
possibility and duration of clearing such a large blockade of German mines in the open 
sea. In order to gain a stop, boats of the auxiliary minesweeping flotilla, i.e. fish steamers, 
should first try to tear down some mines at the northern end of the barrier with the newly 
constructed and simplified heavy equipment or to bring them under water against each 
other and thereby to explode. At the same time, one of the two minesweeping divisions 
was supposed to clear some mines in the longer south wing and, if possible, examine the 
anchor rope and defusing equipment in order to judge the condition of the German mine 
material after it was laid out in the open sea for so long. 

After the north wing of the barrier was marked with buoys at intervals of 500 m 
by the I. Minesweeping Division on July 14th, the first attempts of the 2nd half flotilla of 
the auxiliary minesweeping flotilla of the North Sea, Kapitaénleutnant Thele, led to 
success within four hours that the 10 northernmost mines were detonated by pulling them 
together with the heavy equipment. On the other hand, the anchor ropes proved to be so 
durable that instead of them the heavy search lines broke after 3 attempts. In the next few 
days, the tests could not be continued because the bad weather meant that the restricted 
designation had been partially removed. On July 20, however, 15 mines were cleared in 
the same way in half an hour without the boats being damaged despite the rather violent 
vibrations caused by the explosions. So in the future you could expect a clearing 
performance of around 50 to 60 mines a day, which could perhaps be increased with 
more practice. To the previous designation of the lock, for which”! 
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the fishing steamer of the auxiliary minesweeping flotilla, however, had to be added to 
shallow special ships, "M" or "A" boats, in order to avoid losses Mine anchor ropes and 
detonation of the same, 17 mines cleared, 10 of which detonated during the detonation, 
the others, some leaked, sank, some floated up and were shot down. These mines were 
not overgrown and otherwise proved to be in good condition I. Minesweeping Division 
was only able to clear about 30 mines a day with their method in reasonably good 
weather, but the faster one with the heavy equipment had disadvantages that would only 
become apparent later. 

In the meantime the III. Minesweeping division placed on July 14th on the 
southern wing of the English barrier in 074¢ search strip next to search strip in order to be 
able to report the area really free of mines, an extremely laborious and time-consuming 
process. During the work "L 6", Kapitanleutnant Breithaupt, came to the division and 
reported further mines 4 to 5 nm south by means of a searchlight. However, the 
inspection showed that in this case also "L 6" had been deceived by jellyfish, as did "L 9 
"on July Ist (1). 

It was not until July 25 that the work at this point could be resumed by the I. 
Minesweeping Division (Bobsien). The north-east and south-west end of the barrier was 
finally determined in 074 and 073¢ and designated by a red Elbe and Emsspier buoy. At 
the same time as the I. Minesweeping Division, the 1st Torpedo Boat Half Flotilla, 
Kapitanleutnant Conrad Albrecht, left the Ems and took over the security of the 
Minesweeping Division. For this purpose he occupied an outpost line about 20 nm west 
of the same, about 30 nm in extent, in which the 5 boats of the half-flotilla went back and 
forth individually at high speed in zigzag courses. An enemy submarine was sighted 
around noon, the mine search was then stopped and the submarine was hunted in vain. 
When the torpedo boats were steaming back and forth in the same way in the outpost line 
on the following day (26. VII.), I saw from the leader boat "V 186" at 1:36 pm. (13:36) 
Suddenly a white cloud of steam at "V 188", Kapitanleutnant Eallisen, rising up. At full 
speed, all the boats, called by a signal, stopped at "V 188", which, badly damaged by a 
torpedo hit and unable to maneuver, fired its forward gun at a submerged submarine. A 
few minutes later, "V 186", Kapitiinleutnant”~* 





1) See Page 198. 
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of the boy reserve Ed, shot at from a distance of about 300 m from the submarine: the 
commander was able to avoid the path of the enemy torpedo with "extreme power ahead" 
and hard rudder, while his own torpedo, with a depth setting of 8 m shot the clearly 
recognizable vortex of the submarine, failed, the periscope came into view again, but an 
attempt at ramming it also failed. 

Shortly afterwards, "V 188" went under, firing right up to the end of the periscope 
of the submarine. The crew, constantly threatened by new attacks by the submarine, 
managed to rescue the crew in dinghies; only the two officers on watch, reserve 
Oberleutnant zur See Gulecke, Leutnant zur See Lamm, the half-flotilla engineer, naval 
chief engineer Otto Karl Meyer, and two men were missing and had probably already lost 
their lives in the explosion. The half-flotilla and mine sweeper division were immediately 
called back to the Ems when they heard of these events In the following days, the 4 boats 
of the Ist half flotilla managed to chase and bombard the enemy submarine again and 
finally a suspicious oil stain of about 100 m long with 8 explosive cartridges north of the 
sinking site of "V 188" to prove. The torpedo boats did not yet have depth charges, which 
later proved to be such an effective weapon against submarines, just as the anti- 
submarine defense was better trained by the Englishman, who was already more 
endangered by the new weapon. 

The half-flotilla chief attributed the events of the last 3 days to the fact that, 
knowing the work in 074 e, the English had sent several submarines there to attack the 
security forces, among whom they had moved after the second reconnaissance group had 
been transferred to the Ems probably also suspected cruisers. The submarines were 
spotted in the vicinity of the Dutch fishing steamers remarkably often: however, the 
papers of the latter were always in order, but it is possible that the investigation of the 
steamers attracted the submarines in their vicinity. 

Submarines were spotted particularly frequently in July not only off the Ems, but 
also at Horns-Riff. The picture which the reports from airships, airplanes and fish 
steamers showed about this can be seen in text sketch 7. Stronger countermeasures 
therefore appeared necessary. In particular, it was decided to now, despite the danger to 
their own submarines, lay out counterbars for deep submarine mines in those areas where 
the enemy could stay, in which they could be operated by outpost steamers, barrier 
breakers and other security service vehicles” 
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would often be forced to dive, namely in the area between Borkum and the English barrier north 
of the Borkumreef a start should be made. After therefore having the sufficient number of 


Text sketch 7. 
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Gemeldete feindlide U-Boote in der Deutidhen Budt im Juli 1915. 


Reported enemy submarines in the German Bight in July 1915. 


U- mines were completed for a lock, S.M.S. "Pelikan", Korvettenkapitin Otto von Biilow, 
orders to set up a single-row barrier of 440 mines at intervals of 22 to 14 m below average spring 
low water, as unnoticed as possible by the enemy. It was carried out on the night of August 1st. 
Unfortunately, detonated as a result”™ 
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of technical failures of this new mine construction 60 mines already when climbing from 
the bottom to the prescribed depth. In order to determine whether the barrier could be 
overrun by heavy ships without danger in an emergency, it was designed by the III. 
minesweeping division (Wolfram) searched the following morning, during which 2 more 
mines detonated approximately in the middle of the barrier, held by the search lines with 
12 m depth control. When the device was picked up, the searchers in the rear search 
group fell deeper and captured the last 3 mines of the north wing with the same effect. 
However, it was to be assumed that now no mine was standing with the upper edge 
higher than 10 m below low spring water. 

The submarines reported to Horns-Riff, which had also disturbed the German 
steamers fishing there, hoped to spoil their area of residence in another way, namely on 
July 28th 2 armed outpost steamers, "Senator von Berenberg Gof ler" and "Harry Busse" 
was sent there to mingle inconspicuously with the fishing fleet and ambush the enemy 
submarines. In the afternoon, not far from Horn's reef lightship, an enemy submarine did 
indeed come into view, which was heading over water towards the supposed fish steamer. 
Instead of letting the submarine come closer and pretending to be fishing for as long as 
possible, the steamer "Harry Busse" unfortunately opened artillery fire at 3000 m, a 
distance that was completely hopeless given the strong movements of the ship, with the 
result that the U. -Boat dived after the third shot. An attempt by "Berenberg" to ram the 
submarine or to grab it at the dive site with the anchor slackened failed. The next moment, 
however, the outpost steamer was hit by a torpedo and sank in two minutes. Part of the 
crew was removed from the lifeboat of the "Harry Busse"; the rest of the people, with the 
exception of 3 NCOs who drowned, reached the life raft and were taken onto the 
lightship by the submarine that appeared - it was "E 4". Then it made the boat helmsman 
of the "Harry Busse" and two men prisoners, took all the cap ribbons and many cockades 
with them as mementos and disappeared. The extremely favorable opportunity to destroy 
a submarine that felt completely safe had been missed. It had been missed nor was it to be 
expected that the English submarines would again expose themselves to the danger now 
recognized in the future. Daredevilism and unbridled zeal for battle were qualities that 
were moe coon in the German man, often to his disadvantage, than trickery and 
cunning. 
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10. Naval advance into the Skagerrak? - Questions from the 
naval command. 


The appearance of so many enemy submarines in the border area of the German 
Bight had a special reason. As a result of an impending strike in the coal mines of Wales, 
the movements of the "Great Fleet" had to be restricted to the utmost at the beginning of 
the month, especially since, for the same reason, the oil destroyers in the fleet were more 
involved than before in the place of the older coal-fired ones. It was therefore all the 
more necessary to ensure, through extensive remote reconnaissance of submarines, that 
news of the departure of German naval forces reached the British naval command in good 
time. 

Without recognizing these connections, since otherwise there would have been 
every occasion for an immediate, more lively offensive by the German naval forces, the 
operational intentions of the German naval command at the time moved in a different 
direction. Understandably, little was heard of the movements of the "Great Fleet." On 
July 13, an agent report said that another air raid on the airship hangars in Nordholz and 
Hage was to be expected shortly; On July 15th there was heavy English traffic in a north- 
westerly direction from Borkum: but that at the same time an advance by the British 
battlecruiser fleet against the Dogger Bank was unknown, although airships were en route 
on July 14th for reconnaissance had conducted exercises with four cruiser squadrons and 
two flotillas near the Shetland Islands during the advance. 

On the other hand, it was learned that several German steamers had been sunk by 
English warships south of the Lofoten in the Vest Fjord, probably in retaliation for the 
German mines off Arkhangelsk, which resulted in a severe loss of German ore supplies 
from this area; there were also reports of lively commercial shipping from Gothenburg to 
England, which were undoubtedly on a large scale” 
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promoted banned goods. Given the limited strategic ties with the "Great Fleet", it was 
therefore natural to increase the effects of the submarine trade war by taking action by the 
high seas against enemy trade in this area and to implement a plan with which one had 
already worn since the beginning of May. It consisted of the fact that the fast small 
cruisers of the 2nd reconnaissance group with the 2nd and newest torpedo boat flotilla 
should be brought forward by the other high seas forces during the day to the vicinity of 
the western exit of the Skagerrak, and then in the area to wage a trade war in Gothenburg 
and then to return to the Baltic Sea through the Sound, in an emergency also through the 
Little Belt. 

Frequent reports of the appearance of English cruisers in the Skagerrak then made 
it appear advisable to have the light forces escorted by the battle cruisers and thus, in 
addition to damaging the trade in banned goods, perhaps also to achieve military success 
by destroying enemy forces. However, in the opinion of the fleet management, giving 
away the battle cruisers also required them to march through the Little Belt or Ard Sund 
to the Baltic Sea. After the improvement of the Aré Sund Passage, the navigational 
implementation seemed quite possible even for these very large ships. Concerns about 
Denmark could therefore only arise for political reasons. As Admiral v. Pohl said that 
since the beginning of the war the situation with Denmark had changed significantly in 
favor of Germany. On the basis of the German successes on land it seemed to him 
possible that the demands of naval warfare could now be emphasized more strongly than 
the previous political reservations. In a letter dated May 9, 1915, in which he sought the 
opinion of the war command on this point, he emphasized that despite the permitted 
export of Danish foodstuffs to England, which significantly impaired the effect of the 
submarine trade war, this protection of Danish interests had so far brought no advantages 
for German naval warfare; on the contrary, the English submarines would have sailed 
unhindered through the Danish waters to the Baltic Sea, and the enemy would not 
hesitate for a moment to cross the Danish waters with surface forces, if he believed that 
this would provide a military advantage. It is less the consideration for Denmark that 
prevents him from doing so than the danger of suffering losses in the narrow waters of 
the Baltic Sea by the German armed forces. In contrast, the recovery of a second sally 
port and the associated control would be trading in the Kattegat of great value for the 
German war effort.””’ 
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The development of the mine situation in the German Bight only had to 
encourage the fleet chief in this line of thought. When new English mine barriers were 
discovered after the accident of the "Danzig" (1) on May 30th, he expressed the 
conviction that every departure of the high seas forces from the Helgoland Bay was 
connected with the risk of ship losses due to mines, and in the future the only way to the 
theater of war in the North Sea could be temporarily made inaccessible by mines. He 
therefore again pointed out the need for a second access to the North Sea on June 2. 
However, this demand was rejected by the chief of the Admiralty's staff. This, Admiral 
Bachmann, wrote on June 16: The benevolent neutrality of Denmark, in connection with 
the closure of the Belte for German naval warfare, had primarily the advantage that the 
latter was protected from unexpected advances by the enemy into the Baltic Sea: as a 
result I have used the western Baltic Sea almost undisturbed as a training area and the 
operations in the eastern Baltic Sea against Russia with weak armed forces. It remains to 
be seen whether the English fleet has planned or is planning such advances. Without the 
closure of the Belte and with a less benevolent attitude on the part of the Danish 
government, it would in any case have been necessary to establish naval forces to guard 
Danish waters, which could now be used more usefully elsewhere. English intentions to 
break into the Baltic Sea would also have to be strongly inhibited by the mere existence 
of mine barriers. 

The English submarines probably entered the Baltic Sea through the sound, i.e. 
through Swedish and non-Danish territorial waters. So this fact could not be used as 
evidence that the German naval warfare was worse than the British in protecting Danish 
interests. The way through the sound is also open to German naval forces; Its use had not 
yet been carried out because on the one hand there was no immediate need, on the other 
hand the Commander in Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces feared that it would jeopardize the 
weak German guard of the Sound by stronger British counteraction. With the opening of 
the Belte, requested by the fleet management, in connection with advances by the high 
seas into the Skagerrak and Kattegat, the often discussed question of warfare from these 
waters had to be raised again. 

A number of purely military reasons speak against the use of these waters as 
portals. The coal supply especially 





1) See page 147/148.°°8 
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In this case the torpedo boats were extremely difficult, required a large supply train, and 
could hardly be carried out without violating Danish neutrality. The enemy would be 
notified of the passage in good time, so an enemy counteraction was to be expected at the 
latest when entering the Skagerrak. In a battle in this area, the northern exits of the Belte 
could be blocked by enemy mine-layers, submarines and torpedo boats in the rear of the 
German armed forces. But if Skagerrak, Kattegat and the Danish waters were to become 
a theater of war, certain political consequences could not be avoided. In all likelihood the 
British would then settle in Kristiansand, Norway would join the Western Powers, and 
Denmark would also be forced to choose one or the other party, but probably against 
Germany. However, even if Denmark's attitude was even insecure, it would require a 
concentration of German troops on the northern border, which would be difficult to make 
available. Valuable and extensive export goods (food from Denmark) would be lost to 
Germany. Should therefore even the military reasons against the demands of the fleet not 
be recognized, the political ones would remain, and imperial approval had to be obtained 
in any case before sailing through Danish waters. 

Thereupon the fleet chief refrained from letting the cruisers and torpedo boats 
advance into the Kattegat, and determined that these should only wage trade war west of 
the Skagerrak on the main trade route to the English coast, while the majority 30 nm 
further south, for example on the Kleine Fischer -Bank that has had an exceptional 
position. The fleet commander was aware that the possibility had to be considered not 
only of encountering individual enemy forces, but also of being used in battle by the 
entire English fleet. However, as was expressly emphasized, this was entirely in line with 
the operational plan. So in the course of time they had become familiar with the idea of 
striking at a greater distance from the German Bight. The following statements can be 
found in the war diary of the fleet management: 

“The distance from our base allows the use of our torpedo boats in favorable sea 
conditions. The distance from our own base is also shorter for us than for the enemy. The 
unfavorable hostile superiority in the number of armed forces naturally cannot be 
eliminated here either, if the enemy is ready with assembled forces. With regard to this 
last point, there is again the possibility of keeping our intentions secret~” 
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a crucial role. - The enemy mine barriers placed in front of the German Bight 
allow three exits of limited extent, which the enemy seems to be guarding by submarines. 
In front of the two outer passages - at Borkum and at Horns-Riff - English submarines 
were constantly observed; whether the middle exit between the two barriers is also 
guarded by submarines has not been established, as there is little opportunity for 
observations, but it is likely that the occasional aerial reconnaissance did not see any 
submarines. Movements of own armed forces will therefore most likely be reported to 
England in the shortest possible time. The hostile F.T. traffic on low waves, heard 
repeatedly at night, also points to such observation and reporting activities. - It is hardly 
possible to leave the German Bight unnoticed with a large fleet: numerous clues indicate 
that our intentions or actual movements must reach England at surprising speed, because 
the countermeasures - recall of the fishing and village post boats, request to the 
subordinate leaders to keep good connections etc. 

All measures applied in this direction have not had the hoped-for success; it must 
be reckoned with the fact that the opponent was always more or less fully informed of our 
intentions - at least that something was intended." 

The strategic disadvantages of the advance from the German Bight were therefore 
still rated very highly, while the conditions for the actual battle in the area in front of the 
Skagerrak were not judged to be unfavorable. 

Since the enterprise could put the fleet in front of large expenses under certain 
circumstances, all capital ships should take part if possible. However, the battle cruiser 
"Derfflinger" was not to be expected, it had been in the Kiel shipyard since June 28th due 
to a serious damage to the starboard low-pressure turbine and only returned to the North 
Sea on August 31st. Prinzregent Luitpold" disconnected and the ship made ready on July 
16. However, this measure was enough to immediately spread the rumor in 
Wilhelmshaven that the fleet was planning an advance. Based on previous experience, it 
was to be assumed that the talk that had arisen in Wilhelmshaven would reach England in 
some form. At the same time it turned out that on the fleet flagship S.M.S.° 
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"Friedrich the Great" a turbine bearing had to be replaced, and on S.M.S. "Seydlitz" 
noises made themselves felt in a turbine, which also made an immediate investigation and 
elimination of the cause appear desirable. A recording of both low-pressure turbines 
became necessary, which put the battle cruiser out of readiness for war by the end of the 
month. Since the weather situation was also not very certain at the time and therefore not 
suitable for extensive aerial reconnaissance, the undertaking was postponed for about 12 
days. In the meantime it was hoped to be able to use the ships to improve the combat 
readiness. However, in order to confuse the suspicions about an intended undertaking by 
the fleet, the high seas forces were nevertheless assembled on the outer roads on July 18 
in intensified readiness. It was blowing a north-westerly storm, strength 9, so the intended 
driving exercises in the Helgoland Bay could only take place on the 19th. Then the 
Second Squadron received orders to go to the Baltic Sea for artillery and torpedo training 
exercises in order to take advantage of the time until the "Seydlitz" was restored. 


During the operation, some submarines were supposed to be positioned between 
the northeastern tip of the Dogger Bank and the Little Fischer Bank, and for this purpose 
the U 6 and U 16 submarines had been in service since July 12th the submarines "U 6" 
and "U 16" and from 14th on also "U 36" were kept ready. A large number of submarines 
had not been able to vacate due to the tasks of the trade war on the British west coast. The 
first-mentioned boats were also dispatched to their originally established areas of 
operation. All three were primarily intended to attack warships and observe their 
movements, while trade wars were mainly to be carried out back and forth middle part of 
the North Sea between the Firth of Forth and the Skagerrak, "U 36" but crossing on the 
line Shetland - Faerder - Hebrides. 

The boats went to sea on July 17th. In addition, "U 19", Kapitaénleutnant 
Konstantin Kolbe, had set sail 3 days earlier to carry out the same activity between the 
west and north coast of Scotland, the Hebrides, Orkney and Shetland Islands. On July 16, 
the submarine had about 60 nm east of Peterhead a short battle with armed fish steamers, 
for which a somewhat larger steamer with a Norwegian badge of neutrality obviously 
served as a decoy. Then at 5:30 p.m. (17:30) it spotted a solo "Indefatigable" -Class 
battle cruiser, about 50 nm east-southeast of the Pentland Firth”! 
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which it could not get closer than 10 nm. An attempt to bring him to S. M. S. “Arcona" to 
report also failed. During the short diving maneuver it was also found that the battery had 
lost voltage very quickly and was no longer powerful enough for a longer underwater 
attack. The company therefore had to be 50 nautical miles east of Fair Island -Can be 
canceled, and on July 19th the boat entered the Ems. - 

On the following day (July 20th) "U 6", Oberleutnant zur See Lepsius, and "U 16", 
Oberleutnant zur See Hillebrand, reached their areas of activity, the former about 120 nm 
east of the Firth of Forth, the latter about 60 nm east of "U 6". The boats had bad weather 
on the 18th. On "U 6" the exhaust pipe and an oil bunker had been pushed in by the sea 
and on the 20th it suffered further marine damage. 

In the lively trading ship traffic between the English coast and the Skagerrak, the 
boats found a lively field of activity, but did not sight any warships. Their whereabouts 
there was only brief, however, because "U 6" (Lepsius) left the operation area on the 21st 
with a Swedish prize to bring it to List, and "U 16" (Hillebrand) was also there at the time 
already on the march back, having survived a bitter fight with an English submarine trap 
the day before. 

Around noon (July 20), a steamer lying deep in the water came into view to 
starboard astern. '"U 16" had stopped at him and signaled him to stop. Oberleutnant zur 
See Hillebrand describes the other events in the war diary as follows: 

“The steamer that carries the Danish flag in the main top, otherwise no neutrality 
badge, continues at high speed; When the distance has decreased to 1200 m without the 
steamer obeying the signal command, [ have the first pipe finished (depth setting 2 m) 
and underline the signal command with a shot from the 5 cm cannon, impact shortly 
before the bow of the Steamer. In response, the steamer opened fire with 2 cannons, one 
in front of the chimney, the second behind the chimney, and with the first volleys it was 
on the target, one shot in the middle - short 20, the other hit the tower, apparently 7.5 
caliber or 10.2 cm. I turn off at top speed, while turning the steamer with 8 shots, two of 
which are clearly observed as hits. The torpedo shot could not be fired because the 
steamer ran away from me and*** 
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I had little chance of hitting without a target. Only after his first volley did the enemy 
take down the Danish flag and after some time in the pre-top it was called the English 
war flag. I steered the boat so that the P-engine smoke covered me. This succeeded in so 
far as the steamer became irregular in its fire and lay badly. At first the enemy did not 
turn, probably because he could not shoot ahead with his guns. When the boat was about 
on the opposite course, a second steamer came right ahead from the haze at top speed, 
and the shelled vehicle turned after me. 

Since the boat does not seem to be leaking, fast diving the boat is preloaded up to 
40° and goes to 60 m. The battery overflows, turbo blower runs full of water. With 
compressed air on the front tanks, trimming with people, weights and water, the boat is 
again almost horizontal and slowly steered higher. 

Boat becomes stern heavy, climbs quickly and breaks the surface of the water. 
One of the two steamers is about 200 m in front of "U 16", opens fire immediately, 
detonation near the tower. Going to depth again: The boat is stern-heavy despite the 
highest speed and trim, goes to depth via the stern post, sinks first fast, then slower 
despite bilges and compressed air to 76 m and lays on the bottom. While the bilges are 
being pumped, there is a detonation: violent shaking of the boat, apparently water bomb 
thrown. Eliminated with the bilges pumping out so as not to give away the space of the 
boat by rising oil. 

All unnecessary electrical lamps extinguished to save electricity. Attempts to 
ventilate the boat by bilge and compressed air are unsuccessful. I decide, after about 74 
hours of unsuccessful efforts, to slip both safety weights, as the boat was leaking in 
various places and there was a risk of too much water entering and the underdrive 
becoming too great. 

After slipping the second weight, the boat lifts and is steered to 25 m with both 
machines moving slowly ahead. 

Course 110°, one machine Small speed ahead. Boat generally tight, except for 
harmless leaks around the tower and telephone buoy lead-through. The overpressure from 
the boat is pumped into the air bottles by the compressor, the overpressure is released 
from the regulator, the fan is dried out.*”* 
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Battery level 600 amps. 

Midday with the crew at diving stations. 

Steered slowly higher to 10 m, the rear periscope cannot be extended. Searched 
the horizon with the periscope in front, no vehicle in sight. Popped up. The boat lists 20° 
to starboard. Turned to sea, there is a risk of capsizing. By pushing out the petroleum 
bunker, the boat slowly straightens up to 6°. Tower hatch open. 

Position of the boat: heel 6° to starboard, stern flooded up to the aft hatch. Bow 
out of the water to the forward depth rudders. When the P-motors are switched on, the 
petrol supply fails because the supply lines under the superstructure deck shot up. Supply 
lines made by fire hoses and petroleum pressed into the consumption bunker by 
compressed air. 

Damage to the boat: 3 hits. 

1. A shot through the upper deck to starboard against the tower. Various blow- 
outs and petroleum supply lines shot through. Tower wall dented, all command devices, 
one window, all lamps except one in the tower failed. 

2. A shot in the upper deck in front of the gun, upper deck torn out, dingy shot, 
projectile ricocheted off pressure hull, questionable whether detonated. 

3. One shot against the guide socket of the rear periscope, bent periscope, stuck. 

The crew performed their duties with calm and circumspection throughout the 
entire time." 

After this incident, "U 16" had no choice but to start the journey home, which it 
ended on July 22nd in Heligoland. 

In the meantime "U 6" (Lepsius) had repaired its sea damage in List and left again 
on July 24th. On 26th, it also encountered a submarine trap in the area of operations. A 
fish steamer tried to approach the submarine unobtrusively, and while this was still being 
observed, an enemy submarine appeared at about 700 m. At the same time, the fish 
steamer opened fire from a previously hidden 5 cm gun under an undetectable, but by no 
means British flag. "U 6" succeeded, however, to evade the insidious opponent in time by 
rapid diving. On the 27th it had to break off the undertaking because of insufficient fuel, 
stood in front of the Skagerrak on the 29th and entered Heligoland on the 30th.7*4 
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"U 36", Lieutenant Captain Ernst Graeff, however, did not return. It was not until 
much later that I learned that an armed coal steamer "Prince Charles", equipped as a 
submarine trap, had destroyed the boat by gunfire on July 24 at North Rona Island, about 
80 nm west of the Orkney Islands. The steamer, a red, unrecognizable rag as a flag, the 
crew in civilian clothes, had been stopped by a warning shot and then suddenly opened 
cannon fire at a distance of 1,500 meters. "U 36" received several hits immediately, one 
of them in the tower, sank to a depth of 40 m while diving and had to be brought to the 
surface with compressed air. The crew saved themselves from the boat, except for 2 men, 
which the English were keeping under fire until it was gone, and then fired with rifles at 
the people in the water. The rescued, only 15 of a crew of 33 men, were mistreated. The 
next morning the crew of the submarine trap wore uniforms, apparently they were 
composed of survivors of the "Cressy", "Hogue" and "Aboukir". Before its destruction, 
"U 36", like the other boats, had successfully fought a trade war, but neither were 
warships sighted. A prize of the submarine that the American sailing vessel "Pass of 
Balmaha" had loaded with cotton to England, i.e. banned goods, reached the Elbe and 
was later converted into the auxiliary cruiser "Seeadler". 

Meanwhile, on July 19, the fleet management from Bruges had received a report 
that a Dutch fish steamer had sighted a squadron of 34 units, including several ships of 
the line, armored cruisers, torpedo and U-boats, about 25 nm northwest of Terschelling 
on July 18 have. At the same time, the 3rd U-Half Flotilla reported after the return of "U 
19" that this boat had sighted a single-moving battle cruiser of the "Indefatigable" type on 
July 16 at 5:30 a.m. about 60 nm southeast of Scapa Flow and strengthened it that same 
evening observed hostile FT traffic. Other reports said suspicious fishing vessels had 
repeatedly been sighted in the area north of Horns Reef. Therefore the IX. Torpedo boat 
flotilla and 10th half flotilla commissioned to advance into this area during one of the 
next nights (July 22nd / 23rd), which however remained unsuccessful. On the following 
day (July 23rd) "U 16" returned from his operation. The commanding officer pointed out 
that the English armed steamers were located between 3° and 4 ° East and 56 ° and 57 ° 
North, that is, in an area which submarines destined for the Firth of Forth or Peterhead 
would usually pass through. The distance from Heligoland to the middle of this area is 
only 260 nm. The repression” 
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the enemy counteraction by cruisers and destroyers appeared to be necessary in the 
interests of speeding up and making the marches of the submarines into the operational 
area more secure. So here was a task in which ocean forces could provide the submarines 
with immediate assistance. In order to render the submarine traps harmless, the II. 
Torpedo Boat Flotilla, Korvettenkapitan Schuur, consisting of the fastest and newest 
boats, was ordered to advance to the specified sea area, to arrive there before dark and to 
march back the following night. The idea of adding fast small cruisers to the flotilla was 
dropped, as their speed was considerably inferior to that of the boats and, in the event of a 
encounter with the enemy, would only have prevented the latter from exploiting their 
superior speed. This measure would also have an exceptional position for battlecruisers 
and this would again result in the participation of the entire ocean-going fleet. In the 
opinion of the fleet management, however, the surprising appearance of the torpedo boats 
would have been called into question and "the operation against a few auxiliary steamers 
would have assumed a size that would have been disproportionate to the expected 
success." So when the II. Flotilla left on the 25th, they were content with that, ordering 
increased readiness for the big cruisers and the outpost forces. One refrained from an 
exceptional position even under the protection of the mine barriers of the German Bight. 
The commander of "U 16", Oberleutnant zur See Hillebrand, had given a detailed 
description of the submarine traps he'd been involved with. In his opinion, they were very 
similar to the Swedish canal amperes, were about 1000 t in size, had a chimney, two 
masts, high forecastles, dark paint and had no neutrality badge, but a neutral flag. They 
lay deep in the water, apparently to simulate a charge, ran over 12 nm and had two 
concealed 7.5 or 10.2 cm guns which apparently could not fire ahead. F.T. equipment 
was not found. 

The torpedo boat flotilla left the Jade on July 25 at around 5 a.m. (05:00) and was 
in the area in which "U 16" had had the battle towards evening. There, after 2 fish 
steamer and the Swedish steamer "Libra" had been stopped in ballast from England to 
Helsingborg, it stopped one busy steamboat traffic from England to Scandinavia. 
However, it was not possible to examine all of the vehicles that were sighted in the time 
prescribed. The flotilla commander therefore ordered only the steamers going to England 
to be stopped. At around 8 o'clock the Danish steamer "Flynderborg", in**° 
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Ballast from Copenhagen to Blyth, released after a brief investigation, on the other hand 
soon afterwards the Danish steamer "Nogill", with railway sleepers to Newcastle, about 
150 nm east of the Firth of Forth after taking over the crew. At 11am the flotilla set 
course as planned on Horns-Reef. At the time, there was strong hostile FT traffic, and 
light signals were observed from the 4th Half-Flotilla. Unfortunately, no more detailed 
determination of what it was made in the very bright night. Immediately after the U-turn, 
a sailing ship apparently set on fire by a submarine was spotted and at 5 am the flotilla 
was back at Horns Reef. 

She hadn't done her job. It may remain an open question whether, by 
concentrating exclusively on steamers of the type described by "U 16", you might not 
have succeeded in destroying one or the other submarine trap; the result seemed to show 
anew that such tasks would have taken more time and Armed forces required than had 
been made available in this case. 


In the meantime the time for the planned naval advance was approaching, which 
had been made dependent on the restoration of the "Seydlitz" expected by July 31, in 
order to have at least 3 battlecruisers available for the enterprise after the failure of S.M.S. 
"Derfflinger". Time was of the essence. 

On July 18, the fleet chief had received a letter from the chief of the admiralty's 
staff, according to which the commander-in-chief of the Baltic Sea forces, Grand Admiral 
Prince Heinrich of Prussia, was planning a larger undertaking in the Baltic Sea, either 
based on one of the field army or independently undertaken should. This would require 
the cooperation of numerous ocean-going forces, namely in addition to the parts of the 
fleet already in the Baltic Sea, the IV. Squadron, the VIII. Torpedo Boat Flotilla and the 
U-boats "U 26", "U 9" and "U 10", also the battle cruisers (1st reconnaissance group), 2 
to 3 small cruisers of the II. reconnaissance group and three torpedo boat semi-flotillas 
with a good operating range and high speed are made available. The armed forces would 
remain withdrawn from the North Sea war scene for about 20 days because of possible 
cooperation with the army only be communicated after consultation with the chief of the 
general staff of the field army. Although this venture could cross with the advance 
planned in the North Sea, the fleet chief stated in a letter of July 20th that he himself had 
special wishes regarding the?*’ 
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Moment of the enterprise do not have at the moment. This position changed, however, 
when it emerged from a telegram from the chief of the admiralty's staff on July 22nd that 
it might just be an opportunity. The Chief of the General Staff had declared that attacks 
by the army on Riga would not, if at all, come before the middle of August. "The army 
would also be very welcome to demonstrations by naval forces in front of or in the Gulf 
of Riga." 

If the chief of the general staff did not attach great importance to the enterprise, 
however, it seemed very questionable to the fleet chief, since then neither the expected 
losses nor the paralyzing of the North Sea warfare in the meantime seemed to be in 
relation to the strategic possibilities of the offensive in the Baltic Sea. It was, however, a 
matter for the war management and the chief of the admiralty's staff to weigh this up. The 
latter, however, in the telegram already mentioned of July 22nd, after the Imperial 
approval of the Baltic Sea Commander's request had been communicated, left all details 
to the direct agreement of the same with the fleet chief. Until then, the Baltic Sea 
Commander had no knowledge of the intentions to operate in the North Sea. It was not 
until July 23 that he urged the naval command that the ocean-going forces assigned to 
him should be placed in Kiel on July 31 that he learned of the planned advance. In a letter 
addressed to him, the fleet chief stated the following: 

“As aresult of the mine contamination of the German Bight, which has only now 
been sufficiently cleared up, it has not been possible for me to make an advance into the 
North Sea that had been planned for a long time. Due to the detachments to the Baltic Sea, 
the North Sea forces are paralyzed again for weeks. In the interests of North Sea warfare, 
I therefore intend to make this advance into the North Sea of about two days before 
sending the cruisers and torpedo boats to the Baltic Sea. Even if the repair is terminated 
according to the program. S.M.S. "Seydlitz" and in weather conditions that enable the 
advance to take place immediately, the arrival of "Seydlitz" and the remaining armed 
forces in Kiel cannot be expected before the afternoon of August 3rd." 

The Baltic Sea Commander replied on July 27th that the development of the 
situation on the eastern theater of war made it necessary to complete the planned 
operation in the Baltic Sea as soon as possible; but so that the intentions of the fleet chief 
would not be disturbed, a 
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he will follow his plans for the arrival of the armed forces from the North Sea on August 
3 pm. based on, but must definitely count on this point in time. The advance in the North 
Sea, which had already been postponed, was thus from the outset under the pressure to 
set a deadline from another side: at the same time, in response to a request, the Admiral's 
staff stated whether the previously discussed political concerns about the passage of the 
Little Belt by the small cruisers persisted, once again that for serious political reasons the 
use of this fairway must be restricted to cases of urgent need. 

On the night of July 29th and 30th, strong enemy F.T. traffic in a north-westerly 
direction was heard from the F.T. directional station in Borkum; but the aerial 
reconnaissance had to be canceled on both days due to stormy weather. For the same 
reason it was not possible to have the exit route from the German Bight searched for 
mines in time. Therefore the departure of the fleet had to be postponed again on July 31st, 
a loss of time which was naturally doubly embarrassing under the pressure of the 
circumstances described. The Baltic Sea commander now also agreed to a later arrival of 
the requested armed forces: however, since the situation in the east is urging for the 
operation against the Gulf of Riga to be carried out soon and appropriate arrangements 
with submarines have already been made, this must be done by 6 at the latest August. 

During the course of July 31st the weather improved, so that the fleet 
management hoped to search the exit routes for mines on August Ist and to advance the 
next day. 

In the meantime an English submarine had been seen near Vinga and Nidingen, 
according to a report from the Admiralty. An even more important report was received 
from the Geestemiinde commandant on the evening of July 31st. According to this, on 
July 28th at 10 a.m. (10:00). On the Kleine Fischer-Bank 5 English cruisers in keel line, 
coming from ENE and steering WSW, sighted, which belonged to the "Duke of 
Edinburgh" or "Drake" class, while clouds of smoke indicated that other armed forces 
were to follow. Other observers had seen enemy forces north and west of Horn's reef 
lightship on July 29 and 30. There was talk of 7 to 12 units, without the information 
giving any details about the ship types. The presence of so numerous English naval forces 
in the same area which the German fleet wanted to head for on its advance suggested 
again that the enemy had been informed in some way of the German intentions. Also the 
appearance”? 
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English submarines in the Skagerrak and Kattegat seemed to be in favor. This time the 
premature announcement of the German intentions could not be due to the way in which 
the orders were issued; rather, it appeared to be a clever combination, perhaps based on 
the time of completion of the "Seydlitz", if not the worst case of direct espionage or there 
was treachery on the part of the informed. However, more harmless explanations could 
be thought. Perhaps the enemy had been lured by the advance of the II. Flotilla to the 
Dogger Bank or, as before, had accompanied submarines to break through to the Baltic 
Sea. 

An English undertaking did indeed take place in these days, namely, since the 
British battle fleet itself was restricted in its movements by the coal strike, the I. Battle 
Cruiser Squadron with 2 ships of the I. Light Cruiser Squadron and 14 destroyers of the I. 
and IV. Flotilla. On July 28th, the flotilla advanced to the Skagerrak in order, however, in 
strange agreement with the German operational intentions, to wage a trade war there and 
to keep an eye out for enemy ships. In addition to the above-mentioned English units, the 
"Harwich Armed Forces" also took part in the operation with 4 small cruisers and 12 
destroyers. This was probably due to the sighting of enemy forces at Horns-Reef. After 
sinking a German fish vessel and bringing in a Danish steamer they returned to their 
bases on July 31st. 

On the following day (August Ist) the weather conditions finally allowed the exit 
from the German Bight between the two English barriers to be searched by airships and 
submarines, while the auxiliary minesweeping flotilla of the North Sea (Krah) followed 
the intended route of the fleet with deployed equipment departed. Mines were not 
reported anywhere, but the Admiral's staff reported the appearance of the English 
submarine "E 17" just south of Skagen, meanwhile intercepted F.T. traffic of an enemy 
submarine in front of the Ems indicated that the English submarine reconnaissance was at 
its post in front of the German Bight. It was a good thing that the battle cruiser 
"Hindenburg" was to be launched at the Wilhelmshaven shipyard on August Ist. This 
provided the desired reason to anchor most of the high seas forces on the Jade, with the 
innocuous justification of clearing the harbor basin. 

According to a telegram from the Baltic Sea Commander in the afternoon, the war 
situation in the Gulf of Riga had meanwhile changed.” 
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changed insofar as the Russian ship of the line "Slawa" was found in it and it therefore 
seemed necessary to allow stronger forces to penetrate the Gulf of Riga than originally 
planned. Since in this case an advance of the heavy Russian forces from Helfingfors was 
hoped for. In addition to the 1st Reconnaissance Group, a squadron of large combat line 
ships, a group of small cruisers and 4 flotillas were now considered necessary for external 
security in front of the Gulf. The armed forces must come to Kiel immediately to take 
advantage of favorable weather conditions. A telegram from the chief arriving at 
midnight of the Admiralty's staff that he would advocate to His Majesty that the armed 
forces requested by the Baltic Sea Commander should not be presented to him until the 
operations of the high seas that were planned for the next few days had been carried out, 
must, given the urgency of the previous one from Kiel, be considered obsolete. In this 
case, too, a unified warfare was clearly evident. Even if the weather was not favorable on 
August 3, the fleet chief had no choice but to give up his own intentions and send the 
requested armed forces to Kiel on August 5. 

On August 2, there was no reconnaissance by airships, as these were held ready 
for the enterprise. The prospect for airship reconnaissance on August 3rd was not very 
great in the opinion of the commander of the Naval Aircraft Detachment, as a new 
minimum was approaching with strong winds and precipitation from the west. In this 
case, the advance should possibly be carried out without airships. Around noon, however, 
a telegram was received from the Commander in Chief of the Baltic Sea Forces, which 
threw all previous operational intentions and preparations for the advance in the North 
Sea overboard. It was addressed to the chief of the admiralty's staff and at the same time 
went to the fleet chief as a message and read as follows: 

“The war situation requires that, if the weather is favorable, an undertaking be 
carried out immediately. In order to be able to take advantage of the weather, which is 
now getting better, without losing time, it is necessary that the armed forces come to Kiel 
immediately and are clearly on call. Please speak to His Majesty in this spirit to the 
Emperor." 

Under these circumstances it seemed right to the fleet chief to forego his own 
venture in favor of waging war in the Baltic Sea. He summarized the reasons for this in a 
telegram to the Admiral Staff, Berlin, and the Chief of the Admiral Staff at the 
headquarters as follows:”"! 
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“As a result of repeated urgent demands by the Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic 
Sea Forces to send the armed forces to be assigned to the Baltic Sea operation 
immediately, and because if the Danish question were judged there, big cruisers are 
operating in the Skagerrak and Kattegat, which would require passage through the Little 
Belt, not feasible, English forces in the Skagerrak but sending a small cruiser alone 
forbids, because the current weather situation in the North Sea seems to rule out the 
possibility of sufficient airship reconnaissance for tomorrow, I am postponing the 
planned undertaking here.” 

Because of the urgency, which was also emphasized by telephone, the armed 
forces already ordered - I and II. Reconnaissance groups and 2 torpedo boat flotillas - 
went to Kiel immediately. During the night the imperial decision to send the Ist 
Squadron and another torpedo boat flotilla to the Baltic Sea was made. On August 3, 
additional forces ran down the Jade. All in all, the following armed forces of the fleet 
were made available to the Baltic Sea Commander: 

I. and IV. Squadrons, 

I. and II. Reconnaissance group, 

IL. F. d. T. on S.M.S. "Kolberg", 

I., IL., V., VIL, IX. Torpedo boat flotilla, 

2 submarines, 

I. Minesweeper Division (forwarded on request I. B. D. A.). 


What remained in the North Sea: 
II. And III. Squadron, 
IV. Reconnaissance Group, 
I. F.d. T. on S. M.S. "Rostock", 
IL., VI., VU. torpedo boat flotilla, 
Il. Minesweeper Division. 

But a new distribution was necessary for these armed forces as well. Originally 
and as long as only the battle cruisers of the heavy armed forces were to take part in the 
Baltic Sea operation, the fleet chief, in accordance with a proposal by the Baltic Sea 
Commander and a corresponding suggestion by the Chief of the Admiralty's staff, 
intended to leave only the 1st Squadron in the North Sea during the operation, with the II. 
and III. Squadron but to go to Kiel in order to be able to counter English advances to be 
expected through the Belt in good time with strong forces. At the same time he had 
expressed the expectation that the supreme command of the Baltic Sea enterprise would 
be given to him in accordance with the highest regulations”” 
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would be transferred as soon as other squadrons in addition to the IV should enter the 
eastern Baltic Sea. In a letter dated July 25, the Baltic Sea Commander, contrary to his 
earlier suggestion, requested that it seemed more correct to leave all three squadrons in 
the North Sea, since their presence in Kiel would immediately become known in Russia 
and then there would be little prospect of it. To lure the Russian naval forces out of the 
Gulf of Finland under the pressure of the intended German action in the east. The 
relocation of two squadrons to the Elbe is more appropriate. The chief of the Admiralty's 
staff now also expressed the view that at least at certain times, which are particularly 
important for the development of operations in the Baltic Sea, it would be better to avoid 
a large accumulation of formations in the western Baltic Sea, but also saw in this point 
that one should be issued And left the question of a further agreement between the two 
naval commanders. When then on August 6th the advance of the high seas forces, which 
had arrived in Kiel and which had meanwhile been placed under the command of Vice 
Admiral Ehrhard Schmidt, who was already in command in Libau, began to advance 
eastwards, the fleet chief went with the III. Squadron to Brunsbiittel-Roadstead in order 
to be able to enter the Baltic Sea war scene more quickly if necessary, while the IL. 
Squadron was relocated to the Jade. 

Whether it was expedient and necessary to shift the focus of naval warfare to the 
Baltic Sea at the very moment when the fleet was preparing for a larger undertaking in 
the North Sea may remain an open question. The latter could have been very unpleasant 
for the British as a result of the coal strike. In the decision on this question, however, the 
lack of a naval war command, which would not have left the commanders in the 
individual theaters of war in anything other than the execution of the strategic orders to 
be issued by them, appeared again extremely disadvantageous. As a result of the 
development which the Admiral's staff had taken in the supremacy of the administrative 
authority during the establishment of the fleet in the decades before the war, it lacked the 
superior position compared to the other immediate authorities, as it has been in the army 
with the chief of the general staff of the field army the successes of 1866 and 1870 had 
tacitly developed and also emerged again and ever stronger in the World War after the 
Marne battle. It was therefore not possible for the admiralty to act with the necessary 
emphasis between the fleet, marine corps and the Baltic Sea Commander in a balancing 
and decisive manner, even and exclusively taking responsibility” 
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to take over, working towards clearly defined strategic goals and adapting the distribution 
of the armed forces to the ever-changing situations by means of tight command 
management (1). But a personality as head of the Admiralty's staff who would have 
disregarded the deficiencies of the organization of his own accord would not have been 
pleasant to the Kaiser. 

Therefore, ideas in this direction remained, which were written in a letter of July 9, 
1915 by Captain zur See v. Trotha were brought up to the chief of the naval cabinet this 
time, without success. The letter contains at the same time such a faithful picture of the 
mood in the fleet at that time and of the situation so tragic with regard to its later fate that 
it should be quoted in full. Sea captain v. Trotha wrote the following: 

“The Navy entered the war enthusiastically with unlimited self-confidence and 
great internal security. Her spirit was carried by the feeling that she was the favorite 
creation of the German people, that part of the military force through which Germany's 
rejuvenated strength, its growth into world power, came to expression; and she knew that 
she would live up to the expectations placed on her. 

These proud documents for success were based on a hard and hard work of peace 
that was carried out with the greatest love. 

Today - there can be no doubt about it - these bold thoughts have faded. The core 
of the navy and thus its best forces, the deep sea fleet, have not been used. The doubt 
arises more and more whether it will even be given the opportunity to act. For the 
thinking part of the crew, however, the question arises as to whether what they happily 
carried out the hard work of the peace years for was not a wrong thought. Wasn't all the 
work in vain, had I given myself up with the life work and with the honor for a work that 
was wrongly fitted into the political development of the German people? 

How is it possible that in the struggle for life of the German fatherland the 
weapon which was at the center of internal and external politics during the last generation 
does not come into play? All these thoughts that circulate in the navy cannot be explained 
by the fact that the Reich leadership had to reserve the time for the ruthless use of the 
fleet as a matter of course. 





1) See Nordsee, Volume II, page 99.°“* 
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“The wait would have been overcome if the confidence had been preserved to be guided 
towards the moment of the final commitment in firm leadership. But the feeling has 
spread more and more that the unified, firm will of a strong leadership is missing, 
wherever the enemy is given the opportunity to touch them with strength and to force 
them with the will to win. 

The train of thought of every sailor can only stick to the events of August 28th, 
December 16th, January 24th and July 2nd, when inevitably the feeling arises: here a 
strong leading hand was missing. From a human point of view, there is no other way than 
that all inner feelings are excited to the deepest when one lies at anchor at the mouth of 
the river without having seen anything of the enemy, of one's own people, of the German 
land during this great time; and then suddenly the news strikes that ships are being lost 
out here and there because we did not understand how to use the available power. 

Nor can the impression be eradicated that after each setback the fleet has become 
more cautious. The orders that urge caution have pushed back the hustle and bustle to 
attack. 

The small advances of recent times have not been able to improve anything - on 
the contrary - because everyone must feel that they were not inspired by the idea of 
hitting the enemy, even if only in the narrower framework of smaller tasks, but him to 
avoid. So they gave a certain amount of practice while accepting the danger of 
submarines and mines, but increased the internal insecurity of the fleet. The past deeds of 
the foreign ships and those of the submarines cannot compensate for this. It is a special 
war that is being waged that one has no contact with. You only read the successes in the 
newspaper and feel your own inaction even more. 

The only thing left for the crews of the high-seas fleet is that where it collided 
with the enemy, there was a lack of firm leadership, and where the fleet went out to sea as 
a unit, it avoided the enemy. And with that there is the dubious moment when everyone 
feels their own honor is endangered with the honor of the weapon. 

This danger can only be overcome by the Fihrer's personal influence and the 
selfless devotion of even the youngest officer to his superior. I fear that this greatest 
source of inner strength has greatly diminished. The fleet as a whole and in its sub-units 
knows its senior superiors” 
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only from orders and from the instruction hour. The war is waged in the offices of the 
staffs without being carried by the spirit of the troops. There is concern that the inactive 
war will force us more and more into schematism and written decrees that have already 
burdened our peace work so heavily. A healthy, fresh spirit, a willingness to take 
responsibility and independence of decision, the best factor of victory: the will to attack 
slowly suffocates. When the big hour should come when I face the enemy with a ship, the 
most profound orders and orders will not help if I am not attached to my leader and his 
will to victory in my mind and heart. This is how the picture of me looks at itself, and 
many think the same or similar. 

In any case, when assessing the general situation, an outsider must expect that 
such a mood is present. All these feelings are ultimately found again and again in the 
stronger or weaker expressed hope that firm leadership will be created for the entire navy 
by giving a person from the very highest authority the responsibility for the entire warfare 
of the navy. 

I consider myself obliged to report to Your Excellency that in the navy, of the vast 
majority of officers, only the name of Admiral v. Tirpitz is called." 

In what way captain at sea v. Trotha thought about the activity of the Grand 
Admiral as Commander-in-Chief, emerges from a second letter to the latter on July 18. In 
this he writes the following: 

“For me, the need for a commander-in-chief for the navy arises at this time, 
because a pooling of all forces for successful action is only granted where the will to act 
is united with the will to responsibility. The Supreme Warlord, whose tasks are higher 
today than that he could lead personally, must put the exercise of military power in the 
hands of a person who then, free from all shackles - of course in the sense of the Reich 
leadership - employs the navy according to a unified will and A goal, as the person 
concerned can answer to his imperial master and his conscience. Now several horses are 
pulling on the wagon, which are not harnessed uniformly; There are suggestions and 
memoranda from which attempts are made to get the best out of them, but which always 
have to compromise, always fragmentary, actions that lack their own will. In their 
effect 
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downwards, however, the orders that arise in this way lack the best, the personal 
influence necessary for victory, which can only jump out where everyone feels that the 
order was born out of the purest personal will of the Fiihrer. Strength and responsibility in 
war are one, and a sense of responsibility in the leader can awaken the same source of 
strength in the subordinate. And so the leader must be free from all fetters for his will. 

These statements do not really belong in a letter to Your Excellency, I have only 
written them down here so that - where there is no oral discussion - my train of thought, 
Your Excellency, is clear. I thought that might be of use. 

A special commander-in-chief would therefore have to have authority over all 
military forces of the Navy, insofar as they can be harnessed for the war. He would 
probably better keep away from all questions of training, right up to the associations, the 
goal for this is given by his orders. Likewise, he would have to keep himself free from all 
administrative and similar questions, just claiming them: how is the enemy to be harmed 
and, if possible, to be compelled by the unified concentration of the forces in the navy? 
From this it actually follows that his post is and must be on land. The personal 
management of the fleet is not his choice, usually at least. It may happen that he goes to 
sea, but that will serve the purpose more, his personal will and influence on the spirit of 
the fleet to transfer, only in exceptional cases can the leadership in the first battle line 
itself serve the position. The resources of the F.T.-management have shifted the situation 
from earlier. The radio message gives a long-standing line today the great advantage of 
bringing separate or backward forces uniformly and to bring them to the start where a 
fight that has arisen or the incoming reports require. This has given the naval battle a 
different face against the past. You can move the chess pieces after the game has started. 
One should just not misuse this power of the spark to paralyze the outside leader. In our 
circumstances in particular, this external leadership can become very important when it 
comes to throwing the last forces into the decision, which initially had to be withheld in 
view of their low combat strength. The line "from the hill", which used to be wrong for 
the Navy, has now been given a certain justification” 
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In all things it is natural that the person in charge of the fleet should inwardly cooperate 
with the highest commanding officer: friction and lack of understanding would put 
success in question. 

One could also interpret the whole step, which naturally arises out of the special 
present-day circumstances, in such a way that the Chief of the Admiralty's Staff is given 
by His Majesty the powers of command to relieve His Majesty of the responsibility for 
working towards the goals of the naval war. Then the position for the highest 
commanding officer will be developed from the chief of the admiralty's staff." 

The difficulty lay less in the organizational than in the personal questions. Grand 
Admiral v. Tirpitz made the following in his reply on July 24th: 

“So far, your former boss (von Miller) and his master (the Kaiser) have actually 
fought the naval war. If your idea were to become useful, it would have to stop, and I 
don't really believe in the personalities that come into question. In practice, it would 
come down to the chief of the Admiralty. As Caprivi intended, he would let the Berlin 
authorities work quietly, as well as the station commands, and devote himself entirely to 
strategic war." 

In the meantime, Captain v. Trotha received a reply to his letter to the Chief of the 
Navy Cabinet on July 19. In this Admiral v. Miiller the following: 

“If I understand you correctly, the resentment is twofold. It is directed against the 
fleet commander, who in the advances he has been given is guided not by the thought of 
"meeting the enemy, even if only in the narrower sense of small tasks", but by the 
thought of "avoiding him." It is also directed against the lack of a body to which "the 
responsibility for the entire warfare is transferred to the Navy". 

As for the fleet commander, I don't know anyone better than the present one, 
which by no means that I would not have wanted a better man in his position... 

For me it is an undisputed fact that there are no outstanding men in the age range 
from which our higher positions are to be filled. That this is the same in the army and in 
diplomacy is only a consolation insofar as we have to come to terms with it. After all, it is 
no different with our opponents.”** 
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“Of course, when the war broke out, I asked myself whether it wasn't Grand 
Admiral v. Tirpitz should admit an important word in the "entire warfare of the Navy". I 
immediately answered this question in the affirmative and, to the great pain of the then 
Chief of the Admiralty's Staff, I got his Majesty to ask the Secretary of State about his 
judgment Warfare the Kaiser has personal confidence that he can be heard in advance of 
all proposals in this area and that his slightly different opinion is to be presented. This 
situation still exists. Bachmann is particularly loyal in calling in the State Secretary, so 
that he actually has extensive influence. 

But I went even further. When Ingenohl had made himself impossible to be the 
chief of the fleet, I asked the emperor whether he might not also give Grand Admiral v. 
Tirpitz wanted to transfer, if only so that His Majesty himself would be relieved in the 
field of naval warfare. His Majesty flatly refused this, not without the fault of Tirpitz 
himself, who had not remained consistent in his views, especially about the deployment 
of the fleet, and at least had not come forward with a single productive thought in the past 
period of the war. I would not blame him for this if he had not on the other hand 
criticized in the most ruthless way. For Pohl he was anything but a help. As I said, things 
are better with Bachmann. 

Incidentally, when Ingenohl's inadequacy was first brought up, I asked the State 
Secretary whether he would not like to take over the deep-sea fleet himself. I was 
convinced that the emperor would give it to him. 

The State Secretary refused, inter alia, out of health considerations. I believe that 
very few of those who regard the Chief of the Admiralty's staff as not sufficiently 
qualified to take responsibility for the conduct of the entire naval war to His Majesty 
have made it clear what his Majesty should order at all. There is a very short order for the 
North Sea and for the Baltic Sea warfare, allowing great freedom on both sides, there is 
an order for the submarine trade war strongly influenced by political considerations, and 
there is the occasional shift of naval forces from one area of operation to the other. 

Surely nobody wants to curtail anything in the independence of the North Sea and 
Baltic Sea commanders, and Tirpitz would not do that either, who was involved in the 
general orders given. And? 
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if he thinks that the orders must be changed, he can assert his opinion. Unfortunately, at 
the outbreak of war, I am unable to announce the very secret, highest expression of will 
to the chief of the admiral's staff, according to which the State Secretary is allowed to 
influence the conduct of the war (1). Otherwise those who now hope for a turnaround in 
the naval war through Tirpitz will be reassured. 

Personally, I would very much like Pohl to increase the chances of partial success 
by further backing off with the fast ships in the advances. But he shouldn't get involved in 
adventure. Because there is still a very good chance that the fleet will hit. The English 
navy will have to do something under the pressure of the worsening domestic situation in 
England. 

Our fleet must prepare for this, including the layout of its advances. I hope that 
from what I have said you will see how much I appreciate your concerns and how much I 
would like to help them. But I also hope that you will learn from this my wish to continue 
to be informed and advised by you in the matter that is close to our hearts." 

After all that has already been hunted down, it no longer seems necessary to go 
into the individual thoughts of the letter. It must be stated, however, that the State 
Secretary's suggestion to take over the management of the fleet, as the latter emphatically 
emphasizes, came from himself, but did not go beyond a completely non-binding 
discussion. In any case, an official offer based on Imperial orders was never made to the 
Grand Admiral, and it was one of the kind with which other suggestions for naval warfare 
based on the emperor's dissenting views were often ignored despite the aforementioned 
Imperial will Impossibility. 

Kapitan zur See v. Troth a was therefore not satisfied with this answer and in a 
letter of July 26 to Admiral v. Miiller assumes that he does not believe that the English 
fleet will by itself step out of its reticence, but rather, as is historical perception, it will 
use time as the main factor for success, while on the German side human and economic 
forces will ultimately be used but would have to lose weight once. There would therefore 
be only one way for Germany: against England as the core of the enemy resistance, even 
the smallest opportunity to harm her on the water 





1) See Nordsee, Volume II, page 100.7° 
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to add, to exploit to the utmost. But that has not yet been achieved. Literally it says in the 
letter as follows: 

‘“‘Wherever the Navy has come to the enemy in local waters, the available forces 
have not been used, with half the means at best only half has been achieved, and - I can't 
help myself - it was always the fault of the leadership, and that was first and foremost the 
leadership in the large. But if that has not changed in 12 months, if all bad experiences 
have not helped, then the whole system is useless and must be changed in the interests of 
the state. This gave rise to my recent thought to put the management in a strong hand. If a 
fleet chief only reads obstacles from his instructions, this proves that this is not possible. 
A fleet commander who attacks the enemy only on orders must, according to historical 
experience, suffer a defeat. 

Your Excellency kindly informed me that Admiral v. Tirpitz is allowed to 
influence the operations; that he has the opportunity to enforce his judgment. 

I had learned from the experience that where strong exertion of force is required, 
the will to act should only come from a person, a person who is able to take responsibility 
and thus creates trust. A strong nature will never achieve anything as a person who only 
stands by in an advisory capacity. 

I even believe that the only reason we lack strong forces is because in our 
political system we have avoided giving strong people freedom of movement for the past 
20 years, and I just as firmly believe that if we get through adversity Time does not come 
to overcome this point, that even after a victory we have lost the best for the future." 

At the end of the letter, Kapitan zur See v. Trotha again for the person of Grand 
Admiral v. Tirpitz as Commander-in-Chief, under whom Vice-Admiral Scheer, as the 
actual chief of the fleet, would do outstanding work in the most expedient way to 
complement both sides' character traits. 

Similar lines of thought, albeit with a completely different basic attitude, can also 
be found in letters from the Chief of Staff of the High Seas Armed Forces, Captain 
Michaelis, to the Chief of Staff at the Admiralty Staff of the Navy at headquarters, 
Captain Zenker. As can be seen from these, the former already had the necessity in a 
lecture at the end of July to the head of the naval cabinet”! 
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discussed creating at least one commander-in-chief for the theater of war in the Baltic and 
North Sea, after he had stated the following in a letter dated July 16 to Captain Zenker 
about the position of the commander-in-chief: 

“After all, I believe that it is the prerequisite for clear, unambiguous, consistent 
action. 

The fleet commander "with freedom of action" can never replace the commander- 
in-chief. The current one, for personal reasons alone. But I suspect that no one else would 
either, that is ultimately in the nature of things. 

The commander-in-chief must be free from the personal management of part of 
the war means and from the internal government work of a body such as the navy, given 
the size of the responsibility incumbent on him with regard to the great warfare issues. 
The commander-in-chief or the person who decides on the type of warfare must not be 
linked to his person and linked to one of the means of war, namely the large ship, 
otherwise he will not be properly above all means of war. As long as all secondary arms 
were only secondary appendages of the bulk, a position like the present one may have 
been achievable. Now when the majority, perhaps or probably - after its previous activity, 
is certainly not the main thing, when the number and scope of other weapons have 
increased so much, where they have to perform independent tasks that the majority 
cannot perform at all not that anymore. — 

Furthermore: The Commander-in-Chief must not sit spellbound on a ship. The 
man, whose character, mental strength, brain and heart are made the greatest demands in 
this war, must not be charged physically, healthily and mentally with the difficulties that 
permanent living on board undoubtedly brings with it. Today there is no one who has to 
work mentally day after day without ceasing in this regard under such grueling and 
disruptive external conditions as the fleet commander and his staff. 

The people in the land war at least have a change of landscape, the possibility of 
movement, the change of the people they see, the change between intense activity and 
relaxed times. Our ships have found their modus vivendi more and more: Movement on 
land, if not on outposts, relaxing in rest position or at the coal, vacation when the ship is 
under repair and the like, the bandages as well. Only the fleet chief and his staff work on 
and on, come sometimes 
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for months no movement, in the best case like the other night three hours home, but then 
immediately night work again. 

The fleet boss (the current as well as the previous) considers it morally 
questionable if he does not live on his flagship. The residential ship is used with extreme 
reluctance and only when the flagship is actually uninhabitable. 

In addition, there is the daily dimming of the flagship in the roadstead, which in 
winter especially makes mental work really harmful to health. 

The effect can be clearly seen. . . 

Now Iam not at all denying that soldiers can sometimes live in hell during a war. 
It's part of the job. But what I wanted to point out is that it is not practical to physically 
burden the place that is supposed to bear the greatest responsibility. 

This being on board is necessary for the leader of the bulk. For the commander in 
chief it is entirely superfluous. Only if you free him from all this unnecessary physical 
stress, which the longer the more affects his soul, can his soul remain large and strong to 
stand above the daily grind. . . 

An army leader is only an army leader, general. The fleet chief is: a kind of army 
leader with increased authority, but also tactical leader of part of his armed forces and 
commanding general of more people than an entire army, and chief quartermaster for an 
accumulation of technical things that the army does not know at all. These are 
impossibilities. Until change is created in it, the shouting "We have no leader" will not 
stop, we will never come to clear and decisive action, the fleet chiefs will always be 
crushed under the mechanics of their operation. “At the end of the letter, Kapitan zur See 
Michaelis also pointed out that his only hope was the appointment of Grand Admiral v. 
Tirpitz would see the commander in chief: 

"v. Tirpitz is at least a determined man. If he is responsible, he will not put his 
keen intellect aside and at least he will pull people in one direction, the navy itself and the 
people. And even if the direction it is taking is not the most correct, it will be better than 
no direction at all. And it is better to go the wrong way with an undivided heart than 
stumble between two paths with half your heart."”* 
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A letter from the day before, also addressed to Captain Zenker, provides 
information about how the then Chief of Staff of the High Seas Fleet, albeit in a special 
state of "bitterness, conflict and hopelessness", which results from contrasts with Admiral 
von Pohl At the time he was thinking about questions of overall warfare: 

“The basic evil that gradually destroys all of us spiritually is the system of half 
measures in connection with the effort to shirk responsibility. 

The fundamental half-measure is that we want to wage the war against England 
with the big ships, but do not want to use them decisively in anticipation of failure. This 
leads to the mathematical impossibility of achieving success but not wanting to strike 
against superiority... 

If we are going to fight the war with big ships, we must also want the decisive 
battle. Because this - the big tournament - is the only form in which the big battleship can 
still be brought into play under modern conditions. It is useless for raids, coastal attacks, 
trade wars, protection from invasions, even for multiple skirmishes or battles 
(vulnerability of modern ships, shooting of guns for which we have no replacement, 
consumption of small amounts of ammunition). 

The fundamental question is therefore not really whether we want to strike against 
superiority or not, but rather: 

Do we want to wage war against England with the big ships or with submarines, 
air raids, mines, in the winter maybe cruisers and torpedo boat raids. 

I. If we want to wage war with the big ships, we must fight, and soon, no matter 
where and against how many. 

IL. If we do not want to wage war with the big ships, we have to put everything, 
especially as many personnel as possible, into the other weapons, therefore II. and IV. 
Squadrons out of service, and it finally becomes clear that our ships are still closed small 
and unsuitable for waging war against England, and therefore use them purposefully and 
systematically to secure the Baltic Sea... 

Personally, I keep coming to the conviction that, from a purely objective point of 
view, the path to II is the only one which, as far as human beings can judge, offers a 
prospect of the final conquest of England. 

But if we are psychologically incapable of following it with full consistency,” 
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then it is better to operate on the way to I and everything to the 10 v. H. to gamble. 

If we put everything on luck, then we either, if luck wills us in its unpredictable 
favor, have the laurel, if not, at least the cypress, which the people set for those who 
wanted great things and lost great things, but not for those who played half-heartedly 
with the danger and perished in it. 

Now it is said that the decision whether to go one way or the other rests with the 
fleet boss, who has power of attorney. 

But that's not correct. This decision, whether we want to fight the war against 
England with big ships or with other means, cannot be made by the fleet chief. He and his 
person are too involved in the big ships for that. Nor does he have the authority to 
decommission large ships in favor of the other weapons. Even the use of the big ships in 
theaters of war other than against England is not in his hands, etc. 

The formula: "The fleet chief has authority" is therefore a sham and a deception. 

Perhaps she could have a commander in chief over both war theaters. But even 
then it is part of the fact that he is also in charge of construction and the use of personnel. 

And in the end, the choice of personality will still determine whether one path is 
actually taken or the other. 

Therefore, I think that the crucial point must first be clear about the basis, the 
Supreme War Command. If he wants to wage war against England with the big ships, he 
has to keep the current fleet, let the submarine war be started, let the submarines be used 
to reinforce the fleet, and put in a leader to fight the battle as quickly as possible seeks. 

v. Pohl would probably do that if he were ordered to do so and had a chief of staff 
who had a chance of winning higher than 10 percent. H. estimates. 

Giving the order is not difficult if there is the will and the understanding that this 
path must be followed. A chief of staff who assesses the chances of winning higher than 
me can be found, z. B. Trotha, probably Behncke. 

Even if they objectively overestimate the chances, they will be more useful on the 
path mentioned than helpers like someone who cannot share their optimism. You will be 
at least 5 percent H. by optimism. Gaining opportunities.” 
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But if one does not want to fight the war against England with the big ships, then 
a very strong personality must be made the leader, everything must be put into 
underground and air forces and, so that clarity comes into the navy, II. and IV. Squadron 
out of service and the modern ships in the Baltic Sea are used. I fear, as I said, that we 
won't be able to finish the last way. 

If you are clear about it, then rather the risk of the whole thing. But then also 
completely and with the use of all forces that are suitable for this, also in personnel 
matters. Half of it is the worst. It wrecks us all without any benefit to the cause..." 

However, no one was found to bridge the dichotomy of opinions, which was 
ultimately the natural consequence of the defensive being imposed. The repeated 
suggestions for the creation of the unified high command as a precondition for the 
solution of the conflict failed again and again due to the resistance in the main 
headquarters. When the unified naval command was finally created in 1918, under the 
pressure of the situation, it was too late for the organization required from the beginning 
of the war to have a positive effect. Missed opportunities and missed time are too serious 
strategic mistakes to be made up for in a struggle for existence. 

The further course of the operation against the Gulf of Riga will be described in 
the second Baltic Sea Book. Although the break-in succeeded after hard work and some 
losses, two Russian gunboats were destroyed and a certain relief of the army was 
achieved, but the low strategic gain hardly justified the long absence of a large part of the 
high seas from the North Sea. When the enterprise came to an end on August 21st 
without any action against Riga from land or sea, the enemy did not interpret it as a 
German success. 
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11. Airship attacks and second operation 
of the auxiliary cruiser "Meteor". 


Even in August the coal strike in England had influenced the movements of the 
"Great Fleet" to a certain extent. The battleships therefore limited themselves to target 
practice, which, however, in contrast to the previous procedure, were again held on a 
peaceful basis against large dragged targets, and not north or west of the Shetland Islands 
as before, but in the Moray Firth. Even the ships of the "Canal Fleet" were sent there for 
this purpose. Consideration of the submarine danger made extensive precautionary 
measures necessary even in the Moray Firth. The sea guard had to be strengthened, and 
both the firing and the towing ship were secured against submarines by destroyers and 
other smaller vehicles. Around 22 to 28 vehicles were required for this. 

On August 6th, the IV. Light Cruiser Squadron left Scapa to cross the Norwegian 
coast, and on the 7th, Admiral Jellicoe returned with "Iron Duke" from Scapa to 
Cromarty to meet the Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and former I. Lord of the Admiralty Mc Kenna to meet and in particular to discuss the 
further needs of the fleet for auxiliary ships. Admiral Jellicoe urged the accelerated 
construction of a large number of small, quickly manufactured gunboats (sloops), which 
initially took the place of the numerous Destroyers under construction, which would be 
completed later, were supposed to enter the minesweeper and outpost service. 

The German admiralty's staff had always attached great importance to the 
contamination of the Moray Firth, but this plan had to be postponed again and again. It 
was finally to be carried out by the auxiliary cruiser "Meteor" after returning from the 
successful voyage to the White Sea (1). The ship was also used in the Imperial 





1) See page eae" 
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Kiel shipyard underwent some modifications and the commander was entrusted with the 
preparatory work for the new company. The latter judged the possibility of 
implementation at least as doubtful, since the steamer had hardly any properties other 
than its English appearance that made it better suited for its task than the ships of the fleet 
built for such purposes (small cruisers and mine layers). In contrast to these, however, 
due to its low speed, it is hardly able to take advantage of favorable weather or other 
surprise factors. In order to make the ship more suitable, he applied for a concealed 
installation of the mines in the lower decks, the installation of a stern gun to defend 
against destroyers and the equipment with a powerful F.T. = Station that not only enabled 
the recording, but also the transmission of F.T. signals at great distances. For the rest, he 
could only hope that it would be possible to “ensure the cooperation of the fleet to such 
an extent that the undertaking would not be branded as completely hopeless from the 
outset. He is counting on the cooperation of a barrier breaker group and a submarine 
ahead, as well as extensive aerial reconnaissance and the exclusive cooperation of the 
submarines standing on the East Scottish coast at the time in question”. 

The company was supposed to take place during the new moon in mid-July, but 
the renovations were delayed until the end of the month. For the implementation, the 
auxiliary cruiser was placed under the command of the high seas. 

This dispatched "U 25", Kapitaénleutnant Wiinsche, on June 28, to determine the 
type of counteraction to be expected for the auxiliary cruiser in front of and in the Moray 
Firth. On the advance in the area of the Dogger Bank, the submarine observed almost 
exclusively armed fish steamers who held together in groups of three to four, while 
another stood aside, apparently to attract submarines. Combat them by the latter seemed 
futile, but in the opinion of the submarine commander it was easy for a fast torpedo boat 
flotilla to do. The whole Dogger Bank had to be completely cleaned of such vehicles in a 
few days. On June 30, "U 25" was about 40 nm ESE of Peterhead when it was light. 
There it spotted eight small cruisers around 8 o’clock, apparently of the "Apollo" and 
"Pelorus" class, which at irregular intervals in the keel line, mostly in groups of two and 
without any safety, steered towards NE, but in this way passed at a great distance (8 to 10 
nm) so that an attack was no longer possible. Then the submarine ran into the 
Peterhead”® 
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enemy guard area, drove across the Moray Firth to Noss Head and on July Ist sighted a 
small cruiser of the "Weymouth" or "Bristol" class coming from the south. Shortly after 2 
p.m. Nm. [14:00] the shot came at about 900 m, whereupon the cruiser turned and 
entered the Moray Firth. Thereupon the guard tightened so considerably in the course of 
the afternoon that Kapitaénleutnant Wiinsche preferred to march up to the northern tip of 
the Orkney Islands first. From July 2nd to 8th, however, "U 25" crossed again in front of 
and in the Moray Firth, occasionally advancing under water as far as the Tarbett Nef- 
Burg Head line, i.e. up to 18 nautical miles from Cromarty, until submarine nets stopped 
it. It found a strong outer guard line of armed fish steamers and a steam yacht between 
Kinnaird Head and Nof Head, behind which a second line was temporarily at a distance 
of 10 nautical miles, while the two torpedo boats were crossing Firth used some older 
torpedo boats to guard what appeared to be the barriers there. Finally, other patrol boats 
were often seen between these lines at night. All vehicles drove at night with stern lights 
dimmed. The north side of the Firth seemed generally preferred for navigation the return 
march, the submarine successfully waged a trade war as well as on the way there and had 
this about July 11 Fifty nautical miles NE of Flamborough Head a battle with two of 
several armed fish steamers that received some gun hits. Then it arrived in Emden the 
following day (July 12). 

His valuable findings were of great benefit to the "Meteor" operation. 

Korvettenkapitéin v. Knorr determined as the time for the advance on August 6th, 
as he wrote in his report, "firstly with regard to the impending new moon and secondly, 
in order to take advantage of the effects of "Saturday night" on the English guard forces, 
which are also mentioned in the circumstances." 

"U 17", Kapitaénleutnant Walther, and "SL 3", Oberleutnant zur See Guido Wolff, 
had been designated for the reconnaissance in front of the auxiliary cruiser. The airship 
and submarine had previously been assigned by Korvettenkapitian v. Knorr to adapt the 
course map issued, in which the positions to be taken to the auxiliary cruiser were 
precisely marked at intervals of four to four hours. After "U 17" had already left Schillig 
Roadstead on the afternoon of August 5th, S .M.S. "Meteor" followed the next morning 
at 3 a.m. [03:00]. At 7 o'clock "SL 6" also rose, but the weather conditions proved to be 
right from the start”? 
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for carrying out the task of the airship as unfavorable. South to south-westerly winds 
were reported from all stations, increasing stronger to the west; obviously a low was on 
the way. In the course of the morning two other airships, "L7" and "PL25", were called 
back from the usual reconnaissance of the German Bight by the commander of the naval 
airship division, and about 2 o'clock Nm [14:00]. "SL 3" also had to turn around 45 
nautical miles west of Horns-Riff-Lightship with increasing obscurity, whereby the 
airship got into such rain squalls that almost all ballast had to be thrown off. without 
having sighted anything other than a Dutch fishing flotilla and the German "U 24", on 
August 7th towards evening 40 nm north of Kinnaird Head, the meeting point in front of 
the Firth of Moray agreed with "Meteor" The auxiliary cruiser put the submarine in 
excellent position, entered into brief signal communication with the same and was able to 
set it on a larger steamer coming from the south before it itself began the further advance 
into the bay. 

The weather was very favorable, the sea was almost smooth, with a very slight 
northerly breeze, fog formation with changing density on the coast and immediately after 
sunset with an overcast sky increasing complete darkness. The plan for mine throwing 
submitted by the commander at the time to the naval command and approved by them 
provided for the most extensive possible blocking of the main warship courses on the 
north and south banks of the Moray Firth, as well as a contamination of the middle of the 
bay and finally one of the steamboat courses Pentland Firth and Kirkwall - Peterhead, all 
within the limits of the available number of 374 mines and the limit of the mine area 
given by the order of operations about west of the longitude of Kinnaird Head (Map 10). 

According to the information from "U 25" about the counteraction to be expected, 
which later proved to be essentially correct, the mines in this case had to be laid partly 
immediately in front of, but partly also behind, the guard lines; the ship also had to be on 
the south bank because of the It was questionable whether the auxiliary cruiser, at its 
slow speed, would be able to lay out these minefields in their entire, considerable extent 
during the dark hours from 10 o’clock to 3 o’clock. Any exceeding of this time, however, 
must have resulted in the useless sinking of the ship before the mine had been laid. 
Maybe 
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it was therefore necessary to split the task for the north and south halves of the barrier 
over two consecutive nights. Corresponding agreements had also been made with "U 17", 
but the final decision could only be made during the night while the mine was being 
thrown. 


S.M.S. "Meteor" reached the starting point of the first barrier in the south, about 
25 nm north of Kinnaird Head without incident. Only shortly before the end of the same 
two fish steamers with set lights came into view of the outer outpost line. Despite a 
distance of only 600 to 800 m, the first outpost line was passed without being seen. The 
second barrier was also laid as planned. The high bank and its lights were clearly visible 
at a distance of about 2.5 nm but seemed to have dimmed to a certain extent. When the 
third barrier was being thrown, a dimmed small torpedo boat came into view at about 
12:40 o’clock and an armed steam yacht was hardly finished when the steam yacht 
suddenly turned up and asked for the detection signal (Map 10). The commander reports 
on the further events and decisions as follows: 

“Tt was now about 1:00 o’clock, the distance to the first outpost line was still 12 
nm, that is an hour's journey for the ship. I had to assume that the yacht would give some 
kind of alarm signal to the outpost ships, which, in view of the long way that still had to 
be covered to the point of departure, fate S. M. S. "Meteor" would probably have been 
sealed. When the steamer followed again and made an international call for a long time in 
the direction of the outer outposts with a very weak but very noticeable signal light in the 
direction of the outer outposts, I decided to abandon the scheduled blocking throw To 
foresee in the northern Moray Firth and, above all, to lay out the sharp mines still on 
board before the ship was destroyed, so I gave the order to throw all the mines and, in the 
fog and without answering the calls, headed north-east towards the outer outpost line. As 
a result, the next mines fell roughly in the area of Barrier [V with the prepared depth 
position, but at shorter intervals. I then ordered again to push in shallower depths if 
possible, in order to bring chasing and?! 
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gathering light forces to mines. Since the changing of the depths had to be done with the 
lights completely dimmed, it took some time, so that the distances between the mines 
increased up to 5 hm in places, while I steered a north course again as soon as the steam 
yacht was temporarily out of sight also to contaminate the northern half of the bay with 
mines. 

The steam yacht was at 1:15 a.m. Vm. remaining out of sight and apparently had 
in no way attracted the attention of the rest of the outpost forces. Even from the radio 
messages given, none of them indicated with any degree of certainty or probability that it 
had been given as an alarm signal for the steam yacht. As incomprehensible as that was, 
there was no other explanation than that one of the English guards was either not sober or 
so jaded that a vehicle coming from inside was not to be taken as a hostile one, despite 
the unanswered identification signals was able to. 

The attempt to also block the northern half of the Moray Firth as planned could 
have been excluded again at the end. Meanwhile there were only about an hour and a half 
before dawn, while at the same time the sky became clearer and the mist thinned, and 
finally events had shown that m was standing in the midst of numerous outpost ships, 
among which were destroyers and which were actually growing bright but probably could 
not have withdrawn without exposing the activity of the night. 

Therefore, as I approached the outer outpost line, I had an approximately vertical 
breakthrough course resumed, but the mines were thrown again at a greater depth (4.5 m) 
and at regular intervals (250 m) in such a way that the mine reserve up to 68 was reserved 
for the second external barrier Mines covered almost the entire distance to be covered to 
the outer outpost line. All in all, there are about 115 mines on the route from the starting 
point of the scheduled barrier IV (12:50 o0’clock) to the outer outpost line. 

Around 2:15 a.m. Vm. S. M. S. "Meteor" again approached on the outer outpost 
line, when a steering, dimmed destroyer came into view right ahead. Although it had 
already become noticeably brighter, it was again possible to pass it unseen at a distance 
of about 8 hm. Yes, even when it was shortly after Breakthrough through the outpost line 
at 2:30 a.m. Vm. when he turned around and turned towards us, he did not see S.M.S. 
"Meteor". At least I left just in case” 
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throwing a few more mines into our retreat course and then, while dawn was slowly 
setting in, headed for the starting point of the external and final blockage planned for the 
warship course Pentland Firth-Peterhead, which lasted until 3:15 a.m. Vm. was happily 
laid. 

It was already so bright that another unseen mine throwing in the Firth would 
have been impossible. The last-mentioned destroyer remained in sight until the end of the 
lockdown, happily completely asleep. 

S.M.S. "Meteor" now set course for the meeting point with "U 17". The 
submarine was back in its exact position and developing smoke to make it easier to locate 
it at around 5 a.m. Vm. sighted. After exchanging information about the night 
observations and experiences on both sides ("U 17" reported, among other things, that a 
destroyer had passed the waiting position twice), "U 17" received the order to stand still 
for two hours to ward off any armed forces that might be advancing, and then to be 
released to be. (Map 10.) 

S. M. S. "Meteor" then marched back on the same course as the Hermarsch, but 
was barely 15 nm away from the U-boat when smoke came into view in a north-westerly 
direction at around 7:15 a.m. Vm. (August 8) approached quickly and soon revealed an 
English auxiliary cruiser (according to later determination "The Ramsey", 18 nm speed) 
lurking at high speed towards "Meteor". Looking for a battle in such close proximity to 
the nocturnal area of activity was of no interest in itself. Since it was able to detect the 
mine throwing prematurely, it was impossible to evade at the unequal speeds. It was 
therefore a matter of withdrawing the enemy as far to the east as possible, and so I 
continued the journey at top speed, while the one not quite. An agitated night but a 
somewhat exhausted crew made preparations for the battle. To about 100 hm the 
auxiliary cruiser sat, which is about our size have liked and led next to the rear gaff flag 
at the foreyard the red English flag in a known manner, the signal: "What kind of ship are 
you?" I had the Russian trade flag and a corresponding designation signal for the steamer 
read "Imperator Nikolai II.", Which was prepared along with a few others. The following 
signals: "Stop!" Lignored "Stop immediately", as well as the howling with the siren, until 
the enemy was within about 10 hm, i.e. at a distance at which he could no longer escape 
me when turning up the torpedo shot. I had to but of course the battle started?” 
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build up this radical solution so that no more radio messages could report me. 

When the distance sank below 10 hm, the moment had come for me to attack. 
While the signal went up on the Englishman: "I'm going to send a prize squad on board", 
I turned it up. The crew lay covered on their stations, all visible persons were in civilian 
clothes, all dummies were clear to fly away, the flag in foretop clearly Hot. I now drove 
at top speed directly to the torpedo shot at the enemy. At the last moment it seemed to be 
eerie to him, he turned away, but it was too late. The distance was now about 6 hm, the 
most favorable torpedo firing direction was established, the first loud command "Permit 
to fire" sounded, the flag flew up, the hulls fell, the torpedo and gun barrels sought their 
target. From over there one could clearly hear the horrified cry: “Germans! They 
torpedoed us. "Then the first 10.5 cm shell struck the opponent's bridge, ready-to-use 
ammunition, spark booth, enveloping everything in a large, dense cloud of explosive. If 
the tension of the crew had already sought a way out with the roaring hurray with the first 
10.5 cm hit, the cheering for victory broke out all the more exuberantly when the torpedo 
reached its target and hit the enemy in the engine room. Another second of breathless 
tension, and then three cheers for Kaiser and Reich drowned out the crash of the 
explosion that tore the enemy in two pieces, which sank in a few minutes." 

Almost at the same time "U 17" (Walther) sank an English steamer about 5 nm 
north of Kinnaird Head in the entrance to the Moray Firth and stopped the Swedish 
steamer "Malmland" at noon just off the coast north of Peterhead, which was an English 
prize was en route from Kirkwall to Middlesborough and was therefore regarded by the 
commandant as English state property. While a destroyer was approaching and the crew 
in boats were moving away from the steamer, the submerged submarine shot a torpedo at 
it and sank it in view of the destroyer and the English coast. This acted like a stab in a 
wasp's nest and triggered counter-effects in Cromarty that could easily have led to the 
discovery of the slow German auxiliary cruiser. Chased by destroyers and outpost 
steamers, the U-boat was kept under water from 1.30 a.m. to 7 a.m. before*™ 
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at a greater distance from the coast it could continue its march to the Firth of Forth. 
Before this, on August 10 and 11, it sank a fish steamer and damaged another one that 
was working with a submarine with artillery hits. 

In the meantime, unfortunately, some of the mine barriers had been discovered 
before they had caused damage. As regularly happened, the area on the south coast of the 
Moray Firth had also been searched by fishing boats on August 8th, and by 11 a.m. Vm. 
they reported a minefield north of Banff. Then during the day several floating German 
mines were reported on the coast and in the Firth. As a result, Nm. all destroyers except 
for two of the guards and those who were still in direct contact with the German 
submarine were called back to the harbor. Only now did I learn that a yacht and a fish 
steamer had seen suspicious lights the night before, without having established exactly 
what it was in the unseen weather. But there could now be no longer any doubt that a 
German surface mine-layer had been at work (1). Thereupon the IV. Light Cruiser 
Squadron, which was still at sea, was instructed by FT-Signal to advance immediately at 
high speed to Horns-Riff in order to intercept the mine-layer, while the I. and II. Light 
Cruiser Squadrons with the same aim exited from Rosyth. In addition, the Admiralty, 
which was immediately informed, dispatched the "Harwich forces" in the same direction. 
As soon as all the squadrons were on the march, the IV received orders to relocate the 
mine-layer through the Skagerrak, which was also possible. 

Meanwhile, S.M.S. "Meteor" after rescuing the survivors of the English auxiliary 
cruiser, about half of a crew of 8 officers and 90 men, and after taking care of the 5 
English seriously injured in the ship's hospital, the march back initially continued 
unhindered. From the survivors I learned that the sunk ship, the auxiliary cruiser "The 
Ramsey", armed with two 7.5 cm, had only left Cromarty on the previous day. It couldn't 
be long before the ship went missing and then a chase began. But this was precisely what 
happened to Korvettenkapitaén v. Knorr der Grund to submit a longer F.T. report in the 
evening about the execution of the task and the further events, although the report, with 
the exception of the enemy F. T. direction stations, could endanger the ship. He also felt 
nothing abnormal after the day 





1) Jellicoe: The Grand Fleet, "1914-1918, p. 239.°° 
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more had been observed, sure enough to stop the Danish sailing vessel "Jason" from 
Svendborg about 210 nm north-west of Horns-Riff, who was hauling pit wood and 
railway sleepers to Granton, and set it on fire after taking over the crew. 

The FT report from the auxiliary cruiser was received by the German flagship 
shortly after 7 p.m., but at first it could not be deciphered due to some encryption errors 
and therefore had to be repeated by "Meteor" and Norddeich, another danger to the 
discovery of the ship read as follows: 

“Laying mines. Sunk in the attack 039 6 3 auxiliary cruiser "Ramsey", saved part 
of the crew. "Meteor" without loss, return to Wilhelmshaven." 

The location of the "Meteor" when the radio message was sent could not be seen 
from the report. The time of the sinking of the English auxiliary cruiser was also missing. 
Since "Meteor" was radioing at all, the fleet management assumed that it was already at a 
safe distance from on the English coast, and if he did not change his mind and return 
through the Kattegat, he would be standing at Horns Reef the next morning when it was 
light. Nothing was more obvious - and that was probably also the intention of his early 
report - than to take the auxiliary cruiser there with the entire ocean-going forces: 
however, the fleet management limited itself to ordering a strong early reconnaissance of 
airships in this area. On the other hand, he rightly refrained from sending a single flotilla 
of torpedo boats, since this alone would not have provided sufficient support during the 
day, but would only have contributed to making the otherwise inconspicuous merchant 
steamer appear suspicious. 

Around 11 o'clock in the morning another long radio message from the "Meteor" 
was received about the location of the mine barriers and the number of rescued and 
wounded Englishmen. Unfortunately, this second signal did not contain any information 
about the location and course; Not to induce the ship to continue using the FT and 
thereby draw the attention of enemy forces. 

Around 5 a.m. Vm. the airships “L. 7". Kapitanleutnant Dietrich, and "PL 25", 
Hauptmann Manger, to clear up in a north-westerly direction from Sylt and over the 
Dogger Bank or in a north-westerly direction from List. One and a half hours later the 
third F. T. report from "Meteor" was received, in which he reported the destruction of the 
Danish barque "Jason" as well as its expected arrival at Schillig Roadstead around 9 a.m. 
Vm. reported and a hospital ship for the*” 
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Wounded ordered. At the same time, this radio message contained the first location 
report. After this the auxiliary cruiser was at 6 a.m. Vm. still about 80 nm WNW from 
Horns-Riff, course S by E 1/2 E, 13 nm drive. So apparently he did not intend to head for 
Horns-Riff, but to hold on to Norderney between the English barriers. 

The airships had not yet reported anything suspicious, but also had not yet made 
contact with "Meteor" and the second flotilla had already received orders to advance 
north from the Jade via Norderney to the auxiliary cruiser with the cruisers "Stettin" and 
"Munich" when enemy forces were reported to be approaching. According to a radio 
message from the Borkum air station, Chief Lieutenant at Sea Mans, the aircraft "258", 
which at 7 a.m. Vm. for the usual reconnaissance after had started, at 9 o'clock about 60 
nm north of Terschelling allegedly five armored cruisers sighted on an east course. At 
that time "Meteor" had to be about 60 nm north of the reported enemy forces, so, in the 
opinion of the fleet management, it might still turn east in time and go under the Jutian 
coast. Letting small cruisers and torpedo boats advance alone was now hopeless. They 
were therefore recalled and the German Bight evacuated by outpost steamers. On the 
other hand, the commander of the submarines and that of the airships received orders to 
proceed immediately with all available units against the reported armored cruisers, while 
the high seas forces on the current berths "on standby" went. 

At 10:30 o’clock plane "258", Obermaschinistenmaat Kastner, Ensign zur See 
Stenzel, landed in Borkum. After repeatedly submitting its important FT report about 
sightings of the enemy, it had the enemy ships traveling east in line abreast with high 
speed and little smoke steered, attacked with five bombs, but then, without being able to 
observe the effect, flew back under violent rapid fire, in order to give a precise report in 
the event that the radio message had been interrupted by the enemy. The other planes 
from Borkum As from the other stations, there was neither before nor afterwards to the 
enemy. But the observer was wrong on one point: there were no English armored cruisers 
with four funnels and a mast, there was obviously a confusion with the newest type of 
English small cruiser the "Caroline class", a deception that later also fell victim to the 
airships. 

Of these, "L7" (Dietrich) immediately had a course from the probable meeting 
point 90 nm northwest of on the radio message from the "Meteor"?*’ 
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Helgoland taken, but the clouds of smoke from twelve steamers were headed for without 
"Meteor" coming in sight. However, the radio message from the aircraft "258" had hardly 
been received when the course was immediately set for the reported enemy in order to 
Course and course of the same to give the auxiliary cruiser the opportunity to evade in 
time. Already at 11 a.m. Vm. When about 75 nm northwest of Heligoland five enemy 
ships came into view, all five of them were initially addressed as armored cruisers in the 
keel line on an east course. However, when the fifth ship broke off the keel line to push 
the airship away, it appeared to be a destroyer. The airship then succeeded in following 
the enemy all the way to Horns-Riff, although it had to hold out from heights below 400 
m because of an umbrella-like cloud cover. Attempts to pull the enemy cruisers south and 
west of the probable location of the "Meteor" failed; on the contrary, the ships 
approached each other in the course of time. It was by no means certain, however, that 
this was a hunt scheduled for some news acted on the "Meteor"; rather, in the opinion of 
the fleet management, one could just as easily have been dealing with one of the regular 
advances as they had been reported several times recently. To the fleet chief it seemed 
pointless to go to sea with heavy armed forces, since they could not arrive at Horns-Riff 
until evening at the earliest and since "fighting fast armed forces with ships of the line is 
hopeless". However, around 12 noon, the II the VII. Flotilla orders, on Altenbruch 
Roadstead, the II. Squadron and the IV. Reconnaissance Group instructions to collect 
from Schillig-Roadstead, where the II. Flotilla was already lying. About an hour earlier, 
"U 32" (from Spiegel) left the Ems as the only available submarine to advance up to a 
point 100 nm northwest of Borkum and, if possible, to postpone the march back for the 
reported armed forces: however, it did not meet the enemy either on this or the following 
day. On the other hand, as can be seen from an FT report at 12 noon, "U 28", 
Kapitanleutnant Freiherr v. Forstner, returning from a trade war enterprise on the west 
coast, around 5 p.m. Nm. expected at Horns-Riff. The Boot immediately received an 
order from the III U-Half Flotilla to proceed from the north against the alleged enemy 
armored cruisers, whose location it assumed due to an incorrectly read signal from "L7" 
not 14, but 43 nm west of Horns-Riff on north course. When this radio message was 
picked up, "U 28" stood at about 1:30 pm. Nm., only 30 nm north-west of Horns-Riff and 
was now advancing at high speed to Nw.”® 
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Soon after 2 o'clock clouds of smoke came into view in SW, then a destroyer (in reality 
probably a cruiser) passed the submerged submarine very quickly, it was followed only 
4000 m from a cruiser, then nothing was seen anymore. Since no F. T connection with 
Heligoland could be established, the submarine 6 pm. N.m. [18:00] made at turned back 
and continued the march to Horns-Riff, only to push forward again the next morning if 
there were corresponding F. T. reports. On the other hand, it would be at 1 pm Nm [13:00] 
If the reported location of the "Meteor" was set, it might have been more likely to have 
found an opportunity to shoot in cooperation with it. 

On the first F. T. report from "L 7", "PL25" (Manger) at 11.30 a.m. [11:30] 
Turned around 70 nm north of Horns-Riff-Feuerschiff, climbed over the fog at a height of 
1200 m to get over unseen over the expected at Horns Reef enemy to leeward, sighted at 
1 p.m. [13:00] "L 7" at the lightship and at the same time the reported enemy forces in 
NW. At the same time, "Meteor" reported its position 20 nm northwest of Horns-Riff- 
Lightship. In response to the radio message sent from close range, the cruisers seemed to 
have become certain of their cause. Observed by the airships, they divided into three 
groups, which radiated northwards, and formed at around 2 p.m. Nm [14:00] a 
reconnaissance line extending from a point 10 nm north of Horns-Riff-Lightship about 10 
nm to the west and moving north over the probable location of the "Meteor". The only 
hope for the auxiliary cruiser to get through was therefore based on the opinion The only 
thing left to do with the fleet management was that the enemy might consider it a 
harmless neutral merchant steamer and would not stop and investigate because of the 
danger of the submarines and the airships. The airships Intervening from a distance using 
F.T. signals did not find the approval of the fleet management, since the airships could 
undoubtedly better assess the situation on the spot and therefore had to act at their own 
discretion. Of these, it was "PL 25" very soon not possible any more, the enemy against 
the in the driving height 10 m/sec. to follow the amount of wind. On the other hand, "L7" 
saw four new enemy units at 2:20 o’clock [14:20] from a location about 25 nm WSW of 
Horns-Riff-Lightship, but they were now running back to the NW with the western group 
of the reconnaissance line and gradually came out of sight as a result of the headwind 
Getting in touch with the middle group of the enemy, "L 7" became on stepping out of a 
larger cloud at 4.30 p.m. [16:30] about 15 nm northwest of the lightship by two small 
cruisers taken under fire.” 
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Then two more, with four chimneys and a mast, joined the former. The ships crossed with 
changing courses in the east-west line, apparently in search of the "Meteor", from which 
it was concluded that it had temporarily escaped to the north or east. Unfortunately, the 
middle engine on "L 7" failed at the time, so that with the freshening north-westerly wind 
they had to turn around. From 4.10 o’clock [16:10] onwards, however, 25 nm WNW of 
Horns-Riff "PL25" had contact again, but two cruisers turned at full speed towards the 
airship, opened fire and pushed it eastwards, while the others went west "PL25" 
afterwards again, but could no longer detect anything of the enemy up to 25 nm 
northwest of the lightship and then also started the retreat. 

The reports from the airships had been followed with tension by the fleet 
management. Shortly after 1 p.m. Nm. [13:00] always with the idea that armored cruisers 
were with the enemy forces, he gave orders that the II. Torpedo Boat Flotilla, 
Korvettenkapitaén Schuur, should advance east of the English barrier to the north and, 
with the help of the airships in contact, follow the retreating enemy by day, to close in on 
the attack after dark. Shortly after 6 p.m. Nm. [18:00] the 2nd Flotilla stood west of Sylt, 
but met the two airships already on the march back. Unfortunately, they had to give up 
contact with the enemy at the moment when the advancing torpedo boat flotilla was about 
to break in. After a headlight signal from "L 7", however, the enemy had stood about 15 
nm northwest of Horns-Riff at 5 p.m. [17:00] and steered a NNW course. In the hope that 
it would soon turn further west to change course for the After taking the Firth of Forth, 
the flotilla then drew apart at 7:30 o’clock [19:30] from a point about 15 nm west of the 
Red Cliff Bank and advanced 25 miles northwest. However, the fleet management was of 
the opinion that the advance would not Exact knowledge of the location of the enemy and 
the type of ship no longer promised success, especially since the flotilla could only stand 
where the enemy was last sighted at 10 p.m. [22:00], however hadn't heard anything since 
the last location signal as the night would break through to the south. In order to avoid 
that he would then meet his own torpedo boats in the dark, the I. Flotilla was about 9 pm. 
Nm. [21:00] called back. He steamed to the Lister Deep to await further orders there. The 
fleet chief decided now, at midnight with the HI. Squadron, the IV Reconnaissance Group 
and the 
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VII. Flotilla of Elbe and Jade to leave to stand north of Heligoland when it gets light, to 
unite there with the II. Flotilla and then to pick up the auxiliary cruiser with the entire 
armed forces. 

This measure would undoubtedly have had full success the day before. In the 
meantime, however, the fate of the "Meteor" had been decided. When it got light on 
August 9th, the ship had only stood 80 nm northwest of Horns-Riff-Lightship, and the 
commander seemed so sure of a smooth return that he was in time from 7 to 8 o'clock am. 
[07:00 to 08:00] had a Dutch fish steamer and the Norwegian steamer "Ragni" examined. 
When, however, around 8:30 a.m. [08:30] the first warning signal about the appearance 
of English cruisers was received, there was no longer any doubt for the commandant that 
he was to be intercepted by them shortly before the safe harbor. He was already 
determined to bypass the first reported enemy to the west when, in addition to the 
armored cruisers, a group of small cruisers was reported and, according to his own F.T. 
observations, the approach of further units was to be expected. The way to the Skagerrak 
was probably already blocked. The auxiliary cruiser therefore sought to win the Danish 
coast behind Horns-Reef with an east-south-east and later east-north-east course and 
maximum speed. But when, according to further F.T. reports, the enemy advanced 
northwards in a broad reconnaissance line, escape seemed impossible. In the opinion of 
the commander, a fight was pointless and would possibly have only brought the enemy 
into possession of the ship. When therefore around 1 o'clock pm. the chimneys of five 
cruisers approaching rapidly at high speed grew over the horizon - it was the Harwich 
squadron "Arethusa", "Aurora", "Cleopatra", "Conquest" and "Undaunted" under 
Commodore RY Tyrwhitt - Korvettenkapitén v. Knorr Steer up to a Swedish fishing 
cutter and row the English wounded and prisoners aboard it. Then the cutter berthed at 
the auxiliary cruiser and the crew lowered themselves onto the sailing vessel by the boat 
buoys while the bottom valves were opened The ship sank just as the first English cruiser 
was alongside, and the English prisoners could not be prevented from making a reminder 
about their position, but after a cruiser called out to them to steer southwest, the English 
steamed Ships go on at high speed. At the suggestion of Korvettenkapitin von Knorr, the 
English got out of a Norwegian fishing cutter above sea level about to carry out the call 
of the cruiser while the “Meteor” crew on the Swedish fishing cutter continued their 
voyage to Horns Reef.””! 
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With this separation, the English did not fail to express their grateful feelings for the good 
reception on the "Meteor" with three cheers. The chivalrous treatment of the prisoners by 
the German commandant is also praised by Admiral Jellicoe (1). Without citing any 
evidence to support his assertion, however, he considers it necessary to take this 
opportunity to emphasize that such behavior stood in stark contrast to the rest of the 
German naval officers during the war. 

The Swedish cutter was not yet 6 nm away from the separation point in the mild 
north-westerly breeze when the four English cruisers returned, picked up their men and at 
about 2:30 a.m. [02:30] without attempting to capture the crew of the German auxiliary 
cruiser, probably out of consideration for the danger of the submarine, they steamed away 
at high speed in a northwesterly direction. The crew of the "Meteor" arrived on the 
Swedish fishing trawler at Horns-Riff-Lightship at around 12 o'clock [24:00] at night, 
and at 2 a.m. [02:00] (August 10) reported the crew of the sunk Danish steamer "Jason" 
to the Esbjerg called up the salvage steamer and continued the journey to Lister Tief in 
the overloaded little vehicle, as the war diary says, "living on raw mackerel, hard bread, 
potatoes and national songs". When the ocean forces left at midnight, they had no news 
of these events. 

All that was known about "Meteor" was that after its last report around 1:00 
o’clock [01:00] it had been standing north of the enemy cruisers. Perhaps the only reason 
it had not radioed later was because he had put down the antennas to be less conspicuous 
and appearing as a harmless merchant steamer. It is possible that in this way he had 
managed to dodge to the north or south-west in order to either stand at Skagen when it 
got light or head for the German Bight under the Danish or Dutch coast enemy cruisers 
had been stopped, it was incomprehensible why he had not given an FT signal shortly 
before. In any case, a request for his location could no longer hurt. This was made at 6.45 
am [06:45] (August 10), but there was no answer. At 8 o'clock [08:00] in the morning the 
high seas forces therefore returned to the estuaries of the rivers in order to await further 
news about the whereabouts of the ship in intensified readiness. 





1) Jellicoe: The Grand Fleet 1914-1918, page 241.7” 
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When it was light on August 10, the "Meteor" crew tried in vain to establish 
signal contact with airships and airplanes. It was not until around 7 a.m. [07:00] they 
succeeded in getting this with a German submarine, "U 28" (Freiherr von Forstner), 
which sailed from the aft. The latter then took the fishing trawler in tow and brought the 
crew to List, where they arrived at 1 p.m. Nm. [13:00] arrived and was then transferred to 
Wilhelmshaven by the II. torpedo boat flotilla. Only when the commander personally 
reported to the fleet chief on how the crew had been successfully evaded capture did it 
become apparent that shortly before the sinking of the "Meteor", after all secret 
information had already been destroyed, he had transmitted unsolicited communications: 
"Ship is sunk". Apparently this radio message had not arrived. 

In the meantime the English had made vigorous efforts to get a picture of the 
extent of the mine contamination in the Moray Firth as soon as possible. Since August 5, 
however, a large number of the destroyers and minesweepers necessary for this were in 
the Fair Island Channel as well as west of the Orkney and north of the Shetland Islands in 
order to take advantage of the short nights and German submarines when surfacing in this 
Surprise area. They were called back and began their work on August 9th by searching a 
10 nm wide path for war and merchant ships on the north and south coast of the Moray 
Firth (1). 

The intention to support mine search with the planes of the "Campania", which 
was brought to Cromarty for this purpose, turned out to be impracticable in view of the 
murky waters of the Moray Firth. Fog also delayed the work considerably: at least it was 
successful for them The German mines, however, cost some casualties despite their early 
discovery. On August 9, at 7 am Vm [07:00], the destroyer "Lynx" landed 2 nm north of 
the only German barrier that had been established at that time on mines and sank so 
quickly that only 3 officers and 21 men could be saved. Since one had to reckon with 
shallow mines in part, the search work had to be limited to the approximate time of the 
low water. They showed that the contamination was considerably more extensive than 
had initially been assumed, so that paddle steamers were summoned from the Clyde to 
reinforce the minesweepers. On August 18, the fleet minesweeper "Lilac" also came 
across a 





1) Jellicoe: The Grand Fleet 1914-1918, page 239.7” 
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Mine, in which the entire forecastle was destroyed, but the vehicle itself could be 
recovered and restored. On September 4, a second, the minesweeping gunboat "Dahlia", 
hit mines and was badly damaged with the loss of some crews. By September 19, 222 
German mines had finally been discovered, the others in the central part of the bay were 
left to protect against intrusion This minefield also very welcome restricted the area 
which the outpost vehicles had hitherto had to watch over, and it turned out that mine 
barriers, which were unrelated to a major operation which the enemy forces had forced to 
leave the contaminated harbor immediately, had little effect. However, the guard had to 
be strengthened, for which the small cruiser "Sappho" and 8 armed whale catchers were 
called in, in order to prevent a repetition of the mine operation, which from now on was 
constantly feared. 


The night of August 10th, on which the "Meteor" crew returned home, was 
noteworthy for other incidents as well. It brought the first attack of a large number of 
German naval airships against the English coast with the express aim of London, carried 
out in the squadron formation. and London on a larger area, while the airships had 
hitherto been expressly required to attack only the part to the east of the Tower and to 
limit the attacks to war yards, arsenals, docks and general military installations in the city. 
Most of the war material was outside the previously released area, especially the War 
Ministry and the Admiralty, on whose roof the radio station was located, from which the 
entire naval war was directed. After the enemy air attack on the city of Karlsruhe, the 
chief of the Admiral's staff, Admiral Bachmann, another sparing London for wrong. Such 
would only be interpreted by the opponent as a weakness and no longer understood by 
one's own people. He had therefore contacted the Chief of the General Staff of the Field 
Army on June 18, in order to first come to an understanding with him about the lifting of 
the previous restrictions on attacks. General v. Falkenhayn in a letter dated June 22, 
agreed to the proposal, but warned that "the undertaking should begin at the present 
inconvenient time of the short nights and with inadequate resources." Such a blow would 
have to be carried out effectively, otherwise it would only bring disadvantages could also 
the applause that the?” 
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public opinion donate even to unsuccessful undertakings of this kind, do not help, for it is 
not necessary to encourage the people at home, but to cause serious damage to the enemy. 
To do this, a large squadron of airships, accompanied by large and fighter aircraft, must 
be deployed at the same time. He therefore proposed that the field flight chief be tasked 
with the uniform preparations for the field army and navy and until then to limit himself 
to the previous procedure, to leave the individual airships to what extent they could take 
advantage of favorable opportunities to attack the London docks. 

However, the joint approach that had already been attempted did not lead to 
success at the time (1), it also did not prove itself technically in view of the different 
weather conditions over the widely spaced airship hangars of the field army and the navy, 
and was also published in a study published by the Chief of Field Aviation Air raids on 
London no longer taken into account. Admiral Bachmann was all the less likely to expect 
the proceedings to be resumed, as it would take a long time for the army to provide the 
relevant material. According to the information so far, however, the recent attacks by 
individual naval airships on English coastal spots, as well as the attack on the London 
docks carried out by an army airship, had had strong effects and aroused great fear in 
England of new attacks. This fear had to be fed by immediate further aerial efforts. If 
longer nights came first, longer periods of fog and bad weather were to be expected again. 

After the Chief of the General Staff of the Field Army had agreed in principle to 
the lifting of the previous restrictions on attacks against London, the Chief of the 
Admiral's Staff immediately approached the Chancellor with the same question, at his 
special request more than the previous orders Protection of the English capital was due. 
On July 9th, he agreed to the opening of the city for air strikes, if, in consideration of the 
greater emptiness of the inner city, they were only undertaken on weekends, from 
Saturday afternoon to Monday morning, and monuments such as St. Paul's Cathedral and 
the Tower, would be spared. But after a brief discussion of the question in a conversation 
with the Emperor in Pless, the Chancellor withdrew his consent by telegram on July 11th, 
“as protection of the city 





1) See Nordsee, Volume 111, Page (e272 
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was based on earlier Supreme Orders". However, this was at least not applicable to the 
area east of the longitude of the Tower. Furthermore, according to previous experience, 
an attack on London could be carried out on the basis of reports from men who knew 
exactly the business of the English capital would only have a resounding effect if the 
center of London business operations, the City with its transport facilities, was paralyzed. 
Furthermore, in view of the constantly changing meteorological conditions, it was 
militarily hardly tenable to limit these attacks only to the weekend. Humanity seemed all 
the less imperative since the enemy had consciously and with the fullest intent denied it 
in his attacks, for example on Karlsruhe. On July 20, the Kaiser finally gave up the city 
for attacks in response to such ideas from the chief of the admiralty free with the sole 
restriction The fact that architectural monuments, especially St. Paul's Cathedral, should 
be spared. 

Because of the moon conditions, the first half of August seemed to be the right 
time to begin the attacks. For this purpose, the newest ships "L10", "L11", "L12", "L13" 
and "L 14" (the latter, as soon as ready to drive) determined, while "L9", "SL3" and 
"SL4" should proceed against the Humber or Tyne estuary and the industrial area in 
between. The other airships "L6", "L7" and "PL 25" were not suitable for attack in the 
summer due to their inadequate climbing ability and were therefore still available 
exclusively for reconnaissance purposes. On the other hand, "L9", "SL 3" and "SL 4" can 
be used. 

At the same time as his proposal, Korvettenkapitin Straffer requested permission 
to personally direct the attack from one of the airships - "L 10" or "L 11". The first ascent 
of the airships "L 9", "L 10", "L 11", "L 12" and "L 13" on August 9 at 1:00 p.m. [13:00] 
for the planned long-range operation against London coincided with the appearance of 
the enemy cruisers together in front of the German Bight (1). When, however, at 1:32 
o’clock [13:32] the commander embarked on "L 10" asked for permission to carry out the 
same from sea, the fleet chief decided to go to Horns-Riff with the older airships "L7" 
and "PL 25" and to send the five large airships immediately to the west. On a radio 
message from the commander 





1) See page a4 7° 
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therefore collected these between 3 and 4 o'clock pm. [15:00 & 16:00] about 20 
miles north of Borkum. Then "L 9" was detached by a signal to attack the Humber 
estuary, while the others in the squadron formation headed for the English coast, about 
north of Harwich (Map 11). The waning wind allowed the airships to turn off half of their 
engines during the advance and the petrol saved in this way, about 1000 kg, to be thrown 
off as ballast when they approached the coast to compensate for the heavy rain they had 
to suffer from Destruction of the airships to fall into enemy hands. At 8:30 o’clock [20:30] 
the commander gave the following order by means of a floodlight: 

“Stay together until 9:45 o’clock [21:45], then attack each ship independently, 
London docks, then City. Attack course roughly west, then turn north and run north- 
east.” 

Despite the rainy weather on "L 10", Reserve Oberleutnant zur See Wenke, the 
Shipwash lightship with its peace label could be easily made out, but overland it was very 
difficult to find your way due to fog and cloud cover. Already over Colchester and 
continued the advance over Chelmsford against the Thames. It was the only airship that 
actually achieved this goal. 

Having become increasingly heavier from the rain, however, "L11", Oberleutnant 
zur See Freiherr von Buttlar, had long since sacrificed all of the ballast water (3480 kg) 
and had to go through several heavy rainfalls just before the coast in order not to fall any 
deeper. Avoiding thunderstorm gusts. "L10" and "L12" had come out of sight, while 
"L13" on starboard swiveled to NE. At 11.15 a.m. the airship got into a heavy rain gust 
again at an altitude of 2150 m, then, coming out of the clouds, it was suddenly over a 
partially lit city which, according to the shape of the coast, could only be Harwich. "L11" 
was immediately searched for by searchlights, illuminated and then heavily fired at by a 
battery south of the city. The volleys were quickly relatively close to the ship, a grenade 
went off just below the forward nacelle. At the same moment, a clearly identifiable target 
fell under the airship in sight: the latter therefore immediately dropped its entire supply of 
a total of 28 high explosive bombs (50 kg) and 60 incendiary bombs and rose to 2500 in 
height » order to evade enemy fire, but the ship was still chasing after the ship lit and 
shot. 
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The attack was apparently observed by "L 13", Kapitanleutnant Mathy. On this 
ship, however, the forward engine had already failed as it approached the coast, so that it 
could not attack at all and had to start the march back at 12:25. There were further 
failures in the engines, so that the airship had to drop 120 incendiary bombs at 
Schiermonikoog at around 3:30 a.m. [03:30] in order not to sag completely before it 
landed in Hage at 4:45 a.m. [04:45]. 

The attack by "L 11" was therefore followed by that of "L 9" on Hull. The ship, 
sailing alone, was already at 9:15 p.m. [21:15]. Having encountered the coast a little 
south of Flymborough Head, the chosen approach point, it had flown south for a quarter 
of an hour in order to take advantage of the twilight to determine the exact position, but 
then had to go back to sea as it was still too light to attack and at the warm temperature 
only an altitude of 1300 m could be reached. Only after all dispensable petrol had been 
handed over did the "L 9" rise to 1900 m and head for the coast for the second time 
around midnight. When the sky was clear, the air above the ground was slightly hazy, so 
that land and water were difficult to distinguish. Lights too Railway lines and the like 
could not be seen, but the first location fix at 9:15 o’clock [21:15] provided enough clues 
for the location of the ship. The position of which was about the same as that of St. Paul's 
Battery at Hull, so the town itself could no longer be far away, and indeed, very soon 
afterwards, lights came into view close to starboard, which were dimmed as reflections of 
those well above Thereupon "L9" advanced to the attack and threw, starting in the area of 
the docks, as close as possible to the river bank, in a long line of East to West 10 high 
explosive and 56 incendiary bombs. Almost every one of them caused a blaze of fire that 
could be seen long after it was turned off, so that in the opinion of the commandant, 
Kapitanleutnants Loewe, very considerable damage must have occurred. As long as the 
airship was over the city, the English guns had been silent so as not to endanger the 
houses with falling shrapnel. Only a searchlight tried to reach the ship. Only when it 
turned north at an altitude of 2300 m did heavy bombardment begin. Shrapnel burst right 
next to the ship, and according to the sentries on the upper platform, rockets or incendiary 
projectiles also passed over the airship. Afterwards some gun hits were found: however 
seemed, 
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judging by the effect, these projectiles had little power. 

In the meantime, Lieutenant zur See Wenke, "L 10", was the only one who had 
retained his intention of reaching London despite the low altitude caused by the rain, in 
the hope that the deep, relatively weak cloud cover would offer the ship good protection. 
Around midnight, heavy artillery volleys and bombs were observed in the south, although 
no other airship was in action at the time. At about 1 o'clock [01:00] the airship had to 
stand over the eastern suburbs of London, although a thick cloud cover made observation 
difficult 3200 m height to the attack. This had hardly started when immediately many 
searchlights searched for the ship. But they could never hold it through the clouds for 
long, even if they had found it for a moment. Nevertheless, "L 10" was violent with 
shrapnel and grenades shot at. At the same time all the ammunition, two 100 kg, twenty 
50 kg explosive bombs and 60 incendiary bombs, was dropped, but due to the great lack 
of visibility it could only be determined that some of them hit in the immediate vicinity of 
ships from the Thames and of spotlights. Given the large number of repellants, however, 
it was to be assumed that important industrial plants or shipyards had been found which 
were supposed to be secured by the former. 

The last airship to attack was "L 12", Oberleutnant zur See Peterson. Instead of 
entering the country at Harwich as intended and heading for London, with insufficient 
provision for the southerly wind, it had been moved far north and first struck the coast 
between Winterton and Haisborough at 11.40 a.m. Flying back, it was only back at 
Harwich at 1:50 o’clock [01:50]. As a result, it was too late for the attack on London, 100 
km away, given the shortness of the airship would hardly have reached the coast before 
light at night after the attack, so the commander decided, all the more as the rear engine 
began to show irregularities, to select Harwich as the target, bringing the ship 2000 to 
2900 m and during the approach from soon afterwards stood above the fortifications 
south of Felixtown. In Harwich, however, after the attack by "L 11", the guns had 
apparently remained, for there was hardly any air ship over this and the city, when it was 
found by 6 large and several small searchlights despite the height, lit almost as bright as 
day and shot at by numerous ships and batteries extremely violently. Amid many clouds 
of shrapnel and incendiary grenades rose’? 
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the ship at 3,200 m altitude while its bombs exploded inside the city and in the facilities 
south of Felixtown. Several fires were observed during drainage. Then it became 
apparent that the ship was becoming noticeably heavier. Hits had torn the outer skin of 
cells 3 and 4, one of which drained quickly, while the other could be patched so far that 
about a quarter of the gas content was saved. But in spite of the fact that the engines were 
running at their utmost power in a steep incline, had already at 2.40 a.m. [02:40] the 
machine guns and everything else that seemed to be unnecessary in the equipment were 
thrown overboard. Still, the ship fell deeper and deeper, and soon there was no doubt that 
it would not be able to stay in the air much longer. The commander therefore headed for 
the Dutch coast on a southeast course. At 3:40 o’clock [03:40] the aft engine also failed, 
the last ballast was thrown at 600 m, then the ship had to be put out to sea in the fog. The 
stern plunged deeply, the three aft motors became unusable and before an attempt to slide 
the aft nacelle and move on with the still intact front motor had succeeded, the former 
also got under water. In the pouring rain, the ship was sinking ever deeper to the south. 
But a flash of lightning had been seen shortly before the fall. Land couldn't be far. At 
5:30 o’clock [05:30] a fish steamer came into view and was called with headlights and 
star signals, but drove on. But a little later a gray torpedo boat with "extreme power" 
approached the airship. Assuming that a Dutch or English destroyer was in front of him, 
the commander had the last secret items and sea charts sunk. Then the approaching 
vehicle turned out to be the German torpedo boat "A 13" coming out. The "L 12" was at 
Wandelaar lightship directly in front of Zeebrugge. In the meantime the swell had 
completely buckled the stern of cells 3 and 4, but the front gondola was still floating 
above the water where it could be moored with the help of several steamers at 12 noon 
with cheap electricity and wind at the wharf of the shipyard. In the afternoon and evening, 
too, "L12" was the target for the planes coming from Nieuport and Dunkirk, one of the 
latter being shot down (1). However, the airship could no longer be made afloat and was 
disarmed. The front part burned as a result 





1) See page ie 
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Auto-ignition stopped: the skeleton, the two gondolas with both engines and the rear gas 
cells were successfully recovered. 

When the other airships between 5 and 9 o'clock Vm. [05:00 & 09:00] Arrived in 
Hage and Nordholz, I had no news of the whereabouts of "L 12". The loss of the same 
did not discourage Korvettenkapitin Straffer. On August 12th the airships rose again. 
However, "L 9", Kapitaénleutnant Odo Loewe, had to go , whose goal this time should be 
Hartlepool, already at 2 o'clock Nm. because of a loosening of a propeller shaft and at 
5.30 a.m. also "L 13", Kapitaénleutnant Mathy, after failure of the B.B engine, turn around 
so that only two ships, "L 10" and "L11", are sailing towards Harwich. After they had 
passed through heavy rain squalls several times, finally fell at 9:25 pm. [21:25] Already 
in sight of the coast near OrsordnefB, "L11", Oberleutnant zur See Freiherr v. Buttlar, 
because an engine also failed and the ship, which had become heavy due to the rain, 
could not be brought to attack height. As a result, "L 10", Reserve Oberleutnant zur See 
Wenke, continued the voyage alone. Although near the English coast the temperature at 
the altitude of the airship had dropped to 3.5° C, so that the rain on the ship froze, he 
managed to reach a height of 3100 m despite the heavy ice load by dropping gasoline. 
When the ship flew over the English coast at this height at Shipwash at around 10 a.m., 
however, it encountered such strong headwinds (18-20 m/sec.) that an advance into 
London was not possible. As the nearest target, the commander decided to attack 
Harwich. On the way there he received fire from several artillery pieces via Woodbridge 
and Ipswich and dropped 4-5 explosive bombs over each place. Several incendiary 
bombs were fired; then, despite good glare-down, the shape of the shore lines made it 
easy to recognize Harwich. In the clear air, the power station and the railway station in 
particular stood out with the rest of the bombs and incendiary projectiles, as far as could 
be observed from a great height, with good effect. Immediately after the first bomb was 
detonated, many searchlights came on: at the same time, a violent bombardment with 
shrapnel and incendiary grenades began, the detonation points of which were located 
close to the ship, but without damaging it. 

The attack ended at 12.15 o’clock [00:15] On the march back, the airships were 
endangered by numerous thunderstorms. While "L 10" managed to avoid this in the 
direction of Tjmuiden and then along the coast, "L 11" found itself cut off from the 
SL 40 nm from Texel by a huge frontal thunderstorm at midnight. The 
center 
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seemed to be north of Terschelling and was approaching quickly. An attempt to go 
around the same on an easterly course failed, but the airship on the Dogger Bank was 
caught by the thunderstorms even when dodging north. Rain and strong gusts threw the 
ship down at times by 300 m, while the lightning came closer and closer. The low fuel 
supply made it impossible to go further north. The breakthrough to the east could no 
longer be postponed. No sooner had it started than the ship was in the middle of the 
thunderstorm. Lightning flashed from cloud to cloud and cloud to water at intervals of 
just 5 seconds, surrounding the ship, the tips and wire braces spraying electricity. Thirty 
centimeters long bluish flames radiated from the machine guns, and likewise the people 
on the upper platform and wet from the rain were surrounded by a ring of such light. If 
the ship was thrown up above the impact height by a gust, if gas flowed out, if 
oxyhydrogen gas formed, it had to go up in flames. However, it was possible to escape all 
dangers, although the thunderstorms only subsided at around 4 a.m. [04:00], and at 8:37 
a.m. [08:37] (August 13) the airship landed in Nordholz. 


It was obvious that the English would try to repel the attacks of the German 
airships by destroying the bases with aerial bombs. The advanced halls in Tondern and 
Hage seemed particularly at risk. Extensive precautions were therefore taken for effective 
local defense against air attacks and, at the same time, a new form of readiness of the 
high seas forces ensured that they could confront enemy naval forces and aircraft mother 
ships faster and more effectively than before. In view of the events that led to the sinking 
of the "Meteor" on August 9, it was ordered that in the future, if enemy attacks were 
expected, at least the units of the fleet on outposts would not remain in the outer roads, 
but in spite of the danger of submarines This was the only way that groups of enemy 
naval forces, which advanced to the vicinity of the German barriers to pick up airplanes, 
could be chased away or dragged into the area of their own barriers, submarines or the 
majority that would later depart But also own weaker armed forces returning from mining 
operations and other advances should in future be exempted in this form from stronger 
ones in good time. An order issued on August 16 stipulated that in such cases the outpost 
cruisers should enter the Helgoland Bay”™® 
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secure to the north and west, but should cross the battleship division of the outpost 
service with the associated torpedo boat flotillas within the same and take action against 
them at the first report about enemy forces at their own discretion. On the other hand, 
crossing the sea area bounded by the German barriers usually requires a further order or 
the approval of the fleet chief. The possibility of retreating from strong enemy forces to 
behind one's own barriers must be preserved under all circumstances, expelling from 
one's own sea area on the orders of the high seas commander would therefore usually 
only be possible with good visibility and adequate aerial reconnaissance. The issuance of 
these orders was accelerated by the fact that it had become known the previous evening 
on the way via Holland that armed forces, especially aircraft mother ships, were to be 
ready on the Thames, Tyne and Humber. However, for the time being nothing has been 
changed in the state of readiness of the high seas armed forces, as the weather situation 
seemed unfavorable for an air raid; on the other hand the available submarines received 
orders as early as midnight to leave and patrol the Terschelling-Horns-Riff line. 

The leader of the submarines, Fregattenkapitén Bauer, however, kept himself 
obliged to raise objections to the measures in this form for various reasons. In his opinion, 
during the whole of the first year of the war a submarine deployed against enemy surface 
forces in the German Bight had never achieved any real success. It therefore did not seem 
justified to him to hold back submarines at all in order to ward off enemy attacks in the 
Helgoland Bay and to trade certain successes in the submarine trade war for the uncertain 
prospects of attack on possibly valuable enemy ships in the latter case. He considered it 
hopeless to patrol the only three submarines available on the approximately 140 nm long 
Terschelling-Horns-Reef line. The attack on fast light armed forces was already more 
than difficult with the surprising appearance, the unpredictable movements and the strong 
destroyer protection as well as the high speed of the same. But if the submarines were to 
attack waiting aircraft mother ships in the first place, it seemed to him more expedient to 
place them directly on the probable approach. If the mother ships had so far always 
approached the German Bight under the coast, be it from the north or the west, it was not 
unlikely, since they had always been discovered prematurely, that this time they would 
come from the north-west, head for the middle of the German Bight and, considering the 
short flight distance of the seaplanes up io 
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close to the German mine barriers, from where their planes would take off. Frigate 
captain Bauer therefore suggested setting up the submarines "U 33" and "U 39" ona 
much shorter line only about 30 nm west of Heligoland, the third submarine, "U 32", but 
immediately to the west coast To dispatch trade war undertakings. 

The fleet management declared itself in agreement with the latter, likewise with 
the restriction of the area of activity of the two other submarines, but not with the shifting 
of the waiting positions inward. As a result, "U 33" received orders to cross north of 
Ameland and "U 39" to cross southwest of Horns-Riff. But already on August 16, both 
boats were called back from these positions in order to be prepared for dispatch to the 
Mediterranean. On the other hand, in the early hours of the morning on August 16 and 17, 
the outpost forces crossed the Helgoland Bay, secured by airships, while the bulk of the 
high seas fleet was assembled on the outer roads in intensified readiness. 

But it was not until the night of August 17 that there was a clash with enemy 
forces south of Horns Reef. Recently armed fish steamers north of Horns-Reef and an 
enemy submarine between Horns-Reef and List had been reported or observed several 
times. Therefore, the II. Torpedo Boat Flotilla, Korvettenkapitén Schuur, received orders 
to advance west of the sea area to the north during the day after cruising in the Helgoland 
Bay and, if possible, to use these steamers, if possible, in the evening, coming from 
outside shortly after dark surprise emerging submarine. After it had become too late for 
this advance on the 16th, it was carried out on the 17th. Unfortunately, due to capacitor 
malfunctions and other engine damage, three boats, "G 101", "G 102" and "B 97", had to 
be sent back in the morning, so that only five boats, "B 98", "B 109", " B 110."," G 103 
"and" G 104", commanders Kapitanleutnant Hengstenberg, Victor Hahndorff, Vollheim, 
SpieB and v. Bartenwerffer, under the leadership of the flotilla chief, Korvettenkapitan 
Schuur, and the half-flotilla chief, Korvettenkapitaén Dittmar, took part in the undertaking. 

Around 4 p.m. Nm. [16:00] if the flotilla stood in the area ordered, it reached 
around 6 pm. [18:00]. the area 50 nm north of Horns-Riff and examined around 18 
German and Dutch fish and steamers until around 8 0’ clock [20:00] without being able to 
find anything suspicious. According to the German steamer captains, some of whom had 
been fishing there for a long time, they were neither British forces nor armed fish 
steamers 
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or U-boats have been seen. The Dutch tanker "Leonora" with zinc ore on its way to 
Rotterdam was also dismissed as faultless after an investigation. On the return march, 
however, at 9:13 p.m., [21:13] when the flotilla leader boat "L 98" was still about 5 nm 
north of Horns-Riff lightship stood, in a westerly direction at about 8000-9000 m sighted 
a dimmed ship which apparently was also heading for the lightship. The flotilla 
immediately headed for the same at a speed of 21 nm, and soon eight smaller vessels, 
probably destroyers, were made out behind the first ship sighted, a small cruiser. At 9.20 
o’clock [21:20], the flotilla chief, Korvettenkapitan Schuur, turned on a roughly parallel 
course to the enemy and went to 25, then to 28 nm, in order to get into a forward position 
free of Horns-Reef. The lighting was extremely favorable for the gray painted boats of 
the II. Flotilla. To the east stood a black storm wall, while the enemy stood out quite well 
against the lighter western horizon. He also ran at high speed, the destroyers completely 
smokeless, the cruiser smoking from time to time. Apparently, however, the enemy 
steered a more southerly course than initially assumed, because despite the high speed the 
flotilla was advancing too slowly to be able to crank up the battle. However, this did not 
seem appropriate either, because it was still not dark enough for the maneuver to be 
carried out unnoticed. But this was necessary if the easily maneuvered enemy ships were 
not to avoid the torpedoes by turning or turning. In addition, as Korvettenkapitaén Schuur 
feared, the attack on a northerly course could easily put the flotilla in danger of being cut 
off by stronger armed forces, which he surely suspected to be behind those previously 
seen. He therefore decided to first try an inconspicuous attack during the ongoing battle 
on the previous course. But the other boats still had doubts about his intention. Although 
"G 103", the leader's boat of the rear group (see text sketch 8), was already in a favorable 
position for long-range shooting at 9.20 o’clock [21:20], the group leader did not 
consider it appropriate to fire from the front without an order, since the distance for them 
The night setting of the torpedo was still too big, and he assumed that the flotilla would 
move even closer. Eight minutes later the flotilla chief had the torpedo officer, First 
Lieutenant zur See Weese, fire the first torpedo against the enemy cruiser on the guide 
boat "L 98" which, however, apparently did not reach the goal because of being too far 
away. At 9.31 o'clock [21:30] "V 98" therefore turned hard towards the enemy in order to 
get a better range. The enemy was alert” 
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extremely poor. He should have noticed the torpedo boats by all means by now. The sea 
was brightly lit, and the boats drove right through the middle of a fishing flotilla, the 
lights of which they temporarily covered. One of the boats also developed very strong 
chimney smoke. But although I on the guide boat expected to be taken under fire by the 
enemy cruiser at any moment, it came so close to it by 9:35 o’clock [21:35] that the three 
chimneys of it, 


Text sketch 8. 


Tert{tigze 8. 
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Gefedt ver II. Torpedobootsflotfilie bei Horns-Riff. (17. Unguft 1915.) 


Battle of the II. Torpedo Boat Flotilla at Horns Reef. (August 17, 1915.) 


the high mast, the bow with the bow drawn in and the low stern could be clearly 
identified. The distance was estimated to be only 2000 m. While "B 98" slowly turned to 
port, now, again fired personally by Oberleutnant zur See Weese, first at 3 m, then a 1.5 
m depth torpedo shot fell against the enemy cruiser and the destroyer moving behind it. 
After 3 minutes there was a detonation in the middle of the small cruiser, which 
immediately enveloped it in a black explosive cloud. A few seconds later, the same 
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exploded on the destroyer, it broke apart and after the Explosive cloud cleared in front of 
the cruiser”*° 
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you could see it capsized to port before it disappeared in a clearly visible vortex. To the 
right of it, the other destroyers ran away at high speed so that it was impossible to turn 
again to repeat the attack. 

Unfortunately, the boats behind "B 98" did not get a shot. On the close approach 
they stood much farther from the enemy than the guide boat and were hindered by the 
smoke from the same, so that they did not even notice the torpedoes being released, and 
only did knew from the detonation at the enemy that the guide boat had fired, and the 
commanders had to turn their attention to the fishing flotilla, which was passing at full 
speed. 

Immediately after the attack, strong enemy F.T. traffic could be heard. The flotilla 
commander concluded from this that more enemy forces would soon be on the scene to 
cut him off from his line of retreat and therefore gave up the pursuit, all the more since in 
the artillery battle he felt himself to be no match for the somewhat more heavily armed 
and still superior destroyers. In his opinion, only the presence of enemy capital ships 
would have required the full deployment of the German flotilla. However, it was not to 
be assumed that such would approach the German Bight at the beginning of night. After 
the effect of the attack on the enemy had been observed for a short time on the SW course, 
the flotilla set course for Rote Kliff-Leuchtturm at 9:47 o’clock [21:47]. At 10:10 o’clock 
[22:10]], headlights were observed at the point of attack, apparently at the point of attack, 
a sign that the destroyers had returned to the place where the cruiser sank. However, the 
flotilla continued its march back and anchored around 4 a.m. [04:00] on Schillig 
roadstead. 

The appearance of English armed forces in the border area of the German Bight, 
not at daybreak as before, but at the beginning of the night, was something so completely 
new that the fleet management interpreted it as a harbinger of the expected air attack. So 
he let the outpost forces riot so early that they crossed the Helgoland Bay when it was 
light. Warned by the F.T. directional stations, the British Admiralty then called their 
ships back. According to the English version, it was an undertaking by the miner 
"Princess Margaret" to set up a barrier at the Amrum bank, whose approach was covered 
by two divisions of the X Destroyer Flotilla, which were covered by the light cruiser 
squadron of the Harwich forces served as support. While the mine-layer immediately 
turned around when he sighted the German torpedo boats, it was at the top**’ 
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the destroyer marching flotilla leader ship "Mentor" was hit by a torpedo, which tore off 
the whole foredeck. The sinking of the same was probably the reason for the error of the 
II Flotilla that two ships had been destroyed. The other destroyers lost the mine-layer, and 
the mine-layer was no longer carried out that night. 


These events were not the only events on the night of August 18, 1915. By early 
afternoon of the previous day, the airships "L10", "L11", "L13" and "L14" (1) had risen 
for the third squadron attack against England (Map 12). 

While "L13", Kapitaénleutnant Mathy, had to return to the hall around 4 p.m. 
[16:00] At 9 o'clock [21:00] in the evening south of Lowestoft the English coast. On the 
other hand, "L11", Oberleutnant zur See Freiherr v. Buttlar, less than the others for the 
wind and not like "L14" improving his ship's location with FT. Bearings, only north of 
Sheerness on the south bank of the Thames. After cruising for a long time to find his way 
around, he took about 2600 m around 10 o'clock [22:00] at the Thames, headed up 
towards London. At the same time, already repeatedly shot at over the coast and over 
Colchefter, "L 10" approached from the north and, while all the details of the overflown 
area stood out under the starry sky, approached the west end of the city . Going there 
before the wind, the airship then flew over the center of the city at an altitude of 3,100 m 
at 11:30 o’clock [23:30] just north of the Thames. Between Blackfriars and London 
bridges, (he 





1) 
4 
1; 2000. 
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pot Soe SARIS a ney Sea .... » $1900 ebm, 
OS ee ee ee 97 km pro Stunde (62,2 km DurchidhittSfabrt)°), 
Semafinung, Munition, Gefhoffe .......- - 1600 kg (50 Granbd- und 20 Sprenqbomben) *). 
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*) Bet fetner erften Angriffsfabrt gegen England am 17. Auguft 1915. 
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Commanders were given permission to fire, whereupon 20 high explosive bombs and 40 
incendiary projectiles fell one after the other, the effect of which was shown in the 
collapse of buildings and larger fires. 

As early as 11:20 o’clock [23:20] the batteries thundered on both sides of the 
Thames in the east of the city, but the searchlights tried in vain to reach and hold onto the 
"L 11", which was approaching from there. At the same time, a large number of lights 
came on Nevertheless, dimmed steamers and boats as well as the quayside facilities were 
clearly visible, next to which there were larger, partially illuminated towns. When 
another battery on port ahead was powerful at 11:50 o’clock [23:50] near Woolwich 
when the defensive fire fell, the crew turned slowly to starboard and began to drop the 
ammunition. Here, further to the west, a glowing fire was discovered which, as it turned 
out later, had been caused by "L 10". 

At the same time, "L 14" pelted the blast furnaces and factories near Ipswich and 
Woodbridge with 50 brand and 20 explosive bombs from a height of 2,550 meters after 
having had to give up the attack on London due to two engine failures. Even while the 
bombs were being dropped, all of them failed once Engines except for one, so that the 
airship fell through to 1250 m. Immediately afterwards two others began to run again, "L 
14" rose quickly to 2400 m and was able to cope with the heavy artillery and machine 
gun fire without headlights after the bombs were dropped, escaped at the last moment. 

On the return march, which went without further incidents for "L 14" and "L 11", 
"L 10" was shot at by warships several times, especially at 1:15 am [01:15] when passing 
the coast, and then got stronger from the north wind as calculated to be shifted to the 
south, in the fog over Dutch territory. This was only recognized when the Dutch naval 
port of Helder was sighted through a gap in the cloud shortly after 5:00 am [05:00] and 
was about to leave the unintentionally flown over neutral area as quickly as possible the 
airship then between Terschelling and Blieland was shot at with shrapnel from the latter 
island, but without being hit. Shortly after 10 am. Vm. [10:00] it landed in Nordholz, 
where 10 minutes before "L 14" and at 7 am. Vm. [07:00] "L 11" had already arrived. 

At the same time, the outpost forces of the fleet, which, secured by “L 7 "and “PL 
25", had been cruising in the Helgoland Bay since it was light, returned to the outer roads 
because of the freshening winds” 
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made the expected British air raid seem impossible. In the days that followed, the weather 
conditions were so unfavorable for such a person that special defensive measures were 
not necessary. On the other hand, the outpost forces were caused to leave on the night of 
August 21st, when "U 25", which had reported both diesel engines unclearly on the return 
home from a long-distance company, was sent to Horns-Riff at about 6 a.m. [06:00]. On 
the following day (August 22nd) the VI torpedo boat flotilla, Korvettenkapitaén Max 
Schultz, advanced to Horns-Riff to look for a missing aircraft ("293"). However, this had 
meanwhile had to make an emergency landing in Danish waters at Fan6. It was burned by 
its crew before they were interned in Denmark. 

On the 24th it became apparent that the reported preparations for an English 
attack had not been directed towards the Helgoland Bay but towards the Flemish coast. 
However, this was limited to a short bombardment. Mines were not thrown either, and 
the British armed forces steamed off again after just 2 hours (1). 

In the meantime, large English warships had repeatedly been reported, first on 
August 18th and then on August 22nd, in the Skagerrak. "L 10", which was then 
supposed to clear up this area on the 25th, unfortunately had to turn back at Bovbjerg due 
to increasing headwinds. appeared to be due to submarines that had been detected in the 
area several times by aircraft. 

On August 30th, the 2nd Flotilla, Korvettenkapitain Schuur, was again sent to 
Horns-Riff in order to cruise on suspicious fish steamer there in the afternoon and 
evening, but the advance was unsuccessful. At the beginning of September, enemy forces 
did not appear in the border area of the German Bight either, as was established by 
regular aerial reconnaissance. On September 3rd, the Naval Airship Division suffered an 
unexpected and painful loss. "L 10", Reserve Oberleutnant zur See der Wenke, who with 
his crew had repeatedly distinguished himself in attacks against England, fell on his 
return from a reconnaissance trip in the Elbe estuary, struck by lightning, inclined 80°, 
wrapped in flames 800 m height, whereby the entire crew lost their life. Lying on the 
difficult to access steep sand, in Kugelbaken fairway, 





1) For details see Chapter 13. Flanders and the naval war.” 
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the wreck could only be recovered with difficulty in times of low water. 

On the next day (September 4th) "L 9", Kapitaénleutnant Odo Loewe, about 10 nm 
north of Terschelling at 7 am. Vm. [07:00], Was taken under vigorous gunfire by an 
enemy submarine, which apparently was working with a sailing cutter the airship had 
reached a height of 2000 m and was able to proceed to attack at this altitude, the 
submarine was pushed under water by the aircraft "66". 

Thereupon the II. and [X. Torpedo boat flotilla there to surprise the submarine 
while unloading the battery. But they only found the sailing cutter. The subsequent 
investigation in the port did not reveal any evidence of support for the submarine in a 
manner contrary to neutrality. The flotillas were exempted from the outpost forces of the 
fleet when it was light. 

In the meantime the operation against the Gulf of Riga had come to an end, but 
not without damage to a capital ship in the fleet. SMS "Moltke", in command of Kapitan 
zur See Magnus v. Levetzow, was hit by a submarine torpedo on August 19 in the 
formation of the battle cruisers, cruising in front of the Gulf of Riga, so that 435 tons of 
water had penetrated. The ship could only sail at 18 nm and went through the Kaiser- 
Wilhelm-Canal on August 22nd to do repairs at Blohm L Voss in Hamburg the North Sea 
back, only the IV. Squadron remained at the disposal of the Baltic Sea Commander until 
further notice.””! 
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Airship attacks and fleet precaution 
Limitations in airship and submarine warfare. 


At the time, the fleet management, as well as the chief of the admiralty's staff and 
the state secretary of the Reichs-Marine-Amt, was heavily burdened by the crisis in 
which the submarine trade war was now falling due to increasing restrictive regulations. 
This crisis broke out in full on the occasion of the so-called "Arabic" case. On August 19, 
"U 24", Kapitaénleutnant Schneider, had one on the south coast of Ireland, after being 
attacked with grenades by a large English steamer the day before another, who was 
heading for the submarine without a flag and badge of neutrality, apparently with 
intentions similar to the former, was sunk by a torpedo shot. Only after the submarine's 
return could it be ascertained that it was the "Arabic", a mixed cargo and passenger 
steamer from the White Star Line, on which several Americans had been on board. As a 
result of the threatening attitude of the United States, the Chancellor wanted to abandon 
the submarine trade war in the restricted area, but Grand Admiral von Tirpitz and 
Admiral Bachmann succeeded on August 26th in a meeting in Pless, which was also 
attended by the Chancellor and the Chief of the Naval Cabinet, to bring about a decision 
by the Emperor in their favor was thrown overboard, deliberately ignoring the 
responsible position it was decided by the Navy that in future the submarine commanders 
would no longer be allowed to sink "passenger steamers" in the restricted area, even those 
of the enemy states, without warning and without rescuing the passengers. On August 30, 
the ban was extended to "smaller passenger steamers" until further notice. A definition of 
the type of ship used as passenger steamers” 
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were not given (1). This practically brought down the unrestricted submarine trade war in 
the restricted area. 

Once before, in June 1915, Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz and Admiral Bachmann 
asked for similar questions to remove them from their position. However, this request 
was rejected. When the Grand Admiral asked again on August 28, he was refused again, 
“because a change in this position would not only have serious disadvantages for the 
work of the Navy, but also the resignation of the Secretary of State from office at the 
present time moment would produce the most serious consequences at home and abroad, 
which would be the sacred duty of the emperor and the grand admiral to avoid." In 
addition, the emperor could not allow an officer in war because of differences of opinion 
regarding the use of the naval forces over which he was considered First and foremost, 
and with full awareness of his responsibility, the Supreme Warlord decided to request his 
departure the relevant decree was communicated on September 19, the Kaiser also 
wanted to seek the views of the Grand Admiral on all important marine policy issues that 
arose in the course of the war. 

Admiral Bachmann also did not accept the imperial decision of August 27 without 
again objecting to the restrictions imposed on the submarine trade war in a media report 
of August 30. Thereupon he was relieved of his position as chief of the admiralty's staff 
on September 3rd. In his place was Admiral v. Holtzendorff, who had already written 
several times before his appointment to Admiral v. Miiller had exerted a certain influence 
on questions of naval warfare. It was hoped, as Admiral v. Miiller wrote, “To have found 
in him a personality who was independent of the views of Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz 
would have good relations with the Foreign Office." Even when Admiral von 
Bachmann's resignation was rejected at the beginning of June, the position of the chief of 
the admiral's staff had been marked by the emperor as only advising him, while 
emphatically advocating his own opinion had represented; but, once the imperial decision 
had been made, the responsibility should be heard 





1) The details of these disputes will be discussed in another volume of the 
«293 
series. 
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of the chief of the admiralty's staff. He would then only have to ensure that the imperial 
orders were carried out to the best of his ability. The deputy chief of the admiral's staff, 
Kontreadmiral Behncke, was also replaced, and Vice-Admiral Reinhard Koch, the 
previous station chief in Kiel, took his place. 

It was evident that in the wake of the imperial decision of August 27th and 30th 
the transport of troops and war material between England and France had to develop 
more and more undisturbed. As a result, on August 31, the Emperor considered whether 
it would not be more expedient to refrain from using submarines on the west coast of the 
British Isles during the period of the protection of enemy and neutral passenger steamers 
in the restricted area, which was recommended for political reasons, and instead the 
English Channel would again be more heavily occupied with submarines. There, the 
traffic of passengers, especially those from the United States, is to be expected less. If the 
naval command were to agree with this plan, the admiralty's staff would try to obtain 
permission for attacks without warning at least against those enemy ships that crossed the 
canal between England and France, while those that run in the longitudinal direction of 
the canal, the Continuation of the submarine war could only be permitted "with due 
regard to the restrictions now in place". In addition, it should be considered whether the 
conduct of war in the North and Baltic Seas would allow a greater number of submarines 
to be sent to the Mediterranean. 

In a meeting with the representative of the Admiralty's staff, Fregattenkapitan 
Heydel, which took place on September Ist in Wilhelmshaven, the high seas command 
took the position that the counteraction would have become too strong in the meantime to 
conduct the U-boat war in the Canal in the manner suggested by the Admiral's staff and if 
submarines reappear, it would be considerably aggravated, similar to what had already 
happened in the Bristol Channel. A distinction between the steamers traveling along and 
across the canal cannot be carried out in such a way that errors in underwater attacks can 
be eliminated. The proposal of the Admiralty's staff is therefore practically unacceptable. 
Likewise, given the already sharply declining number of submarines, it is not feasible to 
send more to the Mediterranean, where a third of the submarines that are considered for 
long-distance operations are already stationed. Rather, all means must be used to remove 
the restrictions of the submarine trade war. Until then, there is nothing left but to continue 


this in the previous manner, also in the restricted form, "as well as possible".?”* 
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It soon became clear, however, that the endangerment of the submarines by 
surfacing, stopping and examining the merchant ships, as was now necessary, was no 
longer in proportion to the successes to be expected and from September 18th onwards 
there were no submarines more dispatched to the waters around England on the trade war. 


On September 5, the news about the allegedly planned British attack on the 
Schleswig-Holstein coast, Heligoland and the southern bank of the Elbe, in connection 
with the construction of numerous monitors and flat barges in England, began to revive. 
It was also said that, as a result of the defeat of the Russians and the displeasure of the 
allies, it was allegedly decided in England to proceed in the first half of September with 
the help of the French fleet for the decisive battle in the North Sea and at the same time to 
land in Jutland or Holland. Such an undertaking would, however, have been more 
expediently carried out in the absence of the greater part of the high seas forces in the 
eastern Baltic Sea. The enemy could only force the decisive battle if he threatened the 
German sea front so severely that the fleet had to surrender. In the opinion of the naval 
command, however, it was not to be assumed that England seriously intended a landing 
on the German coast. Such a situation was more likely to be expected in Danish or Dutch 
territory. If it did happen anyway, the advanced posts List and Borkum were naturally 
most exposed to British attack. Moreover, List was so inadequately defended by these 
that it could be shot in from the sea without counteraction. In addition, Esbjerg was the 
primary candidate for a landing or demonstration on the Jutian coast. Blocking the access 
roads there with mines before the British enterprise began, would have at the same time 
further restricted the freedom of movement of the own armed forces, especially the 
submarines, when entering and leaving. One wanted to avoid this for the time being given 
the still great improbability of the English approach. On the other hand, from now on, S. 
M. S. ships "Frauenlob", "Nautilus" and a submarine mine boat were kept clear, in order 
at any time, following the example of the Russians in the Gulf of Riga, to disturb an 
English enterprise of the type mentioned already at the initiation with mine barriers. The 
appearance of numerous enemy submarines in the German Bight could serve as a 
warning for the imminent enemy attack, which could be detected by active airship and 
flight reconnaissance at times. Also from now on we were constantly at least” 
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two submarines ready for use held back to repel such an attack. 

In order to reinforce the reconnaissance and to surprise any enemy naval forces 
that were advancing on the approach to Horns-Reef, the V. and IX. Torpedo boat flotilla, 
Korvettenkapiténe v. dem Knesebeck and Goehle, from List in a reconnaissance line 
about 20 nm wide in five groups ahead. They were to be excluded from the outpost forces, 
consisting of the 2nd battleship division, the battle cruiser "von der Tann" and 7 small 
cruisers with the associated torpedo boats when it got light. After a distance of about 60 
nm, the flotillas turned half an hour after midnight and steered, without encountering 
enemy or suspicious vehicles, on the opposite course to List. When at 5:53 am Vm [05:33] 
stood, it saw a high explosive cloud in NNE. 

There, "V 1", Kapitaénleutnant von Eichhorn, had been rammed by the "G 12", the 
flotilla boat, at the level of the mooring gun as a result of an rudder failure. The two 
forward torpedoes of "V 1" detonated with terrible effects. "G 12" sank in a few minutes, 
but "V 1" could be kept buoyant despite the completely destroyed foredeck. Killinger, 
with the support of "V 6" and "G 10", which went alongside, taken in tow. The other 
boats of the two flotillas formed submarine protection, unless they had been sent ahead 
with the wounded and rescued. In addition, the airships "L 7" and "PL 25" as well as the 
small cruisers "Graudenz", "Pillau" and "Stralsund" pushed forward on the first radio 
message at high speed to the north the tug at 1:30 a.m. Vm. [01:30] the locks at 
Wilhelmshaven. 35 men of "V 1" were dead, 14, including the commanding officer, were 
wounded. With "G 12" the chief of the 5th flotilla, Korvettenkapitén von dem Knesebeck, 
and 43 people, officers and men, found their downfall. 


While the outpost forces were still crossing the Helgoland Bay to secure the tug, 
four airships rose again to attack England at noon on September 8th. As usual, the 
destination of the big ships was London. Only "L 9", Kapitaénleutnant Odo Loewe, who 
had to be attacked with a weaker counteraction because of his poor climbing ability, was 
supposed to go in that direction*”® 
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proceed on Middlesborough and there, in addition to other objects in this headquarters of 
the English blast furnace, in particular a large benzene factory, which is particularly 
important for the war economy in England, is pelted with bombs. 

Shortly after 10 pm. Nm. [22:00] "L 9" crossed the coast south of the Tees River. 
While a blast furnace was sighted on starboard and two lighted towns were addressed as 
South Bank and Grangetown, the town of Middlesborough appeared further west. The 
Tees itself was as a river On the other hand, on the Seal Sand, a winding road lit with 
bright lanterns was apparently reproduced, which was probably intended to mislead the 
airships; however, the determination of the location by the ironworks and the very 
characteristic location and shape of the localities could hardly be missed, which was 
supposed to be on the east side of the city, was not sighted. When the airship began 
throwing bombs at the place where the latter was supposed to be and continued this as far 
as the harbor area, almost all of the city's lights went out very quickly, so that other 
targets were no longer visible, so the commander stopped throwing the bombs two 
attempts to fly over the very extensive blast furnace plant further east and drop the rest of 
the bombs there. Under the influence of this, a blast furnace collapsed completely. 
Defense by artillery was nowhere to be found, so that an attack height of 2100 to 2300 m 
proved to be sufficient (Map 12). 

Of the other three airships, "L 11", Oberleutnant zur See Frhr. Von Buttlar, had to 
turn around shortly after disembarking due to failure of the starboard engine, while "L 
13", Kapitaénleutnant Mathy, and "L 14", Kapiténleutnant of the reserve Bocker, initially 
continued the journey westwards together. About 40 nm northeast of Yarmouth, 
Kapitanleutnant Mathy informed the commandant of "L 14" through a headlight that he 
himself intended to head for the Wafh and proceed from there to London via Cambridge. 
He would attack at 11 o'clock [23:00] and after the attack initially steer a quarter of an 
hour NW = course and therefore suggest that "L 14" should not attack until half an hour 
later in order to avoid a meeting over the city. This is how Kapitaénleutnant Bocker 
declared himself for his part, however, he intended to go overland north of Darmouth. 
When "L 14" approached the coast at 8:20 o’clock [20:20], an outpost steamer alerted it 
prematurely and several ships, apparently small cruisers, fired at the airship violently. It 
dodged to the north and crossed the coast at Cromer at 8.55 o’clock [20:55] Then, 
however, continued several times?” 
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the forward engine stopped, each time the ship sagging severely. Since the rear had also 
been out for two hours, the attack on London had to be abandoned. The next possible 
destination was Norwich, whose extensive industrial facilities, as well as the train station, 
were pelted with 1,600 kg explosive and incendiary bombs between 9:45 and 10:10 
o’clock [21:45 & 22:10] This resulted in powerful, long-lasting explosions, particularly 
in a large factory in the southwest of the city. At 10:50 o’clock [22:50], "L 14" passed the 
coast north of Yarmouth again seaward (Map 12). 

In the meantime "L 13", Kapiténleutnant Mathy, had temporarily fired at 8:25 
o’clock [20:25] from a guard vehicle, waited for darkness north of the Wash and did not 
steer with the wind over Kings Lynn and Cambridge to London until about 9 o’clock 
[21:00]. This way, counteraction did not take place at all Appearance: on the other hand, 
the illuminated towns and cities at the edges of the dark lowland offered the most 
favorable possible reference points for orientation. At 9:50 o’clock [21:50], detonations 
could be heard across the port, apparently from Yarmouth, where "L 14" was suspected 
to be in action. Then the light of London could be seen well north of Cambridge, and at 
11:35 o’clock [23:35] the airship was over the west end of the city on a clear day. The 
inner circle of Regent's Park, illuminated like a peace, provided a welcome starting point 
for the direction of the attack. Steering over the city on a southeast course at an altitude of 
2,800 m, Kapitanleutnant Mathy let the bombs begin slowly at 11:35 o’clock [23:35] near 
High Holborn. Immediately, however, 20 searchlights joined the ship, while a large 
number of batteries, fortunately at least not with incendiary projectiles, opened fire. "L 
13" then switched to rapid fire and at the same time rose in a zigzag to 3400 m. There the 
airship was almost safe after the HE grenade volleys had already come close to it. A 
small, thin cloud was enough to cover the headlights. The last bombs fell near the 
Holborn Viaduct at midnight. The effect was similar to that observed in Hull on the night 
of July 7th, a very extraordinary one, in particular that of the one 300 Ks bomb that had 
been taken away and a whole one in its funnel. The complex of lights disappeared in one 
fell swoop, but in spite of the good results the counteraction had on the whole proven to 
be so considerable that the commander stated in his report that in future the airships could 
only be briefly over the city on a clear day’ 
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and rarely go to individual destinations. As the ship marched back via Cambridge, 
blazing fires outshone the glow of London. At 1 o'clock [01:00] "L 13" took a course 
seaward and landed like the other airships at 9:10 a.m. [09:10] on September 9th in Hage. 

In a report in the "Times" of September 20, 1920, the way and effect of the "L13" 
is described in detail. Then the airship stood over Potter's Bar at 11.30 a.m. and dropped 
its first bombs 10 minutes later over Golders Green, where the airship commander 
suspected the airfield of Hendon, according to the English view. From there the route 
went via Primrose Hill and Regent's Park to Euston Station, where more bombs fell. Two 
incendiary rounds fell between Woburn and Upper Bedford Places and the third in Ruffel 
Square. An inn and bank building were destroyed on the way to Gray's Inn Road. 
Another bomb did great damage in the business districts of Farringdon Street, and also 
the quarters of the VI. Battalion from the London Regiment was hit by one of these. The 
greatest damage, however, was caused by 10 incendiary shells between Noble Street and 
Aldermanbury. In Liverpool Street, a bomb fell on a car-omnibus and another destroyed 
the Great Lastern Railway north of the station on a large scale. The airship only turned 
back NW over Liverpool Street. 

The attack was notable, according to the Times, for the certainty with which 
Mathy had found his way from the Wash to London, which he drove for the first time, 
and for the extraordinary cold-bloodedness with which he carried out the attack, though 
almost every one of the anti-cannon in London would have fired at the airship at 1,400 to 
5,000 m. The damage caused by the incendiary bullets in particular was, according to the 
Times, the most significant damage that England had ever suffered from an airship. In 
terms of monetary value alone, it amounted to a few 500,000 pounds. 


In the meantime, with the approach of the first new moon period after the ocean 
forces returned from the Baltic Sea venture, the time had come for a new venture for the 
entire ocean fleet. As such it was originally planned to contaminate the north exit of the 
Hoofden between Broken-Bank-Smiths Knoll and the 30siu border off the Dutch coast 
with mines in order to avoid the access routes from Harwich, which are frequently used 
by small cruisers, destroyers and submarines to lock down there to the German Bight. 
However, the chief of the Marine Corps appealed because it was injuring the?” 
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Trade between the Haaks lightship and England through the submarines stationed in 
Flanders south of the Texel-Wash line (at a latitude of 53° 10' N) must retain freedom of 
movement. Although now, after compiling the known movements of the enemy armed 
forces, they preferred the 30 nm belt off the Dutch coast, the fleet management also 
hoped to benefit from mine barriers, which were further north at the level of Swarte Bank 
lightship and east of the one already there German lock on display would be thrown. In 
this area, too, enemy armed forces had repeatedly been sighted, in particular submarines 
by airships, and even if it was doubtful whether and how far the barrier that had already 
been set up there would have been cleared by the enemy in the meantime, the fleet 
management believed that others had Blocking the approach of enemy forces, especially 
the English submarines, in this area at least endangered from this flank and also seriously 
affected the trade routes that led north of the Swarte Bank to the Dutch coast within the 
war zone. 

In order to make it more difficult to find and clear the mines to be laid out, this 
time, in accordance with war experience, not a long, continuous block, but a larger 
number of short, well-staggered partial blocks should be thrown. 

The leader of the IT Reconnaissance Group, Kontreadmiral Boedicker, Admiral 
Staff Officer Kapitaénleutnant Stapenhorst, was charged with carrying out the task. 

Enemy submarines had not been observed in the Heligoland Bay for a long time; 
perhaps the U-boat mine barrier in front of the Ems had already had a deterrent effect in 
this regard. A detonation observed there on 9 September by the I. Minesweeping Division 
was possibly due to the sinking of an enemy submarine in the lock. The assessment of the 
mine situation on the outlet routes was all the more difficult, even if airships had not 
reported any new closures anywhere in the German Bight and the minesweeping 
associations, after multiple searches, directed the route from the southern closure gap 
near Norderney to the west to beyond Borkum and between the declared mine-free 
through English barriers up to 50 nm northwest of Norderney. 

The enterprise was finally initiated on September 11th. While the cruisers 
"Stralsund" and "Regensburg" each took over 140 mines from a steamer on 
Wilhelmshaven Reede, airships and planes searched the inner German Bight for mines 
and submarines, and?” 
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when a general blockage of letters, telegrams, people and traffic began, the deep-sea fleet 
collected on the floodplain speeches of the Elbe and Jade, supposedly in order to set out 
for exercises in the Helgoland bay. 

But already in the course of the morning, more than the usual enemy observation 
forces were reported in the border area of the German Bight. At 7:30 p.m. Nm. [19:30] 
The aircraft "402" under Leutnant zur See Becker sighted a fast-diving submarine north 
of Terschelling. Thereupon three more aircraft took off, of which "213" under Leutnant 
zur See Martinengo at 11:40 am Vm. [11:40] discovered a destroyer of the "Nubian" 
class in the same area. It chased the machine, which was only 150 m high, under heavy 
artillery fire and was only turned off by the aircraft "99" and "245" under Ensign zur See 
Stenzel and Oberleutnant zur See Mans Attempts to attack him with bombs he dodged 
skillfully under constant fire. Then an hour later, on his return from the pursuit, "245" 
spotted a submarine moving west over water, which, however, immediately dived on 
approach and occupied it the dive site with four bombs. At 3:40 p.m., Nm [15:40] 
reported on the instructions of the commander of the reconnaissance forces to find out 
more, in particular about the armed forces behind it. The aircraft "258", Oberleutnant zur 
See Geissler, in the same area again two submarines in the keel line, one of which it 
threw three bombs before diving from 1200 m with no apparent effect. Immediately 
afterwards dived 5 nm further east third opened, and was hit by a bomb on the tower 
before it disappeared again. The aircraft "471" under Leutnant zur See Korndorff also hit 
at 8:25 pm [20:25] a submarine in rapid diving occupied with 10 bombs. 

Around 4 p.m. Nm. [16:00] there were also two airships, "L 9" and "L 14" in the 
area of Borkumriff, of which the former, Kapiténleutnant Odo Loewe, advanced as far as 
the area between the German Swarte Bank and Dogger Bank locks, but without engaging 
any other enemy forces sift. "L 14", Kapitaénleutnant of the reserve Bocker, cleared north 
to about 60 nm west of Bovbjerg and stopped 30 to 50 nm north of the English barrier at 
Borkumriff shortly before and after 5 pm Nm. [17:00] Numerous Dutch fish steamers and 
around 6 pm. [18:00] Just such about 50 nm west of Horns-Riff, without initially 
attaching particular importance to this fact. 

Also in the course of the afternoon the submarines "U 19", "U 28", "U 43 "," U 44 
"and" U 16 "left in order to occupy waiting positions on the line between Sylt and 
Humber north of the direction of advance of the fleet (Map 13). The boats should have”! 
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keep their F.T. facility ready to receive for as long as possible and remain at its post until 
called, but not longer than two days. Another boat, "U 32", had to take up position in the 
middle between the southern point of the mine barriers to be deployed and the island of 
Texel. For this purpose, it had set sail earlier than the others to meet its own armed forces 
at night. After being released from its position, it was to begin the march to Ostend. 

At 6 p.m. Nm. [18:00] the leader of the II Reconnaissance Group, Kontreadmiral 
Boedicker, left on S.M.S. "Graudenz", Fregattenkapitén Piillen, accompanied by 7 boats 
of the 2nd Flotilla, Korvettenkapitén Schuur, with the small cruisers "Regensburg", 
Korvettenkapitain Heuberer, "Pillau", Fregattenkapitin Mommsen, and "Stralsund", 
Fregattenkapitain Weniger, the Jade. He was originally supposed to reach the restricted 
area from the lock gap near Norderney on the shortest route, only from the perspective of 
the Dutch islands, but now chose the detour east and north of the English lock near 
Borkumriff with consideration for the submarines reported to Terschelling and controlled 
from 8 o'clock. Nm from a point about 50 nm north-west of Texel (Map 13). 

At 9:30 o’clock [21:30] he was followed by Kontreadmiral Hipper with the battle 
cruisers "Seydlitz", Kapitan zur See v. Egidy, "Derfflinger", Kapitaén zur See Heinrich, "Vv. 
d. Tann ", Kapitén zur See Hahn and the first leader of the torpedo boats, Commodore 
Hartog, on the small cruiser" Rostock ", Korvettenkapitaén Otto Feldmann, with the IX. 
Flotilla (6 boats), Korvettenkapitaén Goehle, on the same route. You should be at 5 a.m. 
[05:00] reach a point about 50 nm north-west of Terschelling in order to cover the retreat 
of the mine cruisers and possibly cut off enemy forces that were advancing. In the dark, 
the cruiser "Rostock" with three torpedo boat groups 4 nm in front of "Seydlitz" formed 
the vanguard and starboard and port side cover. 

From 11 o’clock [11:00] onwards the main body followed with a 14 nm march, 
consisting of the Ist, III and II squadrons under Vizeadmiral Schmidts, Vizeadmiral 
Scheer and Kontreadmiral Mauve, a total of 14 capital ships and 7 older ships of the line, 
accompanied by 4 small cruisers of the IV. Reconnaissance group, as well as SMS 
"Kolberg" and S.M.S. "Hamburg" as march protection and 37 torpedo boats. When it got 
light, the majority intended to stand about 20 nm behind the battlecruisers. On the Elbe 
was S.M.S. "Nautilus" with a mine load in intensified readiness. 





1) Vizeadmiral Ehrhard Schmidt had received the Ist Squadron for the sick 
Vizeadmiral Eckermann.**” 
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While the battlecruisers were still leaving, was set at 9.35 p.m. Nm [21:35] 
reported from the Eider lightship that an outpost steamer on the Helgoland-Eider guard 
line had observed a detonation and headlights in a north-westerly direction; 20 minutes 
later, two heavy cannons were heard in the same direction on Norderney, Wangeroog and 
Helgoland. However, such alarm messages were often based on hallucinations: therefore 
they were not given any serious significance in this case either. 

The mine cruisers had received orders to break off the operation if they 
encountered enemy counteraction and to throw the mines outside the specified sea area 
only in emergencies for their own defense and with time adjustment. With strong sea 
lights and weak easterly winds, the advance proceeded without any special events. At 
10.20 p.m. Nm. [22:20] a short, not very loud F. T. signal was intercepted on the 500 m 
wave; at 12.45 o’clock [00:45] some merchant ships were passed. Then the boats of the II. 
flotilla steamed up to sit down with a crew each on the starboard side of "Graudenz" and 
"Regensburg" and on the port side of "Pillau" and "Stralsund". In this way they allowed 
the cruisers to maneuver freely to the east while the mine was being laid in the event of 
enemy counteraction, but they themselves stood on the side facing the enemy and were 
then able to attack unhindered. 

At 2 a.m. [02:00] the cruisers separated into two groups of one leading and one 
mine-laying ship in order to head for the starting points of the three squadron barriers to 
be laid out by each group (Map 13). In this location, there was a deviation from the 
original draft of the fleet management in that all barriers were laid 5 nm further west and 
the southern partial barrier in a slightly different direction, in order to meet the repeatedly 
stated requirement under all circumstances, under no circumstances to the east of 4° east 
mines and to keep the area free of mines up to 30 nm from the Dutch coast. For this, the 
concession to the neutrals in the war zone declaration of February 4, 1915 was decisive, 
to spare neutral shipping as far as possible, but also to consider one's own submarines, 
which travel in winter when weather and sea conditions around Scotland, had to rely on 
this route again for their long-distance operations. The mines were with 2:15 a.m. to 3:24 
a.m. Vm. [02:15 to 03:24] (12. IX.) With 20 nm travel undisturbed and unobserved by the 
enemy laid out. For each partial dam there were an average of 45 mines at irregular 
intervals of 50 to 250 m, the depth of which alternated between 2.5 and 4.5 m below the 
spring mean low water.°”° 
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The navigational location of the barriers could be considered to be accurate to within 2 
nm. After completing their task, the cruiser groups marched back separately with attached 
torpedo boats to the meeting point with the battle cruisers, which they had at 5:20 a.m. 
Vm. [05:20] sighted. 

Meanwhile between 2 and 5 o'clock Vm. [02:00 & 05:00] also four airships, "L7", 
Kapitaénleutnant Stabbert, "PL 25", Hauptmann Manger, "L11", Oberleutnant zur See 
Frhr. von Buttlar and "L 13", Kapitaénleutnant Mathy, ascended from Tondern, Hage and 
Nordholz to join The commanded positions at Terschelling, with the commander of the 
reconnaissance forces, or 120 nm north-west and north of Heligoland, become light (Map 
13). Enemy forces, however, were nowhere seen. At 6.40 a.m. [06:40] the battle cruisers 
turned around, while the II. Reconnaissance Group and "L11" formed their rear cover in 
the arc from north to west. 

The advance of the majority had also gone according to plan. It went to the 
notification of the completion of the task soon after 6 a.m. Vm. [06:00] about 90 nm west 
of Heligoland on the opposite course and, in view of the enemy submarines reported to 
Terschelling the day before, chose the return route between the English barriers and north 
of the German Heligoland barrier. Admiral v. Pohl, since "there were no targets." If, of 
course, the airships had not been deployed again exclusively in the closest tactical 
connection with the fleet, but at least in part for long-range reconnaissance that only 
spanned the border area of the German Bight, the fleet command would probably have 
been Already at that time when it was learned that the number of inferior but very 
valuable enemy forces were at sea at the same time. Probably, in the case of the excellent 
air reconnaissance, certain but always negative preconditions would again arise for 
further advances for which so often sought "Partial success" have resulted. 

At the beginning of September, with the end of the coal strike, the activity of the 
British naval forces had become livelier again. From September 2nd to 5th, the battle 
fleet, accompanied by L, II. and III. Cruiser Squadron and the IV Light Cruiser Squadron 
stood in the northern North Sea and held combat exercises and night shooting, the 
destroyers refilled with fuel in the port so that they were always ready to accompany the 
fleet if an advance south was required as a result of German movements. Then from 
September 7th to 9th the II. Cruiser squadron with destroyer escort from Rosyth to 
Horns-Riff and back marched without sighting German armed forces.°™4 
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From the 8th to the 10th the VII Cruiser Squadron proceeded on a similar advance from 
Scapa to the Skagerrak, with two destroyers ramming each other in the fog with a steamer, 
and from 10th to 12th September they crossed, while the battle fleet in the bases was 
ready for immediate departure, the I. and III. Battle cruiser squadrons with the Ist and 
2nd light cruiser squadrons and 16 destroyers in the central North Sea, while mine-layers 
advanced against the German Bight in order to contaminate it again with mines. The 
occurrence of a large number of submarines at Terschelling was undoubtedly closely 
connected here with: on the other hand, a causal connection between the British mining 
enterprise and the advance of the German fleet can hardly be assumed, on the other hand, 
a causal connection between the British mining enterprise and the advance of the German 
fleet can hardly be assumed, otherwise the British battle fleet would not have lagged 
behind, even if it was more ready. However, it could be very disastrous for the German 
fleet: as early as midday it was approaching the barriers that the British had just laid out. 
Already at 9:20 a.m. [06:20] (12. IX.) Had the marching protection of the IV 
reconnaissance group, Commodore v. Reuter, driving through a lot of floating wood and 
wreckage: then S.M.S. "Munich", Fregattenkapitén von Schlick, roughly in the 
connecting line between the two previously known British mine barriers at 10:30 a.m. 
[10:30] of about 800 m to each other in the direction east / west. During the attempt to 
shoot these mines, a third one was observed on the rear and then left the minefield and "V 
161" was instructed to pull it down. Since "Munich" did not report this as urgent, with the 
rest of the FT traffic being interrupted, the fleet did not receive the message until 10:50 
o’clock [10:50] , after the squadrons were already in the mine-contaminated area. Before 
that, however, were already in the northern side cover of boats The 2nd half flotilla, 
Kapiténleutnant Hans Kolbe, who was in the submarine protection for the 3rd Squadron, 
also reported mines and shot them down (Map 13), although initially the fleet 
management gave the impression that it was It was only after the fleet management had 
changed course three lines to the south in order to get out of the supposedly drifting 
minefield that the radio messages received in the meantime revealed that anchored mines 
had also been sighted*”° 
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Squadrons from the deep preparation formation in which they had previously driven, 
immediately in keel line. The march protection was brought close to the main body and 
the commander of the reconnaissance forces received orders to unlock and follow the 
battlecruisers and the small cruisers of the II reconnaissance group also in the keel line. 
After a distance of around 17 nm, the fleet swiveled 8 lines to port in order to go around 
north of the German Helgoland barrier. 

Six minutes later, S.M.S. "Munich" anew two mines of the same type as before, 
which were anchored in the NE-SW direction at a distance of about 2000 m. During the 
shooting, the observer in the crow's nest reported another, then 8 to 10 others Mines lay 
at irregular intervals of 30 to 40 m at depths of about 3 to 6 m below the water surface, 
direction NE-SW and were not laid out in a row as usual, rather it gave the impression 
that they were from both sides of the Mine-layers, probably fish steamer, would have 
been thrown (Map 13). The fleet immediately hooked it to starboard, then returned to its 
old course and continued towards the peace position of the Amrum Bank lightship. 

About 15 nm west of the latter, S.M.S. "Munich" around 1:50 am for the third 
time two ball mines, this time of smaller size, anchored roughly in the direction -ONO. 
While they were being shot down, in the western extension of the barrier, betrayed by the 
two surface levels, only 3000 m from "Munich" and only 500 m port abeam of the ship of 
the line "Kaiser", "G 196" came across a mine standing under water. A strong detonation 
at the stern caused a white explosive cloud of steam and water, which made it much more 
difficult to see the stern. "G 192" and "G 195" immediately came alongside and brought 
steel lines under the boat, while 7 dead and 8 wounded were brought to "G 195". Since 
the boat was initially expected to sink, the torpedoes and artillery ammunition were used 
handed over to the other boats and the heating oil pumped over. However, thanks to the 
excellent work of the three chief machinists, especially the chief machinist Geerken of "G 
192", all departments of the boat except for the three aft to swing the lead were able to be 
held. Towed by "G 189" while the other two stayed alongside, the boat could be brought 
in to Wilhelmshaven with a journey of about 5 nm.*”° 
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The fleet immediately turned south, with S.M.S. "Nassau", Kapitan zur See 
Kothner, also on the starboard of the line at 2:40 o’clock [14:40], about 3 nm southwest 
of the scene of the torpedo boat accident and only about 5000 m from the ship, through 
the distance measuring device sighted two more mines, which only now and then. The 
area west of Amrum-Bank, in which the minesweeping divisions had already cleared 
enemy barriers several times during the war, turned out to be mine-contaminated for the 
third time. Of the minesweeping divisions, the III. in the harbour; The I, like the 2nd half 
flotilla of the auxiliary minesweeping flotilla of the North Sea, was in the lock gap of 
Norderney, so it was also out of the question for piloting the fleet. Nevertheless, thanks to 
the excellent organization, which was created for the passage of mine-prone areas, the 
return march was possible without larger losses are carried out. 


Already on the following day (13. IX.) Around noon "L 11", "L 13" and "L 14" 
rose again to attack London. Soon after midnight, however, the airships had strong 
westerly winds with gusts of up to 20 m/sec. to fight so hard that "L 11", Oberleutnant 
zur See Frhr. v. Buttlar, at 2:30 a.m. Vm. [02:30] about 30 nautical miles east of 
Orfordness gave up the advance because it seemed hopeless to him to reach the coast 
before daybreak. One and a half hours later, for the same reason, "L 14", Lieutenant 
Commander of Reserve Bocker, turned around after the rear middle engine had failed. 
Only "L 13", Lieutenant Mathy, continued the advance to London. The commander had 
intended to reach the destination by avoiding the defense at Harwich and Yarmouth via 
Winterton, Norwich and Cambridge, but was at 8:15 pm [20:15] about 40 nm northeast of 
Winterton was forced to swerve south by a thunderstorm and has not been able to get out 
of the clouds since then. When the airship carefully pierced the cloud cover at 11.40 
o’clock [23:40]. to determine the ship's location, it received ineffective fire from a 
dimmed ship at a height of about 700 m. Then, through a hole in the cloud cover, a 
beacon and a small strip of the coast came into view for a short time, from the course of 
which it was concluded that "L 13" was over Orfordness. The wind measurements 
transmitted by Bruges indicated southerly to southwesterly winds The commandant 
therefore set a course for London from there in the hope of carrying out the attack until 
about # a.m. [04:00] and, assuming a wind force of 10 m/sec. At war-like height, until 
dawn 
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to be able to leave the mainland again. An effective defense was not expected given the 
degree of cloudiness. 

At 12:40 o’clock [00:40] the ship was again under fire without the use of 
searchlights, dodged to the north, but at 1 a.m. was again exposed to heavy bombardment 
with incendiary projectiles and other ammunition. At the same time, 6 searchlights 
searched for the ship moving at an altitude of 2,400 m. One hit went almost vertically 
from below into the passage, penetrated two gas cells, the gasoline line and the F.T.-cable: 
no doubt, the ship was over Harwich. The intention of going upwind to bomb the town 
was not given up until immediately after the hit, but for a different reason, the port engine 
cut out. In order to avoid the defensive fire, there was nothing left but to throw the 
ammunition into the open field. Detecting the ship's drift and course from the burning 
incendiary bombs, the commander turned away from the coast and began the march back. 
In the meantime, the two gas cells hit were about 15 to 20 v. H. expired. In order to hold 
the ship, 800 kg of petrol had to be dropped before it even reached the Dutch coast. 
Another 500 kg of inventory, oil and cooling water were thrown into the Ems, then "L 
13" stood at 5:20 o'clock Vm. [05:20] Over Hage and, as there were clouds all around 
and two thunderstorms were nearby, landed before sunrise. The whole thing the ship was 
covered with dewdrops due to the high moisture content of the air. As a result, in 
connection with the previous gas loss, it had become very difficult and hit so hard on 
landing that all the gondola struts and the lower ends of the two side bolts were bent and 
a longitudinal beam broke: however, the damage was restored in four days. 

On September 15, "L 11", Oberleutnant zur See Frhr. Von Buttlar, rose again to 
long-distance operations, but did not make it to London on this journey either. Headwind, 
low clouds and warm temperatures made it difficult to advance and climb to greater 
heights, and at 10:15 o’clock [22:15], "L 11" was suddenly taken under fire from various 
sides by dimmed vehicles close to the English coast near Haisborough at an altitude of 
1700 m in response to the star signal of a ship. These had not been noticed beforehand 
and apparently had only weighed on the ship as close as possible. Even the immediate 
dropping of four petrol barrels was not enough at the high temperature to bring "L 11" to 
a Safe height, so that the ammunition without a precise target on the vehicles and four 
artillery pieces on the coast, that returned fire which were roughly when the first Bombs 
had to be dropped.*°* 
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A large pillar of fire and two particularly powerful detonations suggested that the 
airship's bombs had some success after all. Although the latter rose quickly to 2,750 m, 
with the engine in front temporarily stalling due to the great lean angle, it took about 10 
minutes to shake off the enemy. The landing took place in Nordholz shortly after 4 a.m. 
Vm. 

Three days later (September 19) a letter from the Chief of the Admiralty's Staff, 
Admiral v. Holtzendorff, of September 16, after which the Chief of the General Staff of 
the Field Army had approached him with the proposal to only throw at the docks and port 
facilities again for the time being when attacking London, but not to attack the city of 
London itself while those were too Opponents stopped bothering the open German cities. 
In the interests of naval warfare and the importance of the air strikes against the City, the 
chief of the Admiralty's staff had not been able to fully agree to this proposal, but in 
future he recommended that air strikes within the cleared parts of London be restricted to 
the banks of the Thames as far as possible and in particular to protect the northern parts 
of the city, which are exclusively inhabited by the poorer population, as far as possible. 
Thereupon the fleet chief decided to interrupt the long-distance operations at all until 
darker nights came again and to use the attack airships primarily to clear up the mine 
situation in the German Bight. 


The following from the fleet enterprise from 11./12. Mine findings and 
subsequent reports received on the movements of enemy armed forces (Map 13) showed 
that the English mines could almost certainly not be laid out until the night in which the 
German light cruisers threw the mines east of the Swarte Bank barrier and the deep-sea 
fleet had advanced west. The sea area, especially the area around the Amrum Bank, 
where German vessels also fished regularly, had previously been overflown so often by 
airships and airplanes that had the task of looking for mines, most recently by "L 14" on 
Afternoon before the advance that it could rightly be considered mine-free up to that 
point, but on September 11th, as I have only now learned, without being sighted by the 
German airships, numerous enemy forces were on or even within on the Terschelling- 
Horns-Riff line and even on September 12th to the south of the Dogger Bank, even if 
mine ships were with them*” 
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had not been sighted, the mine barriers had to be linked to their appearance. 

By September 19, mines were found in 152 B, 147 B, 148 B, 130 €, 085 B, 099 B, 
and allegedly also in 0.89 B VII by an airship (text sketches 9 and 10). Only on the way 
east of the Amrum - Bank lock up to List no mines were found; This route was therefore 
passable for submarines, even if it was still doubtful whether there would be further 
barriers further north between List and Horns Reef. On the other hand, the exit to the 
north west of the Amrum Bank had to be regarded as contaminated in its entire extent. In 
the opinion of the fleet management, it was not immediately obvious whether and what 
special intentions the enemy had pursued with this contamination, it was possible that he 
would block the main route of the submarines and torpedo boats to the north or the 
currently very little used route for merchant shipping wanted to paralyze. It was also 
conceivable, but less likely, that this blocking of the northern exit from the Helgoland 
Bay meant the flank cover for an undertaking planned for example against the German or 
Danish coast north of the contaminated area. Perhaps the new barriers, which could also 
be seen as a response to the continued contamination of the Thames estuary, the Downs, 
etc. by the submarines of Flanders, which the British found very annoying, were only the 
prelude to an even more extensive contamination of the German Bight which was to be 
expected in the long nights to come, perhaps also from English submarines. The effect on 
the further warfare of the high seas and submarines could not be taken seriously enough. 
The further freedom of movement of the armed forces depended to a considerable extent 
on the efficiency of the minesweeping units. They therefore had to be greatly increased 
immediately. First of all, however, it was necessary to clear and keep the roads through 
the southern locking gap near Norderney to the west and northwest and through the 
northern gap to the north free of mines. In any case, mine clearance work had to be 
promoted with all available means. However, it was already evident that with the 
insufficient number of mine sweeping units, it would take a long time before the north 
exit could be used again by the high seas units. 

With the new barriers, a mine blockade of the German Bight had in fact been 
deliberately initiated by the British, through which in the course of time German over- 
and underwater forces hoped to make it completely impossible to enter and leave the 
German Bight. Had already between June and August 1915 and earlier?!” 
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Admiral Jellicoe endeavors to enforce this with the Admiralty, emphasizing that the 
extent of the mine contamination should only be limited by the number of mines that can 
be produced. Such a mine blockade 
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would be the natural addition to the form of wide blockade that has now been adopted in 
order to at least protect oneself against sudden failures and attacks by the German fleet. 
However, the Admiralty, more offensively directed than the fleet chief, was initially 
unable to accept this idea because it was a restriction®!! 
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the movements of the English submarines and naval forces in these waters as a natural 
consequence of extensive mine contamination (1). It was not until the operation of the 
"Meteor" and the activity of the German mining submarines that the Admiralty converted 
to the view of the fleet chief; fortunately, however, the English mine material was still so 
technically inadequate that the German fleet suffered significant losses as a result of the 
new English measure. In the meantime, the increased risk of mines and submarines in 
front of the approach points of the German Bight was felt very unpleasant by the 
incoming and outgoing submarines, and soon these areas were almost considered to be 
for the German submarines more dangerous than anything else they had to endure 
counteraction in their remote operations. 

The work to find and clear the enemy barriers, carried out according to the 
instructions of the commander of the reconnaissance forces and partly only permitted 
during aerial reconnaissance due to the great distances of the work area from the bases, 
was delayed considerably as a result of frequent periods of bad weather and fog. The 
minesweeping associations involved, I. and II. Minesweeping Division, 
Korvettenkapitaén Bobfien and Kapitaénleutnant Wolfram, as well as the auxiliary 
Minesweeping flotilla of the North Sea, Korvettenkapitén Krah, had to do with it for 
months, supported by airships, airplanes and barrier breakers, whereby they usually used 
Heligoland as a base and alternated on a weekly basis, that always the I. or HI. 
minesweeping division and one of the two semi-flotillas of the auxiliary Minesweeping 
flotilla, Kapitaénleutnant der Reserve Arndt and Kapiténleutnant Thele, were at work (1). 
First the area south and west of the peace position of the Amrum Bank lightship was 
attacked: but it was not until 19 September that the first part of a lock was found and 11 
mines cleared. In the further course of the work it turned out that, in contrast to earlier, it 
was a long, very irregular barrier, in which mines of a new construction, with 





1) Jellicoe: The Grand Fleet, 1914-1918, page 249. 

2) Structure of the mine search associations on September 11, 1915: I. 
Minesweeping division: “T 103", "T 42", “T 43", “T 44", “T 45"\"T 70"."T 74","T 75", 
“T 76", "T 78", “T 79","T 80", “T 81", “T 85". IIL. Minesweeping Division: "T 92", “T 
35", "T 38", “T 40", “T 72", ,,T 73",, A 22 ",,,A 23","M 1", ,,.M 2", ,.M 3", ,.M 4", .M 
7", .M 8", ,,.M 9", ,,.M 23". Auxiliary Minesweeping flotilla of the North Sea: fish steamer 
"Henry Pickenpack". Ist half flotilla: fish steamer ,,Tyr", ,,v. Hindenburg", ,, Peter Deuh", 
Heinrich Bruns", ,,Krefeld", ,,Fro", ,,Blticher". ,,Dietrich Schmidt". 2nd half flotilla: Fish 
steamer ,, Volksdorf", ,,A. Upmeyer", ,,Saale", ,,Direktor Schwarz", ,,Ottensen" ,,Georg", 
,,Othmarschen", ,,Island", ,,Grete Frerichs".>!” 
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a lever arm under the mine vessel and painted dirty yellow-green with brown serpentine 
lines to protect against sight, were thrown on zigzag courses, sometimes in groups of 
about 16 mines, sometimes widely dispersed at intervals of 200 to 250 m, which makes 
the determination the expansion of the lock was made extremely difficult. The depths 
were also irregular. Some of the mines were only | to 2 m under water and therefore put 
even the shallow minesweepers at risk at low tide. Fortunately, the new English design 
with mechanical instead of electrical ignition turned out to be so inadequate that even 
violent running up of the boats in rough seas did not detonate the mines. . 

The first loss occurred on October 7th, when “T 43" of the I. Minesweeping 
Division hit a mine with the bow rudder. The explosion tore the forecastle down to the 
forward tower: the commander and two men lost their lives, three became heavy injured 
and the boat sank after an hour, unsuccessfully underpinned by two others with steel lines. 
A second accident occurred just two days later. This time the fish steamer “A. Upmeyer ", 
Oberleutnant zur See der Reserve Harder, from the 2nd half flotilla of the auxiliary 
minesweeping flotilla 30 nm north of Heligoland on a mine. This detonated under the 
stern while the crew was busy hauling in the device, resulting in the loss of 10 dead and 
one seriously wounded. 

The boat sunk. However, further work on the Amrum bank proceeded without 
losses. They were interrupted for a few days in mid-October, as the 1st half flotilla of the 
auxiliary minesweeping flotilla also took a route from the lock gap near Norderney to the 
northwest about 30 nm from Norderney on a route previously only used by the barrier 
breakers in a width of about 3 nm had found an anchored mine barrier in the east-west 
direction and thus this outlet route also proved to be closed. Then the HI Minesweeping 
Division orders to determine the extent of the newly found barrier immediately and to 
search the way from Norderney to it, while the auxiliary minesweeping flotilla was to 
find a mine-free route beyond the barrier to the north and north-northwest. During the 
work, the minesweepers had to be secured by two airships and aircraft. The III 
Minesweeping division on October 18, pushed eight times through the barrier with 
deployed equipment, detonating 7 mines in the equipment and on this and the following 
day also determined the east and west ends of the same (tertiary sketch 10). A route taken 
by the Ist half flotilla of the auxiliary minesweeping flotilla*'? 
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searched at the same time from 113 € over 116 € to 088 e, turned out to be mine-free, but 
was too narrow to be considered for units other than light armed forces, and also for these 
only to run out. It was only considered for the fleet in an emergency, especially since the 
area about 45 nm north of the barrier could not be considered mine-proof according to 
(albeit erroneous) airship reports. 

At the time, the latter only applied to the routes immediately below the coast to 
the west and north. Since further mine contamination in the border area of the German 
Bight could practically not be prevented in the opinion of the fleet management, which at 
that time could not yet decide to deploy counter barriers, it initially seemed to her that the 
route east of the Amrum Bank via List to Horns- Reef to be the only viable north. For the 
passage, which was practically tested by the outpost forces on the night of October 19, it 
was planned to lay out two lightships at night. In clear weather, the path turned out to be 
usable for the entire ocean-going fleet. From here, if necessary, you should not proceed 
under the coast to Horns Reef, but from Lister Tief in a north-westerly to west-north- 
westerly direction, so that the movements of your own naval forces cannot be seen from 
the Danish coast. This area was therefore searched several times in the course of the 
month by the Auxiliary minesweeping flotilla without any mines being found, which was 
true. In contrast, in the area west of the Amrum Bank, 203 (of 530) mines were cleared in 
around 40 working days from mid-September to the end of October, with the Auxiliary 
minesweeping flotilla's method of clearing with a heavy search line or a newly invented 
cutting gripper again proving its worth. 

Given the uncertainty about the real extent of the mine contamination of the 
German Bight, according to English data only 4498 mines in 1915, the strategic effect 
was considerable. It could only occur, of course, because the unfavorable geographical 
location of the German bases prevented the high seas forces from having other outlets 
and inlets than the funnel-shaped and narrow Heligoland Bay. A complete overview of 
the minesweeping work from the middle of September to the end of October 1915 is 
given in Sketch 10. The fact that the enemy was watching this work emerged from the 
fact that several enemy submarines were reported in the corner of Vyl-Feuerfchiff- 
Graadyp-List-heading buoy also attack the German submarines leaving the narrowed 
northern exit. The laying out of network barriers or submarine mines came in?! 
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this area was out of the question, as it had to remain passable for our own submarines. 
However, in order not to leave the enemy submarines completely undisturbed and to 
surprise them by day or by dusk, the Ist Torpedo Boat Flotilla, Korvettenkapitan 
Tegtmeyer, based on cunning, made forays into this area from September 20, often 
together with airmen; but without special means of attack such as nets with bombs, kites 
with explosive cartridges and depth charges, the testing of which the technical test 
commission had not yet completed, these ventures proved to be ineffective. "U 19", 
Kapiténleutnant Constantin Kolbe, who ambushed the enemy submarines there from 
September 22nd to 25th, did not attack either. On the other hand, "SL 3", Oberleutnant 
zur See Guido Wolfs, was taken under fire on the 21st near Horns-Riff by the English 
submarine "E 4" consisting of three guns with special smoke path projectiles. The airship 
immediately rose to 1,450 m and dropped three bombs that struck 30 to 50 m from the 
submarine. This emerged while large oil stains were spreading on the surface of the sea: 
but although the pleasure ship, descending to 300 m, crossed over the dive site for a long 
time, the attack did not occur. On this day (September 21), the List pilots also sighted 
enemy submarines at Horns-Riff several times and bombed them. 

On September 25, the activity of the enemy submarines began to intensify again 
off the Ems. There the barrier breaker "Venetia", Kapitanleutnant of the Reserve of 
Kerstiens, was hit by a submarine torpedo while searching mine-free routes and was lost 
in the Riffgat. Another submarine was reported by "U 44" 50 nm north of Borkum and a 
third 15 nm north of Borkum was sighted twice by aircraft. As a countermeasure, the 
underground mine barrier north of the mouth of the Ems was opened by S.M.S. "Pelikan", 
Korvettenkapitién Otto v. Biilow, extended by 3.5 nm to the south, mine clearance 20, 
depth setting 12 m under low spring water. 


As is so often the case with the appearance of enemy submarines off the Ems, 
rumors of an imminent major offensive by enemy naval forces reappeared. According to 
news from the agents on the 25th, this was supposed to be directed against the mouth of 
the Scheldt in cooperation with the British and French fleets. In Holland, extensive 
preparations for the demolition of bridges and railway lines in the area of Vlissingen 
would have been uncovered, which should have taken place on the night of September 
26th. Other circumstances too, such as troop gatherings a 
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in Tilbury, the arrival of British monitors in Dunkirk, the withdrawal of the Belgian 
troops from the western front, perhaps to land them on Belgian or Dutch soil by sea, did 
indeed seem to indicate a major combined operation against the north wing of the 
German western front. On the other hand, much spoke, such as the development of the 
Dardanelles enterprise, the navigational difficulties on the Flemish coast, the strong 
fortifications of the Dutch and the dangers of violating their neutrality against such a 
daring enterprise. If, in the opinion of the fleet management, such an event could hardly 
be prevented by the use of the high seas, but rather delayed for a few days at most, it 
considered it necessary, on the basis of the information available, to reinforce the outpost 
forces immediately and not to allow a ship of the line to enter the port and to keep the 
largest possible number of submarines ready. The latter measure was facilitated by the 
fact that no more submarines had been sent to the trade war since September 18, as a 
result of the disagreements already indicated with the political leadership. In addition, 
extensive airship reconnaissance was ordered as far as the Hoofden and to the north-west, 
in order, if possible, to find out in good time the meeting of the British bulk in a 
preparatory position to be expected there. Although very favorable conditions for the 
action and deployment of the German high seas forces had to be found in the 
implementation of the announced undertaking in order to strike, in the opinion of the fleet 
chief the decision on this was not up to him, but to the Supreme War Command. The 
situation has since cleared up. 

When the long-awaited hostile land offensive broke out on the western front on 
September 28, the operations from the sea did not go beyond the scope of the usual 
bombardment of the Flemish coast. The news up to now had been exaggerated and the 
deep sea fleet returned to normal outpost duty after having been at sea on the 23rd for 
exercises in the Helgoland Bay.” 
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13. Flanders and the naval war. 
IL. 


As early as mid-August it had become livelier again off the Flemish coast. 
Comprehensive preparations for a more effective bombardment of the German positions 
had by then been concluded on the British side. Since during the preceding years of peace, 
ship-to-ship artillery combat had been the focus of training in both the British and 
German navies, this required the development of a special firing method. In both cases 
the basis is the observation of the impacts. As simple as this is relatively easy at sea, it 
becomes difficult when shooting against land targets, especially in such a confusing area 
as the dune area of the Flemish coast represents, and from such great distances as were 
considered necessary by the English side so as not to expose the ship too much to the 
danger of mines and submarines. The observation of the impacts by airplanes was only in 
the beginning and turned out to be unreliable because of the F.T. technical difficulties of 
the fast transmission of airplane reports to the ship; The English seaplanes also failed 
because of their poor launching abilities even in the slightest swell. On the English side, 
however, they found a way out of these difficulties that was just as strange as possible 
with the peculiarity of the flat and evenly sloping Flemish coast. Tripods, each weighing 
5 tons and about 14 m high, were built from railroad tracks. These tripods were supposed 
to be placed on the seabed by steamers just off the coast, so that the platforms attached to 
the upper end only protruded slightly above the water and could hardly be noticed on the 
German side. From these Platforms, which were equipped with measuring instruments, 
the necessary observations were to be made during the shooting (1). Tests carried out on 
the Thames have shown the process to be feasible. Other difficulties arose during the first 
attempts at shooting the monitor, which has now been completed. The 12 inch turrets 
with which they are equipped 





1) Bacon: The Dover Patrol, page Tee" 
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came from the old ships of the line of the "Magnificent" class and showed signs of old 
age so markedly that it took a long time for the disturbances to be cleared up. A true copy 
of the Zeebrugge coast with the most important ones was made for the target practice at 
the Thames estuary Landmarks created. The bombardment itself, although more difficult 
in this way, should not be at anchor, but rather while under way, as there is a considerable 
counteraction of two 28 cm, one 30.5 cm - and 42 17 cm - and 20 cm guns and also had 
to take into account the danger of submarines. 

The evening of August 21 was set as the time of departure for the bombardment. 
However, the enterprise had to be postponed to the following evening due to bad weather. 
In the meantime, the Flanders torpedo boat flotilla with 6 boats, each with 4 mines on 
board, had contaminated the area between Nieuport- and SmalBank on the night of the 
21st in order to make it difficult for enemy strikers to approach from there. The following 
evening (August 22), the "A 5", "A .1 3" and "A 14" departed again to wage a trade war 
off the Scheldt estuary at night, while the "A. 15" cruised as an outpost boat off Ostend. 
Around the same time an English force of ships and vehicles of all kinds (their number is 
given as more than 100) assembled at Galloper and steered via the Noord Hinder 
lightship to the southwest end of the Thornton Bank, while torpedo boats marked the 
latter with light buoys and then enlighten against the coast. 

Shortly before midnight, the torpedo boat "A 15", reserve first lieutenant at sea in 
the Gutermann, sighted two enemy destroyers at the Middelkerke Bank; but only when it 
gave a radio message about the encounter did the latter turn to "A.15" and tried to cut it 
off from the coast. At 12:08 o’clock [00:08] the battle began at 16k, four minutes later “A. 
15 "the first hit, but at the same time the rear destroyer, hit twice, shrouded in smoke and 
smoke, sank astern. 12:13 o’clock [00:13] was shot at the “A 15" steering gear and rudder 
line, followed by hits in the front boiler room, the steam pipeline and the rear tower . The 
engine had to be abandoned and the boat ran in a circle towards the pursuing destroyer. 
At that moment, however, the latter also broke off the engagement, withdrew to the other, 
and at 12:20 o’clock [00:20] both slowly retreated in a westerly direction. 

"A 15" had received a total of eight to ten hits of 10.5 cm caliber, but apparently 
only one of the enemy shells had exploded and the aft torpedo tube had been torn 
overboard*!® 
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emergency signals now fired, the secret items sunk, the war flag recovered: then the crew 
left the sinking ship under three cheers for His Majesty the Emperor on the command of 
the commanding officer, in order to save themselves partly by swimming and partly in 
the dinghy towards the coast. 

From there the gunfire had been observed and a radio message picked up at the 
same time, but it was so mutilated that it contained no information about the sender or the 
events. The torpedo boats “A 4", Oberleutnant zur See Boldemann," A 12", 
Oberleutnant zur See Weishaupt, and" A 16 ", Oberleutnant zur See Hormel, lying in 
Ostend, immediately opened up steam, and at 2 o'clock [02:00] "A 12 "ran and an hour 
later at the Ostend Bank found the dinghy with nine survivors, including three wounded. 
When at 6 a.m. [06:00] enemy forces were reported off the coast, the boats received 
orders to enter immediately: however, "A 14", Leutnant zur See Karl Ganguin, later 
reinforced by "A 12", continued the search, but remained, as it turned out later, on far 
south of where the torpedo boat went down. 

In the meantime, without being observed from land, the enemy forces had set two 
tripods with the observation platforms on the ground at the positions ordered (text sketch 
11), while five fighter planes from Dunkirk were crossing over the ships for anti-aircraft 
defense. Around 6 a.m. [06:00] (23 August) from Zeebrugge 7 monitors, 9 destroyers, 6 
to 10 commercial steamers and a large number (about 40) fish steamers were counted, 
without it being possible to make out what they intended in the hazy weather. It is true 
that all German aircraft took off immediately, except for the fighter aircraft, which was 
kept ready to repel the anticipated air raids, but low clouds, down to 200 m, did not allow 
them to attack with bombs through the enemy defensive fire. On the other hand, their 
observations about the number, composition, movements, and activities of the enemy 
forces were generally correct. 

When the formation of the enemy ships had approached Zeebrugge within 130 hm 
on an easterly course, the fish steamers began to lay out buoys at the border of the 
German shooting range and to search a bombardment position for mines, while others, as 
the airmen observed, laid out submarine nets. At 6:35 a.m. [06:35], when the distance 
only just allowed, the batteries "Kaiserin", "Hertha" and "Freya" opened fire on the 
steamers running off and continued this until 6:50 o’clock [06:50], with a total of 19-21 
cm. and 63-15 cm grenades were fired (text sketch 11)” 
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From 6:41 o’clock [06:41], three or four monitors, secured on all sides by the 
other vehicles, at 180 to 200 hm the lock entrance and the Rombacher hut, in which the 
electric power station for operating the lock gates was located, started to fire without 
them the latter could be replied to because of the great distance from the German side. At 
the same time, enemy aviators were at low altitude above the 
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British monitors bombarded Zeebrugge. August 23, 1915. 


Spotted moles, which had probably started to watch artillery. However, they were driven 
away by rifle and artillery fire, and while in pursuit the German fighter aircraft succeeded 
in shooting down an enemy land plane at Ostend, which fell swaying strongly and was 
sighted close above the water at Nieuport, but was not observed any further because of 
the hazy weather could. 

Although the British ships fired a total of 70 rounds, almost all of them heavy 
caliber, eight of which were in close proximity to the lock gates and two more in the 
inner harbor basin*~” 
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the material damage is low. It was limited to damage to lines, faults in telephone and 
telegraph connections, the demolition of several old houses, and only one shell hit a 
shelter. One man was killed, four seriously, two slightly injured, and four German 
workers and four Belgians were wounded: effects that were not remotely in line with the 
exaggerated expectations of the attackers. They believed that not only did they cause 
substantial damage to the workshops and a considerable loss of people, but they also sank 
two or more ships as a result of their fire. All somehow valuable material from the flight 
station was packed into a train as soon as the alarm was raised and brought to safety in 
Lisseweghe undamaged. 

The submarines were in Bruges. "UB 5", "UB 10" and "UB 17" immediately 
received orders to attack via Ostend, but the takeover of the torpedo was delayed because 
the mobile cranes received no power from the fire-powered power station in the 
Rombacher Hiitte. It finally succeeded to start the cranes with the battery power of the 
submarines. Before the latter left Ostend towards midday, the enemy had started the 
march back. The reasons for this were seen on the German side in the increasingly 
uncertain weather; however, it was due to the fact that the tidal current started earlier than 
expected and right at the beginning the mounts on the monitors "John Moore" and 
"Prince Rupert" had failed. The further bombardment was actually only through the third 
monitor, "Lord Clive", Have been carried out. The fire was therefore stopped at 8:30 
o’clock [08:30]., the tripods removed, the nets drawn in and the coast left. After the 
enemy marched off, parts of a wreck, buoys and heavy minesweepers were found in the 
area he traveled through, which had been hurriedly slipped and cut off by the steamers, a 
sign that the fire from the German batteries was making them important in their work had 
bothered. Furthermore, it seemed as if the English forces on the march back about 6 nm 
W by S from Thornton Bank had laid an indicator network barrier with mines against 
submarines. 

As a result of the enemy's premature retreat, the submarines "UB 5" (Smiths), 
"UB 10" (Steinbrinck) and "UB 17" (Wenninger), which left Ostend between 11:15 
o’clock and 2:50 pm [11:15 & 14:50] , no longer to attack. On the other hand, "UB 10" 
was able to save two survivors out of “A 15", further searches through aircraft and 
through "A 12" and "A 14" remained in vain.*”! 
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Hit recording. (According to the admiral Jacobsen.) 


In accordance with the order, the submarines then took up waiting positions at 
Wandelaar buoy, Middelkerke buoy and south of the Thornton bank, but although they 
kept them occupied until the evening of August 24th, they saw nothing of the enemy.” 
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There could be no doubt as to the purpose of the British enterprise. Preparations 
for a landing had not become apparent; all that was involved was an extremely carefully 
organized, systematic bombardment of the Zeebrugge locks. But since this time the main 
focus of the enemy seemed to have been directed more towards the protection of the 
shooting ships against the danger of submarines, mines and aircraft than on the use of a 
larger number of heavy artillery, the result was not in proportion to the huge effort on 
vehicles. After all, the consequences of more effective repetition could not be taken 
seriously enough. If the enemy succeeded in really destroying the locks at Zeebrugge, the 
canal to Bruges would have to run empty when the tide was low that the embankments 
would probably collapse, making operations at the shipyard in Bruges extremely difficult, 
quite apart from the fact that for the Submarines then only had the exit via Ostend 
available. The construction of the 4 - 30.5 cm = SK. L/50 battery "Kaiser Wilhelm II." 
West of Knocke, which was not ready to fire until May 1916. 

The process was furthermore, as the commanding officer Admiral explained in a 
report of August 24th, a textbook example of how passive a coastal defense had to 
behave in spite of good gun armoring, if there were no floating armed forces such as 
coastal tanks, cruisers and powerful torpedo boats available. 


In the days after the attack, the submarines initially ran from Ostend for their 
long-distance operations, until the mine-free routes in front of Zeebrugge were again 
searched by the torpedo boats and aircraft. On September 1, the aircraft "225", Vice- 
Helmsman Christiansen, Fahnrich zur See [Ensign] Exner, took off for the first time on a 
flight along the Dutch coast and across the German Bight to List. It covered the 700 line 
route, however with a very strong tailwind, back in about five hours and thus provided 
the proof that over time, with favorable weather, regular monitoring of the entire area 
from the English Channel to the coast of Schleswig-Holstein by seaplanes could be 
expected. 

It returned to Zeebrugge the same way. An attempt by "UB 5" (Smiths), lying on 
the outpost near Middelkerke-Bank, to attack four enemy warships that it thought were 
armored cruisers failed on the night of August 28th* 
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Submarine then fired the alarm signal for the coast, the ships turned off: however, several 
air raids on Bruges and Ostend followed that same night. 

On September 7th, the outpost boat “A 14 "(Karl Ganguin) reported four enemy 
destroyers north of the Ostend Bank again at 4:50 am. [04:50] in addition, as 
reconnaissance planes discovered immediately, there were three monitors, an aircraft 
mother ship and about 38 destroyers and fish steamers in front of Middelkerke apparently 
preparing a coastal bombardment as on August 23rd. Thereupon the chief of the 
submarine flotilla, Korvettenkapitain Bartenbach, dispatched "UB 6" (Haeker) to a 
position 10 nm west of the Noord Hinder lightship and "UB 10" (Steinbrinck) on such a 6 
nm north of the Thornton Bank to attack the enemy forces on the march back. Another 
submarine, "UB 12" (Nieland), had already left the previous evening to between 
Middelkerke and the Thornton Bank to take a stand-by position. 

In the meantime there was a fierce battle between six German aircraft and ten 
enemy aircraft, some of which were quickly driven away by mother ships. A tethered 
balloon that had risen from a smaller ship was also forced to go down. Around 11 a.m. 
[11:00] "UB 12" (Nieland) also attacked a cruiser with four funnels and a mast 
("Boadicea" or "Adventure" class), which was accompanied by several torpedo boats, at 
the Middelkerke Bank, but removed it. The enemy forces, evidently troubled by the 
German airmen, immediately headed west at high speed and soon came out of sight. An 
FT report was not possible due to a short circuit in the damp spark gap. The boat 
therefore ran to Ostend to submit the report to, where at 2.30 p.m. [14:30] it met with the 
"UB 6" departing from there. In the meantime, however, all available aircraft had started 
bombing, pursued the retreating enemy as far as Nieuport and scored two hits on the 
small cruiser "Attentive". According to English information, the ship was hit only once, 
and that was the only hit by an aerial bomb. The ships, including five monitors, were 
constantly being followed and attacked by the aircraft, and they retreated to Dunkirk at 
around 1:00 o’clock [13:00]. A German aircraft ("209") that spied on Galloper and 
emergency landed at West Hinder, had to be destroyed, but the occupants could be 
ejected from an U-boat just before enemy destroyers approached. At the same time "UB 
12" and "UB 6" were sighting to the northeast*™ 
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of Ostend they found an object that initially also looked like a crashed plane, but when 
approaching it turned out to be a basically fixed iron frame with a platform, which the 
enemy apparently had laid out for a purpose which the submarines could not explain. It 
was made unusable by "UB 12" by blowing off the platform. At 2:30 o’clock [14:30], “A 
7", Oberleutnant zur See Eggemann, and "A 16", Oberleutnant zur See Hormel, also ran 
to rescue an aircraft that had been reported in distress 3 nm north of Middelkerke but did 
not find it and then had to retreat to Ostend in front of enemy destroyers. Behind the latter, 
the five monitors, which had already been reported, appeared on the "UB 12" (Nieland) at 
around 4 pm. [16:00]. proceeded to attack. Unfortunately, since the compass had failed 
since the morning, it had to keep showing the periscope. When it was about 5000 m away 
from the ships, it was therefore noticed by the oil-slippery sea, attacked by two destroyers 
and several fish steamers and pursued as far as the Wandelaar light ship. 

"UB 6" (Haeker), which could not attack the monitors secured by numerous 
submarine hunters, destroyers and fish steamers because of the sin and its own mine 
barriers from the south, ran past the flotilla to the north and tried from there, But when 
this also proved impossible with the mirror-smooth sea and the strong security, it attacked 
a destroyer. The torpedo shot was supposed to fall when heavy shells hit the submarine, 
which had now been discovered and therefore went to a depth of 20 m. As it turned out, 
however, "UB 6" had gotten into the direction of fire of its own coastal batteries, which 
had just started to fire at the moment of the attack by the U-boat. When the latter 
reappeared at 5 o’clock [17:00], it was too late to repeat the attack. Three monitors had 
turned and ran to the west, while two others remained close to each other further back, 
but were surrounded by numerous fishing boats. Later, "UB 6" was only able to find four 
monitors despite all the searches, so that the assumption was made that one, perhaps hit 
by "UB 12", had sunk in the meantime. 

The bombardment of the coast hadn't taken long. After the monitors had 
unsuccessfully shot at a torpedo boat ("A 10") running from Zeebrugge to Ostend from 
4:27 o’clock to 4:40 o’clock [16:27 to 16:40], they set fire to the Ostend harbor basin and 
the adjacent area from 4:45 o’clock to 5:30 o’clock [16:45 to 17:30] without causing any 
significant damage Immediately after the first impacts in front of the entrance, the 
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Brigade commander blow up the lighthouse standing there, assuming that this served the 
enemy as an auxiliary target for the bombardment. The enemy, for his part, believed that 
he had destroyed the tower with his grenades and thus put the main observation point of 
the German batteries out of action. Because of a thick layer of haze that spreads over the 
course of the 
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the afternoon spread, the German airmen could no longer attack with bombs; however, 
the ships departed immediately as soon as they were reached by the German coastal 
batteries. In particular, the new 28 cm battery "Tirpitz" (1), which 





1) Consisting of guns originally built by Krupp for Belgium.*”° 
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fired for the first time, but fired only 28 rounds in total, surprising and deterring. Given the remarkably low 
emphasis with which the enemy carried out the bombardment, it could be doubtful whether he expected 
decisive effects from it at all and whether it was not much more a question of a violent exploration, the 
expansion of the German mines lock and determine the range of the coastal guns. 

Text sketch 12a. 
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This latter assumption is confirmed by the English representation (1). After this, the bombardment, 
which had to be postponed on the 5th due to the swell and on the morning of the 7th due to lack of vision, 
was facilitated in the afternoon of that day by a range of vision at which every house in Ostend was clearly 
visible. But just a few minutes after the "Lord Clive", "General Craufurd" and "Prince Rupert" monitors 
opened fire, volley after volley of heavy shells had struck around "General Craufurd" with only two 
minutes gap: no doubt one enemy batteries had a greater range than expected. Admiral Bacon therefore 
immediately increased the distance from 164 hm to 178 hm, but the fire of the heavy German coastal 
battery, which was led by Kapitianleutnant v. Pelken was guided with the simplest of aids, followed the 
monitors there and was now directed primarily at the flagship "Lord Clive" (text sketches 12 and 12a). At 
4:50 o’clock [16:50] a full salvo hit the monitor of the light guns, whereby several people were wounded, 
the second hit the bulge of the ship and a third leaked the latter as a short shot. This effect was sufficient for 
the British admiral to withdraw because, in his own words, the German battery "shot far too well for the 
monitors to have a chance of surviving the bombardment if they stayed longer." The commander of the Ist 
Marine Division, Admiral Jacobsen, who as such had been involved in the expansion of the entire coastal 
batteries from the end of November 1914, contributed to these successes 





1) Bacon: The Dover Patrol, page B62" 
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Ostend to Knocke was subject to its special share. In his work he was given excellent 
support by his two artillery commanders, who were particularly skilled in artillery and 
firing technology, Fregattenkapitin Soffner in the western section of Ostend and Darmer 
in the eastern section of Zeebrugge. 

In the meantime, the ship of the line "Redoutable" and the gunboats "Exzellent" 
and "Bustard" had fired at the Westende battery from West Diep, the ship of the line 
received two 15 cm hits and a tripod with an observation platform was hit by another 
granate. Then an English fishing steamer capsized the scaffolding. On the other hand, the 
tripods off Ostend could not be removed when the bombardment suddenly stopped, so 
that this method of observation, it was assumed, was now known on the German side. 

At midnight, "UB 10" (Steinbrinck), which had only set sail from Zeebrugge via 
Wielingen at around 2 p.m. [14:00], saw a warship at anchor near Noord Hinder, which it 
initially thought was an English monitor. But it was just in time before the attack 
recognized the illuminated Dutch flag. It was the Dutch coastal tank "Kortenaer" on the 
way to the West Indies. 

On the next morning (September 8th) one of the tripods was found by “A 16" 2.5 
nautical miles north of the Ostend Bank buoy. An attempt by "A 11" and "A 13", on 
September 9th by divers for more details Determining the nature and purpose of it had to 
be abandoned because enemy destroyer patrols were approaching. The scaffolding was 
later no longer sighted and was supposed to have either been knocked over by the current 
or removed again by enemy ships. In anticipation of further attacks on the coast, the 
watch duty of the submarines and torpedo boats will be doubled in the near future; in 
particular the positions at the Middelkerke and Thornton Banks and, if at all possible, a 
third at Noord Hinder, were now permanently occupied by a submarine. 

Furthermore, the Marine Corps was informed in good time of all movements of 
enemy naval forces through regular flight reconnaissance to Dunkirk and the English 
coast, while the Land Aviation Department found its main activity in systematic 
cooperation with the surveying department for shooting in the batteries and disrupting 
enemy artillery flight observation. In addition, on September 13th, the Margate gasometer 
was bombed with 10 bombs. An attack planned against Deal the following day could not 
be carried out because of rain*”® 
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to be carried out: on the other hand, bombs were extensively pelted at La Panne on the 
22nd. According to prisoners, 17 dead and 34 wounded were lost. 


In the meantime it was learned with increasing certainty that in addition to other 
monitors, numerous large motorized lighters were being made available in England, 
which were apparently intended for landing purposes, and in Holland, too, an English 
landing in the rear of the German western front from the Scheldt seemed to be expected 
in many cases become. The possibilities of such a success therefore required careful 
consideration. Apart from the two German barriers north of Blankenberghe and Knocke, 
there was a four-row Dutch mine barrier in the West Scheldt, in the main Wielingen 
fairway (Map 14). Preparations also seemed to have been made to reinforce this barrier if 
necessary and to lay mines in the other fairways too, so that the invading enemy, if 
Holland was determined to assert its neutrality emphatically, would be held back 
considerably by the mine defense alone, and at least a surprising one Landing could be 
made impossible. On the other hand, the artillery defense of the Scheldt estuary, 
especially through the fortifications of Wifsingen, remained very weak until the outbreak 
of war due to the pressure exerted by England and for reasons of economy and, in the 
opinion of the commanding admiral of the Marine Corps, not strong enough to fend off a 
powerful attacker in the long run. The East Scheldt did not seem to be defended by 
coastal batteries at all. Since the Wielingen fairway was also dominated by the German 
coastal batteries and mine barriers, the East Scheldt was the given route for the enemy 
forces to take over the island of Walcheren as the first assembly and deployment area. On 
this was Vissingen, the only place in the Scheldt estuary where existing facilities, such as 
locks, quays and docks, could be used for landing large numbers of troops. For the places 
Breskens and Terneuzen on the south bank of the Scheldt this was only true to a limited 
extent. Incidentally, you could land with boats everywhere on the flat coast of the Scheldt, 
but then had to overcome considerable difficulties in the flowing waters with strongly 
changing water levels as soon as disembarkation of larger dimensions and heavier 
weights (artillery, ammunition, horses) was considered came. 

If the enemy landed first on Walcheren, it was up to him, then either across the 
Scheldt to the rear of the German positions 
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come or take action against Antwerp, with the East Scheldt forming the secured stage 
road. If Holland did not oppose the landing or only apparently offered resistance, did not 
defend the mine barriers and in particular cleared the south bank of the Scheldt from the 
start, counting from the appearance of the first troop transport ships in front of the 
Scheldt estuary, around 50,000 men could be on Walcheren and in 12 hours about 15,000 
men with some field artillery are unloaded on the south bank of the Scheldt. However, 
since the English would probably avoid the open sea during the day with consideration 
for the German submarines and would mostly manage the transfer of the troops at night, 
considerable delays had to arise in this case as well for the supplies. 

The Marine Corps was able to protect itself against surprises during the day with 
regular reconnaissance flights by seaplanes. An intrusion of enemy ships into the 
Wielingen-Fahrwaffer at night had to be noticed by the torpedo boats in good time, and a 
landing that began at night on Walcheren was certainly known by the next morning at the 
latest. If the attack threatened, it was resolved to immediately contaminate all fairways 
through the torpedo boats and submarines that could be used by the British and to occupy 
all access roads by the submarines. They were supposed to leave the bases in good time 
so that they could no longer be prevented from leaving the port by a bombardment of 
Zeebrugge and Ostend, which probably began at the same time as the action against the 
Scheldt. Furthermore, attacks by the airmen against the incoming enemy ships and 
against the disembarkation points and port structures of Vliffingen were expected to have 
some effect. At the same time, the German side had to strive immediately to gain the 
entire southern bank of the Scheldt from Eadzand to Antwerp and to secure the fortress 
itself. If this succeeded, Vlissingen and any other place on the far bank, where troops 
were gathered and embarked to cross the Scheldt, could be set on fire. But then the 
opponent's undertaking had failed; because not the possession of Walcheren and 
Beverland, but that of the south bank of the Scheldt decided over Flanders and Antwerp. 
Such were the preliminary considerations of the Marine Corps for a case which, however, 
never occurred, to which the timely occupation and rapid fortification of the Flemish 
coast may have contributed significantly (1). 





1) For the occupation of the coast and accommodation of the Marine Corps troops, 
see Map ja" 
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Contrary to expectations, some of the advances made by the enemy against the 
coast of Flanders in the second half of September did not differ in any way from the 
previous ones. As early as September 17, during the early reconnaissance east of Dunkirk, 
the German airmen had detected four monitors, an aircraft mother ship, two commercial 
steamers, two destroyers and around 50 smaller vehicles and attacked them that evening. 
One hit was scored on a monitor and probably a second on the aircraft mother ship, 
although the aircraft had to fight against violent counteraction from coastal and ship 
batteries and enemy planes. The next morning (September 18), as was again observed by 
the aircraft, the same armed forces advanced as far as Nieuport, but then gave up the 
apparent intention of shelling the coast because of adverse weather and returned to 
Dunkirk. Also on the 19th they were initially spotted lying at anchor there. Later, 
however, when strong easterly wind and swell prevented the reconnaissance of the flight 
for a time, they must have dropped anchor; because in the early afternoon two monitors, 
accompanied by some destroyers and a captive balloon ship, heading east towards 
Nieuport, steered into West Diep and from there shot at Middelkerke and the surrounding 
area as well as the western coastal batteries, especially the "Hansa" battery but when the 
"Tirpitz" battery (28 cm = SKL 45, southwest of Ostend) intervened, they retreated in a 
westerly direction. 

Towards evening two monitors were again placed abeam La Panne just below the 
coast and fired at the coastal batteries to the west of Ostend, especially the "Aachen" 
battery, into which five shots were fired. The bombing positions chosen by the enemy 
were well chosen insofar as the direction of fire roughly coincided with the coastline, and 
the entrances to the already narrow and flat fairway in which the monitors were located 
were made difficult for submarines to pass by mines. The fire from the "Tirpitz" battery, 
however, again quickly drove the monitors away, one of which was hit with the first 
gunshots and evaporated to the west with a strong list. The next day no more monitors 
were found outside Dunkirk. . 

From September 20, in connection with the operations on the western front, 
enemy air activity in the coastal section to clear up the German positions became 
particularly active again. A French biplane was captured on the 23rd, which had to go 
down in the fire of the German batteries near Westende. On September 24th, "UB 6" 
(Haeker), which was located on outposts between Middelkerke-West-Hinder*!- 
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Bank and the Ruytingen-Sands crossed at 4 p.m. Nm. [16:00] attacked by enemy airmen. 
Despite all efforts, the boat could not be brought under water at first and was hit by a 
bomb while diving. Water seeped in through the tower hatch, the light went out, the 
compass failed, the battery began to burn and the boat slowly sank to 21 m depth. It was 
only after a long time that at least some of the disturbances could be removed and the 
march back. The foundations of the oil motor had loosened so much that it collapsed 
completely in the Zeebrugger Canal. 

On September 25th, “A 14" reported as the "outpost boat Ostend" at 4 am. Vm. 
[ 04:00] Two destroyers north of Ostend Bank, to keep in touch, favored by the dark 
background, closed within | nm and at 4:30 o’clock [04:30] could make out five to six 
other ships north of the destroyers, apparently including two monitors. At the low speed, 
an attack was hopeless for the individual boat. Therefore, after the target and intent of the 
enemy had been clearly recognized and the coast had been alerted in good time by a F.T. 
signal, it entered the harbor in order to reach the protection of the Zeebrugge pier before 
the bombardment. In response to the signal, “A 8", the" outpost boat Zeebrugge ", came 
forward about 5 nm to the north, also ascertained the strength and composition of the 
enemy forces and reached the port at 6:30 o’clock [06:30]. Even beforehand, four 
monitors were visible from the land, accompanied by destroyers and fishing boats, which 
fired 80 shots at great distances at the harbor and, gradually approaching the coast, 
extended their fire to Blankenberghe, Heyst and Knocke. During the bombardment, at 
least one German aircraft was constantly above the enemy squadron in order to report its 
movements and the effects of its own artillery by means of F. T. signals, although this 
activity was made considerably more difficult by enemy aircraft and its own defensive 
fire. In addition, despite the low, thick veils of clouds, at 10 am. Vm. [10:00] carried out 
several bombing raids, with one hit on a destroyer and another on a Raddam horse. If the 
weather had been better, the attack and artillery observation service could not have been 
carried out so easily, but only after the enemy planes had been driven out, for which the 
small number of two fighter planes was hardly sufficient. As a result of the unfavorable 
weather, the enemy himself completely renounced artillery flight observation, but the 
German also suffered from the lack of rapid telephone transmission from the F.T.- station 
to the batteries. This was only made in November, so that from then on the delay in?” 
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the transmission of the observations from the aircraft to the battery was only 15 seconds, 
a time which, given a flight duration of the projectiles of 12 minutes over the great 
distances, was of no consequence. Unfortunately, there were only three F. T. aircraft at 
the station at that time. 

According to the English version (1), this time the armed forces went out in two 
groups to bombard Zeebrugge and Ostend at the same time. They suffered their first loss 
as soon as they left Dover, when the fishing steamer "Great Heart" hit a mine two 
quarters from the eastern exit and sank. During the bombardment of Zeebrugge, which 
the German batteries replied from 10 o'clock [10:00] onwards, was then at 10:15 o’clock 
[10:15] the yacht "Sanda" was hit by a heavy shell. This tore away the deckhouse under 
the bridge and damaged the ship so badly that it immediately began to sink. All officers 
were killed and only 13 of the 26-man crew could be rescued. The monitors increased the 
distance and broke off the fire at 11:15 o’clock [11:15]. 

The second group had already at 8:35 a.m. [08:35]. the Westende batteries were 
under fire from the Weft-Diep and the bombardment continued until 2:20 o’clock [14:20] 
firing 102-30.5 cm and 17-38 cm grenades. 

In the afternoon, enemy planes bombed Ostend, which killed or injured several 
Belgians and some military personnel. In the meantime "A 14" (Leutnant zur See 
Ganguin) had fished out numerous debris, nautical charts and lifebuoys at the wreck site 
of the "Sanda", and at the same time the steamers "M 1" and '"M 2" were operated by the 
Chief the torpedo boat flotilla, Kapitanleutnant Assmann, secured by a few A.- boats, a 
barrier of 145 mines laid out parallel to the previous Scheldt barrier. 

Military damage had again not been done by the British forces; at the great 
distance, chance hits could only be expected. Probably the English were only interested 
in disturbing the coast; Perhaps they also hoped, admittedly in vain, to divert troops from 
the German western front to protect the coast through the multiple advances from the sea, 
thereby relieving the burden on their own land front and having a favorable effect on 
public opinion in Russia, France and their own country. 

On September 26th, 27th and 30th the monitors reappeared in the same positions 
and created on Middelkerke, Westende-Bad as well 





1) Bacon: The Dover Patrol, page I 
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Lombartzyde. The monitors "Sir John Moore" and "Prince Eugene" on the 26" fired 48 
shots, but with just as little success as before. The expansion of the positions (Map 14), 
which was only temporarily delayed by enemy fire and bad weather, proceeded according 
to plan; in particular, a number of concrete shelters were completed. 

In the first half of the next month, the coast was repeatedly bombarded by 
monitors, the first on October 3rd. The day before, around noon, "UB 17", Oberleutnant 
zur See Wenninger, moved into the outpost position at Middelkerke-Bank. At 9:20 p.m. 
[21:20], several, approximately 100 m long and very flat vehicles with a chimney and a 
mast in sight appeared which a torpedo was unleashed at 9:45 p.m. [21:45] in a surface 
attack. Strikingly strong sea glow made the track so clearly recognizable that the tip jib 
turned towards "UB 17" immediately after the shot, escaping the torpedo and forcing it to 
dive. Around midnight, the submarine repeated the surface attack on the top ship of a 
keel line of eight vehicles that apparently made very little speed. As could clearly be seen, 
the torpedo exit also went under the vehicle, but the torpedo did not detonate despite the 
setting at a depth of only 1 m. The boat had to dive again, several vehicles drove over it. 
Then "UB 17" was found when it reappeared on the surface at 12:15 pm. o’clock [00:15], 
in the middle of enemy ships at anchor. Unfortunately, it now had no more torpedoes. On 
the other hand, he managed to send a radio message to alert the coast, before it had to 
dive again in the bright moonlight in front of two rapidly approaching torpedo boats. 

Soon after "UB 17", the "A 8" also reported the usual bombardment fleet of the 
English approaching Zeebrugge. The attack by three German aircraft on the car hangar in 
Calais, which was planned for the last part of the night, therefore had to be canceled. The 
night reconnaissance attempted immediately turned out to be ineffective, however, since 
the aircraft could only overlook the area which was directly below them. They only 
sighted the reported enemy armed forces after it had become light, but then kept them 
under constant observation by sending out F.T. signals. 

At 6 a.m. [06:00] "UB 16" (Valentiner), which had been waiting at Thornton 
Bank since October 2nd, also saw six vehicles at dawn in SE and soon afterwards, 
approaching under water, was able to make out the masts of four monitors. Around?** 
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6:50 o’clock [06:50], while a plane appeared high above the pier and unsuccessfully 
dropped bombs on the flight station and the submarine shelter, the shelling of the coast 
began. It was directed primarily again at Knocke, Heyst, Zeebrugge and Blankenberghe, 
the monitors staying out of range of the coastal guns. A total of 42 rounds were counted. 
Bomb attacks by German airmen were made impossible by the unseen weather and the 
soon coming out of the ground fog. Only one enemy submarine was attacked at the 
Thornton Bank and pushed underwater. In the meantime "UB 16" (Valentiner) had 
broken the security of the numerous escort ships at 8 am. [08:00] and was about to 
proceed against the monitors when suddenly a loud whirring noise like a torpedo was 
heard from the submarine. This followed a violent detonation, after which the enemy 
ships immediately departed at high speed to the west and the bombardment broke off. In 
the opinion of the German submarine commander, the process could only be explained by 
the fact that an English submarine sighted the periscope of "UB 16", pursued it and in 
turn had fired a torpedo, but hit a monitor instead of the actual target. Airplane 
observations seemed to confirm this assumption. The monitor hit was only able to follow 
the retreating enemy slowly with the help of several steamers: however, the further effect 
of the hit could no longer be observed due to poor weather. But then the enemy losses of 
that day were by no means over; for in the evening a German plane, after it had repulsed 
the attack by three airmen without a machine gun, sighted large areas of oil abeam La 
Panne, where destroyers were staying. It later became known that an enemy destroyer ran 
over of a mine there and sank. 

Similar bombardments of the coast took place on October 6th, 7th, 10th, 12th and 
13th. They were directed mainly against the German artillery positions near Westende- 
Bad, which were each hit with about 20 rounds. Whenever visibility allowed it, the 
"Tirpitz" battery, located about 90 hm to the northeast behind Westende, returned fire, 
whereupon the monitors retreated each time without firing. Military damage was not 
caused by any of the bombardments. The monitors mostly used this as the firing position 
Potje fairway approximately just below the coast, in which they stayed at the approximate 
height of La Panne. On October 6, an enemy war vehicle with two chimneys and a mast, 
apparently a torpedo boat, was launched from the Flanders torpedo boat flotilla on 
October 20. July laid mines** 
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north of the Nieuport Bank, and on October 27 an enemy support ship (Fischdampser) 
was lost on the same barrier. 


During the night, according to air reports, the monitors were often at anchor off 
Dunkirk in the Fosfe de l'Eft, only secured by a few destroyers and fish steamers. The 
aircraft were therefore given the task of determining the exact navigation channel in front 
of Dunkirk in order to enable the submarines to attack the monitors anchored there. The 
reconnaissance was successfully carried out on October 28 under cover of foggy weather, 
but the submarine attack itself did not take place. Captain Assmann, the Chief of the 
torpedo boat flotilla, had already suggested that the A-boats attack the monitors because 
of the extremely low visibility of the A-boats. He considered this to be easy to carry out 
and promising success in the dark of night, even if it was of course difficult to reckon 
with the loss of boats after the attack. However, the General Command rejected the plan, 
probably out of consideration for the small number of its naval forces, but agreed to the 
proposed attempt to contaminate the bombing of the monitors in the so-called Potje 
fairway west of La Panne, which was also proposed. The implementation of this plan was, 
of course, in the opinion of the flotilla chief, considerably more difficult than that of the 
night attack and only possible under exceptionally favorable weather conditions. In 
particular, apart from calm seas, very hazy weather seemed necessary in order to get 
more or less unnoticed up to 600 m from the enemy coast, which was working with 
searchlights and flares. On the other hand, however, such weather had to make navigation 
more difficult. The flotilla was held in increased readiness for execution from October 
13th, and on the night of October 16th it left. The Ist half-flotilla, which had been 
advanced 2.5 nm for safety, was followed by the boats of the 2nd, each loaded with four 
mines, under the leadership of the flotilla chief. The enterprise was therefore at 3 a.m. 
[03:00] canceled. But the next night too, for the same reason, one had to refrain from 
carrying it out. On October 17th, the boats at the pier in Zeebrugge were unsuccessfully 
attacked by three airmen. In the following nights, moonlight and unfavorable tidal 
conditions prevented the action against the Potje fairway. 

With the hazy, foggy and rainy weather in the second half of October, no enemy 
forces at all were in front of the 
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Coast sighted, so that the batteries were no longer in action after the sea. On the other 
hand, numerous enemy planes appeared on October 17, 18 and 19 and dropped bombs on 
Middelkerke and Westende-Bad on the evening of the 19th, whereby a French plane had 
to make an emergency landing. The inmates, including an English lieutenant captain, 
were taken prisoner. The rest in front of the box was used to reinforce the section 
between the right wing of the western front and the western end position: in particular, 
work was carried out on the completion of partially electrically charged wire obstacles in 
front of the sea front and along the beach between Raversyde and Westende-Bad with 
mines Dug in at a distance of 50 to 100 m. In this way an English landing attempt became 
more and more hopeless. 

As aresult of the new orders for the trade war, the successes of the U-Flotilla 
Flanders in October were almost exclusively limited to mine warfare: but this, too, could 
not be increased compared to the earlier months, because the enemy counteraction due to 
too little combat by stronger German naval forces always increased and the intended 
reinforcement of the U-Flotilla with "UC 4", "UC 8" and "UC 10" had not yet taken place. 
In the course of the month, 13 operations with 156 mines were carried out, including 
about 26 steamers, two sailors and a torpedo boat of the enemy fell victim. Since the 
existence of the flotilla, a total of three destroyers, four torpedo boats and one submarine 
had been sunk, partly by torpedo fire, partly by mines, including merchant ships but 171 
vehicles also, as emerged from the deciphered radio messages of the enemy, as a result of 
the danger of mines, shipping in the Stanford Canal, B Lack- and Knock-Deep, 
Edinburgh Canal and downs. 

With their limited seaworthiness, the activity of the A boats was considerably 
restricted by stormy weather at the beginning of November. In many cases, even the 
outpost duty had to be canceled several nights in a row because the boats could not hold 
the sea and even in the berths behind the pier at Zeebrugge did not find sufficient 
protection. As a result, the favorable lunar and tidal periods passed again without the 
mining operation against the Potje fairway being carried out. 

The enemy monitors did not reappear until November 16, probably for the same 
reason, when they fired a few shots from the bombing display in the Potje in the area of 
Westende between 8 and 9 o'clock [20:00 & 21:00] in the evening by moonlight. The 
battery 
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"Tirpitz" replied at 240 hm with a shot at the enemy ships, whereupon they stopped fire. 
On November 19, at 1:25 p.m. [13:25], two monitors from the Sianalstation Westende 
reported that the fire on Middelkerke at 2:38 p.m. [14:38] and Westende opened. The 
"Tirpitz" battery replied with 10 rounds, the penultimate one, fired at 306 hm, was only a 
few meters from one of the monitors after watching the balloon. At 4:08 o’clock [16:08], 
the enemy ships stopped firing and moved westward. 

The enemy aviation activity was also relatively low in November. On November 
14th, several enemy planes dropped a total of nine bombs on Ostend, for which the 
German planes pelted an English camp near Poperinghe with 75 kg bombs on the 18th 
and on November 30th at East Dunkirk. On the 28th an aerial battle between a German 
fighter plane and a French biplane took place near Ostend, the former being forced to go 
down. It landed abeam from Ostend about 1500 m. The wounded guide was rescued by a 
signal station rowboat while the observer drowned while attempting to swim ashore. In 
response to the news of the sinking of the German aircraft, the "Sentry Boat Ostend ("A 
16") also received orders to advance west to rescue the aircraft. It was unsuccessfully 
attacked with bombs by three enemy aircraft about 1.5 nm NE from Nieuport. Since "A 
16" was only 30 hm away from Nieuport and could be heavily fired at from land at any 
moment, the rescue attempt gave up, fired some 5 cm SK shots against Nieuport and 
returned without the fire being returned, back to Ostend. In the meantime the "watch boat 
Zeebrugge" ("A 5") with air traffic control towed in an aircraft that had fallen 18 nm 
north of the harbor. In the very hazy weather this advance was militarily not harmless, the 
towing in even with the heavy swell a particularly noteworthy nautical achievement. 
Probably in response to the bombardment of Nieuport on the 28th by "A 16", the group 
"A 7", "A 16" and "A 10" were on November 30 when they were at the Strom-Bank -Ton 
was practicing, being taken under fire with three medium-caliber (16.2 cm) rounds from 
Nieuport with no effect. 

An attempt to carry out the planned mining operation in the Potje fairway from 
Ostend in the night of 10 or 11 December had to be given up again due to sudden weather 
changes. Just at the point that was supposed to be contaminated with mines, then ran 
on 
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December 12th, an enemy trade dam of about 2000 to 3000 tons aground. The "Tirpitz" 
battery fired 31 rounds at him over a distance of 290 km, but then the fire was stopped 
because the expenditure on equipment and barrel wear were hardly in proportion to the 
target's value and the chances of hitting were poor due to the strong side wind. 
Repeatedly observed were unsuccessful, but gave the German airmen the opportunity to 
make some attacks on the auxiliary vehicles employed by the steamer, during which 
fierce fighting developed off Nieuport on December 12th, where seven German planes 
after they had two enemy aircraft Had driven away, attacked the stranded merchant 
steamer with bombs and machine gun fire. Heavily shot at by four destroyers, two 
torpedo boats and three mine-layers, as well as the land batteries, they returned 
undamaged. On the 14th three started again to reconnaissance and dropped bombs in 
front of Dunkirk on some destroyers, one of which was hit in the stern has been. They 
were attacked by four enemy fighter planes and a large fighter plane was also sighted. In 
the afternoon six more planes took off to drop bombs on the stranded steamer. This now 
contained a small cruiser of the "Sentinel" class, a destroyer, three torpedo boats and 
further north six mine sweepers, one of which was hit by two bombs. An English aircraft 
was chased away by machine gun fire, as was the German aircraft "504 ", Oberleutnant 
zur See Uhle-Wettler and Obersteuermannsmaat Fischer, was shot down and burned into 
the sea. Another loss occurred on December 17th during a reconnaissance flight of three 
aircraft along the coast to the west. The plane "493", Oberleutnant zur See von Arnauld 
and Leutnant zur See Virchow, had to land in front of La Panne because of an engine 
failure in Minutes were both encircled by three destroyers, two torpedo boats and two 
fish steamers and heavily fired at. Since the aircrew of "493" refused to climb over before 
they destroyed the plane, "510" had to take off when the destroyers were within 500 m, 
and so the former fell into captivity. 

Although it was to be assumed that the enemy forces would remain at the 
steamer's stranding site during the night, the chief of the torpedo boat flotilla decided on 
the night of the 16th, the last of the month, in which the mines would still be laid due to 
the tide and moon conditions were able to carry out the planned venture, but then had to 


give it up for good because of bad weather. In order to*”” 
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Mine sweeps and trade war ventures came back to the fore for the flotilla. The guard and 
outpost service, on the other hand, was regulated from December 17th in such a way that, 
every 6 to 8 days, the entire service off the coast was always carried out by one half- 
flotilla, while the other was meanwhile carrying out repairs. Only during the dark nights 
was the whole flotilla kept ready for larger undertakings whenever possible. 

In the meantime, the enemy monitors had reappeared several times. Two of them 
fired a few unsuccessful shots in the Westende-Bad and Lovie area on December 2nd and 
5th, and on the 19th, 23rd, 27th and 28th a monitor was fired from the usual 
bombardment position abeam La Panne. Coxyde held the same German positions without 
any apparent military purpose, perhaps just to once again determine the range of the 
German batteries. Because of the poor observation conditions, the "Tirpitz" battery 
limited itself to responding to fire only once, on the 19th with 11 shots at a distance of 
between 283 and 324 hm, with one shot from an airplane and a tethered balloon being 
reported as a hit Bombardment on the 28th, the activity of the English monitors came to 
an end in 1915, without the expectations which British legalism had apparently attached 
to their use having been fulfilled Schréder issued the following judgment in a report 
dated December 5: 

“They always tried to stay out of range of our coastal guns, otherwise the danger 
of being hit was considerably greater than the chance of hitting something themselves: as 
soon as they were taken under fire, they evaporated again. However, observation and 
extensive hit results are not possible at the large distances caused by this. Actually only 
chance hits come into consideration. Extensive coastal artillery makes the navigational 
advantage that lies in the shallow draft of these ships as good as ineffective: the 
completion of the new battery in Knocke will therefore be of particular importance for 
the Zeebrugge section. The security of the monitors against mines and submarines is also 
only conditional. With the old cruisers and ships of the line, with which the English first 
appeared on our coast, they have at least achieved more than they have now with the new 
type of ship." 

In such close proximity to important war ports and the enormous technical and 
econonue power sources of the British naval power, the German landing at La Panne was 
feared. 
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In Flanders, greater efforts were expected on the English side at sea than what was 
happening off the coast up to the end of 1915. If, on the other hand, it is emphasized by 
the British that the German admiral in Flanders has not made use of the opportunities 
available to him to conduct an offensive war from the Flemish coast, one must, on the 
other hand, maintain that he was in the first two years of the war provided armed forces 
were in no way sufficient for this. 

Such possibilities were seen by the British, for example, in an attempt to land 
troops from the sea between La Panne and Nieuport and thereby stab the Anglo-French 
positions in the rear, while at the same time proceeding from the east in a frontal attack 
against Nieuport and thus possibly the coast to win Calais (1). In 300 flat motorized 
barges to be built in Germany and secretly transported to Ostend on the inland waterways, 
60,000 men could easily be brought to the landing site, only 8 nm away from Ostend, in a 
few hours at night and in fog. It must be countered that at that time in Flanders there were 
no armed forces even remotely sufficient to cover such an undertaking and to divert the 
armed forces of the Dover Patrol. Whenever the weather made such an attempt possible, 
a monitor with a destroyer was anchored off La Panne and on the open coast west of 
Ostend at night, while a destroyer division in Dunkirk was ready to intervene. An 
immediate defense of the landing sites itself Installation of machine guns and artillery in 
the dunes, on the other hand, was not started until 1916. 

A blocking of Dunkirk, Calais and Boulogne by merchant ships was always 
expected on the English side. With the great hopes that the German side placed in the use 
of the submarines from the Flemish ports, it seemed to the German warfare more 
important to use their efforts to keep their own ports open than to block the enemy ones. 
In addition, the reasons have already been given elsewhere why the Flemish ports were 
not made the starting point for larger undertakings across the sea on the German side in 
the first years of the war. 





1) Bacon: The Dover Patrol page 59°41 
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Even so, the establishment of German naval forces on the Flemish coast was 
always felt by the British as a stake in the flesh. When, at the end of 1915, after the 
failure of the Dardanelles campaign, the recapture of the Flemish coast from land and sea 
was seriously considered again, Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon, the British Supreme 
Commander in Dover, wrote the following to justify such an undertaking: 

“As far as the British Empire is concerned, the only serious incident so far is the 
loss of the Belgian coast. We are not directly hit hard on any other point. If the Belgians 
win back the coast, as far as territorial issues are to be decided, we must emerge from the 
war in a better position than the one in which we entered it. (We would have won the 
German colonies.) If the Belgian coast became German territory, we would have suffered 
a loss that we can never make up for. It is therefore a condition of life for us to regain this 
area." 

Aside from political questions, it was primarily the work of the German 
submarine mine layers that worried the English admiral. These would be difficult to 
combat and would make them even more effective. It is not impossible, therefore, that in 
time they will cause greater loss of life than might result in an attempt to deprive them of 
their bases. But since the last coastal bombardments had shown that the "Tirpitz" battery 
had a far greater range than the monitors, it would be hopeless to expect decisive effects 
from further bombardments from the sea. On the other hand, the port of Ostend does not 
appear to be artillery to be so strongly defended that it would not be possible to enter the 
port in a surprise attack under the protection of artificial fog with monitors, to land troops 
behind the German batteries, to take the city and along the coast at the same time from 
Nieuport to unite preceding troops. 

The Admiralty declared the venture daring but feasible if it were to be carried out 
unexpectedly, and the plan was worked out in great detail in collaboration with the army. 
Seven monitors, the armament of which could be reinforced by light guns set up on deck, 
were to be manned by 300 landing troops each, from Dover to 90 fish steamers, each of 
which had to take 100 landing troops on board, under the protection of artificial*”” 
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smoke curtains bring into the harbor. In the event that mine barriers were laid out in front 
of the harbor entrance, which would be detonated by electrical cables from the land, a 
submarine was supposed to fish the cables, cut them and thus render the barriers harmless. 
Then, according to a carefully thought-out distribution plan, the monitors were to set fire 
to the front of the house and the heavy batteries and to put the troops on land under the 
protection of the same. The latter were to take immediate action against the most 
important batteries and seize the locks of the Nieuport Canal in order to prevent or cause 
a flooding of the area south of the dunes from the German side and thus cut off the 
German troops in the dunes from the east, west and south. As far as photographic 
recordings by airmen showed, no preparations have yet been made for the defense of the 
port area against an attack from the port basin. If in the Peninsular War it was said that 
Lisbon was closer to England than Madrid, it could now be said that Ostend was closer to 
England than Boulogne was to the front. A division could be landed from Dover or 
Folkestone with full equipment in Ostend in three hours on quays that would be 
brilliantly suitable for this. Three infantry brigades, three pioneer companies, four cyclist 
companies, five motor-machine gun batteries, sixteen 18-pounders, twelve 12-cm 
howitzers, 22 armored cars and 16 tanks could therefore be landed in the manner 
described. 

As soon as the coastal batteries were taken, troops of a second division embarked 
at Le Havre were to be landed and immediately advance south to establish contact with 
the British forces advancing from Ypern. 

Finally, a third division was to be disembarked to reinforce the troops that had 
landed. Further transports were to come from Dunkirk to Ostend on the land routes that 
had been conquered. From the standpoint of the field army, after the experience before 
the Dardanelles, the main difficulty was seen in the uncertainty of what resistance would 
be found in street fighting. The destruction of the houses by the monitors is of little help 
and almost only makes them more suitable for defense. Under these circumstances, the 
development of the landing forces from the narrow front of the quayside was not an easy 
task. But the concerns would not be great enough to make the company questionable. 

While the considerations were still pending, I learned of the construction of a 
German battery of 30.5 cm guns in Knocke, which, according to the British, completely 
covers the port area of Ostend.** 
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With that the whole, rather adventurous and unprudential plan collapsed. According to 
Admiral Bacon, implementation would have been possible before February 1916, but 
after this point the "Knocke" battery would make the landing so difficult and delayed that 
railway artillery quickly brought in from the German side could bring the whole 
enterprise to a standstill. The erection of a single battery 15 nm from the intended landing 
site actually changed the prospects of the entire enterprise. When it was carried out just to 
destroy the "Tirpitz" and "Raversyde" batteries, the expected losses did not seem to be 
caused by the As a result, in a final conference with the Commander-in-Chief of the 
British Expeditionary Force, Sir Douglas Haig, it was decided not to abandon the attempt 
to take Ostend by coup d'état, but to postpone it “until the advance on the Western Front 
German coastal position would have shaken more than before". It was also this hope of 
regaining the ports for their own use that ultimately prevented the plans to block the exits 
from Ostend and Zeebrugge by block ships, which had been considered over and over 
again. 
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14. Naval advance into the Skagerrak? — 
Regrouping. 


As the fighting off the Flemish coast with constant combat contact between 
airmen, submarines, torpedo boats, minesweepers, outpost steamers and other armed 
forces increasingly assumed the character of a tenacious and bitter war of position, almost 
comparable to the fighting on the land fronts, they were able to assume a strategic one Do 
not gain influence on the keeping of the deep-sea fleets. As a result, the movements of the 
"Great Fleet" in connection with the mining operation against the German Bight were 
limited to a brief advance of the II. Light Cruiser Squadron with four destroyers from 
Rosyth to the Skagerrak at the same time on September 11th. They also left in early 
October not beyond the character of cruiser advances and small-scale war ventures. An 
advance of the III Light Cruiser Squadron with some destroyers from Rosyth from 
October Ist to 3rd to the Light Fischer-Bank and from there back to Scapa, for example 
to intercept German mine-layers disguised as merchant ships which had been believed 
several times since the Meteor was approaching Scapa and Cromarty on these routes, 
followed on October 6th by an advance of the 5th light cruiser squadron (six ships) with 
nine destroyers. While the battle cruiser fleet was in intensified readiness in the Firth of 
Forth, the Light Forces steamed from Harwich across the North Sea to the Skagerrak and 
back, bringing out 14 German fish steamers. A similar advance by the III. Light cruiser 
squadron from Scapa to the Kleine Fischer-Bank from October 10th to 12th remained 
without result. Only once, on the 13th, was the entire battle fleet, consisting of the L., II. 
And IV. Battle squadrons, the I. Il. And VII. Cruiser squadrons, the IV. Light cruiser 
squadron and the II. and IV. Flotilla, from Scapa. But it stayed in the northern North Sea 
and, after the destroyers had been sent back because of bad weather and two of them, 
“Ardent! and "Fortune", had rammed each other, returned to Scapa and Cromarty on the 
15th. 
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The multiple appearances of English armed forces on the Danish coast north of 
Horns-Riff and the seizure of the German fishing steamer did not remain unknown on the 
German side. An advance by the I and II torpedo boat flotilla and the 11th half flotilla, 
led by Corvette Captain Schuur and supported by the outpost forces of the fleet, led to the 
sea area 60 nm north of Horns-Riff in the night of October 7th just as little a result as the 
multi-day display of "U 19" (Constantin Kolbe) and, after him, of "U 44" (Wagenfiihr) on 
the Kleine Fischer-Bank, although this was with the advance of III. Light cruiser 
squadron collapsed. On the other hand, an English submarine attacked on October 6th in 
the evening on the II. barrier breaker [minesweeper] group, Lieutenant Captain of the 
Simonsen Sea Rifle, 15 nm northwest of Borkum. Of two torpedo shots on the barrier 
breaker "Bielefeld" one passed, the other hit the ship despite an immediate 
countermaneuver, but without detonating. "U 22", Lieutenant Hoppe, who was lying in 
wait in front of the Ems that day, closed the next Tomorrow approached the barrier 
breaker group to surprise the enemy submarine with a new attack: however, this attempt 
did not lead to any result either. 

While the high seas were standing in the Heligoland Bay on October 9th to give 
the light armed forces (torpedo boats) the opportunity to practice collecting from the 
submarine security to take up the attack positions before the battle and the attack itself, 
new alarm messages were received Many English warships, small cruisers and torpedo 
boats, which had been sighted in particular off Helder and Ijmuiden, were reported to be 
approaching the German Bight from Holland. In the opinion of the fleet management, 
this either had to do with a preparatory reconnaissance of the German Bight before the 
launch of an attack on the coastal area of Zeebrugge-Knocke planned for mid-October, 
but possibly also and perhaps for the same purpose with a new mine operation by the 
enemy in the western parts of the German Bight. The high seas forces were kept ready for 
action just in case, while eight new torpedo boats of the VI. The flotilla and the 18th 
semi-flotilla advanced into Terschelling the following night, but without sighting enemy 
forces. Intended for the next morning? Extensive reconnaissance of the Airship 
reconnaissance unfortunately had to be canceled because of the weather conditions, as 
did the repetition of the torpedo boat advance to the west, which was intended for the 
next night and the night after that. 

On the other hand, at noon on October 13th, the airships "L 11", "L a" 
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"L 14", "L 15" and "L 16" to attack England. It was true that on October 5th the fleet 
management had discussed with the commander of the naval airship division that the 
dark nights in October should primarily be used for attacks on Liverpool, but the wind 
and and temperature conditions on the 13th were not favorable enough for the first 
attempt at such a far-reaching enterprise. Therefore, London was again ordered as the 
target for all airships. 

On the drive to the English coast near Winterton there was fog, which in places 
reached up to 1000 m. At 6 p.m. (18:00). gave Kapitaénleutnant Mathy ("L 13") as the 
most senior in command, in order to prevent collisions during the attack, the F.T.-order: 

“Attack course east to northeast, expiry course northeast. Immediately after the 
attack by the F.T. report: height, signature. " 

Then exceeded "L. 13 "(Mathy)," L14 "(Bocker) and" L15 "(Breithaupt) from 
7.20 p.m. (19:20) onwards, shot at ineffectively by guard vehicles, the coast, which stood 
out well in the bright moonlight, to head towards London on various routes. "L 16" 
(Peterfon) followed only after the moonset at 9 o'clock (21:00) in the evening on the 
same route. Only "L, 11" (v. Buttlar), suddenly shot at by several dimmed vehicles, had 
already turned south and headed for the Thames estuary. Ground fog and mist lay over 
the land; nevertheless, on the route over which "L 13" (Mathy) flew over, Cambridge as 
well as other localities could be clearly seen. While "L.14" (Bocker) was already on the 
approach at Norwich, Thetford and Chelmsford illuminated by searchlights and shot at 
with HE shells, only "L 13" (Mathy) at Enfield counteraction by headlights and a battery, 
which was silenced by four high-explosive bombs. One of the two headlights went out 
when the bombs hit. Thereupon "L 13" brought in a wide arc over Watford to Kingston 
upon Thames, which was particularly easy to spot because of its characteristic location, 
headed west and then, following the Thames arch and looking for the way with light 
bombs, headed for Hampton. "L 16" (Peterson) was also fired upon at Norwich, 
Cambridge and in many other places despite the ground fog. Apparently, in the expected 
approach direction inland, the defense had been considerably strengthened since the last 
attacks. Only "L 15" (Breithaupt) who had chosen the direct route from Winterton to 
London, found no counteraction on the approach over the inland, but this route offered 
the fewest clues for navigation and even flares did not have” 
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is enough to show the area flown over even to some extent. At 9.10 p.m. (21:10), 
however, the reflection of a huge sea of lights in the clouds revealed the proximity of 
London. 

As the only airship flying along the coast, which offered an excellent means of 
orientation with a strip of cloud above it, stood “L 11", Lieutenant for the Sea, Frhr. Von 
Buttlar, already at 9.15 pm. (21:15) Near Southend and steered from there under 
protection Light cloud cover, below them the heavy traffic of dimmed ships, Thames - 
upwards. When something cleared up over Woolwich, "L 11" was taken under fire by 
ships and coastal batteries, but was still able to escape the headlights behind clouds at the 
right time. The cloud veil became thicker and denser to the west, so that an exact 
orientation for the attack seemed hopeless. The commander therefore decided at 9.55 p.m. 
(21:55) to drop the ammunition on Westham and the Woolwich docks. When the first 
bomb hit from 2600 in altitude, about 15 to 20 searchlights came on immediately, holding 
the ship in place while brisk gunfire began. When the fourth bomb was dropped, a 
particularly powerful explosion was perceived, and when "L 11" ran to the east, three 
fires broke out, which could be seen for a longer period of time. During this attack, "L 
11" and also "L 14 "and" L 16", which were approaching from the northeast and north of 
the city at this time, observed another airship, which, clearly visible in the headlights and 
surrounded by clouds of shrapnel, dropped bombs over the city. 

It was "L 15", Lieutenant Breithaupt. The airship had flown over Tottenham at 
9:30 p.m. (21:30) and in Kentish Town, three high explosive bombs put two searchlights 
out of action. London itself was still brightly lit, a slight haze on which the headlights 
broke, was about 400 m above the houses when "L15" swung west to fly over the city 
before the wind. Then Lieutenant Breithaupt left Hyde Park to port, headed for the 
Thames and attacked via St. James. At 9.35 (21:35), however, "L 15" was caught by 
numerous spotlights and illuminated as bright as day, especially over the city. An 
incredibly violent defensive fire set in and the ship was soon surrounded by bursting 
shrapnel. Almost even more sinister, however, was the appearance of another danger than 
that represented by the artillery. First by the flaming exhaust, then clearly recognizable in 
the headlights, four planes tried to reach the ship in order to bring it down with 
incendiary shells. They came at 1000, then 500 m, and only then*“® 
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when all the ballast was thrown off, "L 15 "the dangerous opponents quickly under 
themselves. The first bomb fell over Charing Cross at 10:20 pm (22:20) from a height of 
2,700 m; from there to the Bank of England the remaining ammunition was dropped, the 
newspaper quarter at Ludgate Hill was given special attention. The airship was in heavy 
defensive fire until 11 a.m., then steered out of the city at an altitude of 3,100 m on a 
northeast course. 

In order to avoid "L 15", whose attack could be closely observed, "L 14", 
Lieutenant Commander of Reserve Bocker, first crossed the Thames east of London and 
occupied from 10:10 pm (22:10). From a height of 2400 m the docking facilities already 
being pelted by "L 11" and the Woolwich arsenal with good effect with nine explosive 
bombs. Then the airship swung out in a wide arc to the south and west to attack the city 
from there. 

In the meantime, when "L 16", Oberleutnant zur See Peterson, suddenly saw 
around 20 to 25 searchlights come on, apparently looking for an airship and soon found 
"L 15", he had taken the opportunity to swing north around London and take 10 minutes 
later to fly over the northeast edge of the city from Tottenham at an altitude of 2900 to 
3000 m. Details of the well-shaded city could hardly be made out, so that the Thames 
arch and the searchlights were the only clues for the attack. This took place at 11.10 pm 
(23:10) so surprisingly that, in contrast to the violent defense with "L 16" observed 
shortly before, only the northernmost searchlights and batteries were occupied. The 
counteraction, apart from a few high-reaching incendiary grenades, was therefore minor 
during the bombs of the airship apparently hit large factories or railways, although no 
major fires were observed. At 11.20 pm (23:20), "L 16" sailed on a northeast course. 

Ten minutes later, "L 13", Lieutenant Mathy, threw twelve 50 kg explosive 
bombs at the pump and power station of the Hampton waterworks in the west of London 
in three attempts from a height of 2500 to 3000 m, in order to achieve a better attack 
height for the overfly the city itself. The hits were good, but no collapses could be 
detected. Then "L 13" drove in a wide arc south around the city to the east, with an 
airship being observed in the attack in the north. This was "L 14", Lieutenant 
Commander of the Reserve Bocker. The airship stood over Croydon at 11.40 pm (23:40) 
and, lit by 26 searchlights as bright as day and heavily fired by an extraordinarily large 
number of anti-aircraft artillery, threw it there and over the south-western part’ 
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Londons, Battersea and Clapham, 21 high explosive and 10 incendiary bombs, 
followed by several large fires. In the outer periphery of the city, the airship was also 
fired at with incendiary rockets, some of which flared up close to the airship. At 1 o'clock 
(01:00) it was again running at an altitude of 3,100 m above the Woolwich area, while "L 
13" (Mathy) occupied the Victoria docks with the rest of the ammunition from 12.45 am 
(00:45) onwards. According to the commander's impression, the defense was up at this 
point much more violently than on the night of September 8th to 9th. The buildings were 
also much better dimmed than during the last attack. Ipswich, with a major fire observed 
in London. 

Within a period of less than three hours, about 6100 kg explosive ammunition and 
157 incendiary projectiles had fallen, for the most part over London itself. Although the 
airships had not reached the heights calculated beforehand because of the unexpectedly 
warm temperature, the altitude since the last attacks had been extraordinary, among other 
things. Not even a single success was granted to London's defense system, reinforced by 
motorized artillery. Not a single one of the airships was gunshot wounds. The attack was 
also very successful, according to English information ("Times" of September 20, 1920); 
in particular, almost all of the bombs of the "L 15" (Breithaupt) fell in the center of 
London. They hit the Lyceum Theater, the neighborhoods of Aldwych, Chancery-lane, 
and Lincoln's Inn. "L 13" (Mathy) and "L 14" (Bécker) also achieved the goals they 
reported. On the other hand, according to this report, "L 16" (Peterson) had not dropped 
its bombs on London but on Hartford, which may explain the slight counteraction 
reported by this airship. All ships with the exception of "L 11" were severely fired several 
times on their way back to the coast, with four 50 kg bombs from "L 15", which had not 
fallen over London due to failure of the trigger, were used against a battery near Ipswich 
whose fire then became noticeably weaker. "L 15" and "L 16" left the coast at Winterton 
at 2:30 am (02:30) and "L 13" at 2:30 am (02:30) at Southwold, south of Lowestoft. 

Soon after, through F.T. - Signals the results. On the further return journey, the 
navigation of the airships, supported by F. T. directional bearings, was made extremely 
difficult by fog. While "L 16", "L 13" and "L 11" landed on October 14th in the course of 
the morning, "L 16" landed at 7.25 am (07:25) in 
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Hage, "L 14" remained in the air until 3.15 pm. (13:15). For "L 15" (Breithaupt) the 
situation became particularly critical. On the basis of a F. T. directional bearing, the 
airship had 6:15 am (06:15). Set course for Bremen, but not found the city in the thick 
fog. At 11.40 a.m. (11:40) Nordholz's tethered balloon, which marked the landing area, 
was sighted about 10 m above the fog, but even when the airship descended up to 100 m, 
nothing of the ground could be seen. The fuel only lasted for two hours, two engines had 
already failed. The others also worked unreliably, as the rest of the gasoline in the tanks 
turned out to be very watery. The anchor rope thrown out in its entire length of 120 m 
was apparently not noticed from the halls. At 12.20 p.m. (12:20) the last engine still 
running also cut out. Since he suspected heathland and no buildings below, the 
commandant, regardless of the uncertain location, let the ship fall through by pulling the 
gas on the front cells. The height difference meter showed 10 m/sec. The speed of fall, 
the ballast for stopping was no longer available and only at a height of 40 m did the earth 
come into view for the first time in ten hours. The front gondola hit hard, the struts of the 
same and some girders in the foredeck broke, but the ship was saved. It could be 
anchored and brought by telephonically called teams (1000 men) to the hall about 5 km 
away, but was put out of war readiness for eight days. 


According to the admiral's staff, the latest news of the movements and intentions 
of the English fleet from Holland had apparently once again been exaggerations or wrong 
conclusions. 

Such messages, which were usually sent immediately to the naval command by 
the admiral staff and not always with a critical assessment of their reliability, contributed 
to the fact that the activities of the ocean-going forces were again and again defensive 
and more geared towards the supposed behavior of the enemy than that it was made 
dependent on decisions to operate on its own. The latter only came to the fore again at the 
same time when, in mid-October, the Baltic Sea Commander asked the chief of the 
Admiral's staff, in addition to the IV Squadron, for the permanent allocation of the VIII to 
better fight enemy submarines in the Baltic Sea. However, the fleet chief declared that he 
would ol be able to do without the torpedo boat flotilla in particular after he had already 
been in 
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a meeting with the chief of the admiralty staff, Admiral v. Holtzendorff, on October 4th, 
which had shown full agreement on the further conduct of sea warfare, had expressed the 
expectation that these armed forces should return to the North Sea with the beginning of 
the Ice Age in Russian waters. In any case, there was a great shortage of powerful 
torpedo boats in the fleet, especially since 2/2 to 3 of the flotillas on paper always failed 
due to repairs, large boiler cleaning and replacement of old boats for modern ones. Only 
if this work were temporarily suspended, would the number of torpedo boats be sufficient 
for undertakings with the entire ocean-going armed forces. In the most favorable case, he 
has 50 to 55 ready-to-use boats. Of these, at least three flotillas (33 boats) would be 
needed to secure submarines for three squadrons. The advanced reconnaissance ships (1st 
and 2nd reconnaissance squadrons) would also have to be assigned 1% to 2 flotillas (15 to 
20 boats). For the majority of the six march protection cruisers, there would then be just 
one boat left for U-boat protection. Therefore, if the situation on the Baltic Sea war 
theater makes it necessary to surrender even one flotilla, this must be ordered by the 
Supreme Command. Of course, this would mean that the high seas forces in the North 
Sea could not be used in their entirety for the duration of the levy with the security that 
would be required given the submarine danger prevailing in the German Bight. Apart 
from that, any reduction in the number of torpedo boats in the event of a encounter with 
the enemy would mean a considerable weakening. With the balance of forces on the 
North Sea theater of war, apart from small special undertakings, one had to rely on the 
full strength of the high seas forces when encountering the enemy. Outpost boats could 
also not be handed in without giving up the safety of the Heligoland Bay. On the contrary, 
an increase in the formation of anti-submarine groups is required and requested. On the 
other hand, and not without a certain contradiction in terms of his negative attitude, the 
fleet chief expressly emphasized in response to further reports of damage to German 
shipping on the Baltic Sea by enemy submarines that this must be countered by all means. 
It should not happen that England blocked the Baltic Sea with submarines, since the 
decline in sea trade and the lack of the most essential raw materials on the way across the 
Baltic Sea paralyzed the German war economy and further British submarine successes 
against German merchant shipping in the Baltic Sea Loss of reputation among neutrals 
would have to contribute significantly. But not until the Baltic Sea Commander on 
October 21°” 
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asked again for the allocation of two fast cruisers and two torpedo boat flotillas for the 
protection of merchant shipping, the fleet chief declared himself willing, in principle 
maintaining his previous position, to inform by telegram when the required armed forces 
could be surrendered. Before that, however, he wanted, if at all possible, to carry out a 
larger fleet operation in the North Sea. 

So far, quite apart from the mine situation, this had been delayed again and again 
by the sustained easterly wind, which was not only unfavorable for the reconnaissance 
activities of the airships, but also from an artillery point of view when encountering an 
enemy expected from the west or north, since the leeward position was generally 
preferred by the German fleet because of the better possibility of observation during 
firing. Further inhibitions for a more lively activity had resulted from the inevitably 
necessary repair work on the ships and the installation of valuable improvements, such as 
that of the direction indicator for the guns and the additional oil firing and hollow grate 
systems. In a letter dated October 15 to the chief of the Admiralty's staff, which was 
prompted by the request of the Baltic Commander in chief for the allocation of deep-sea 
forces, the operational intentions of the fleet management for the near future were 
expressed. Apart from a continuation of the previous night torpedo boat advances to the 
north and west and a dispatch of the submarines, which have been available in large 
numbers since the abandonment of the trade war, to the north coast of Scotland and to the 
area north of Horns-Reef, in the week of 18-23 in October, the entire ocean-going armed 
forces were also loused out, regardless of the as yet unexplained mine location northwest 
of List in the sea area northwest and north of Horn's Reef up to the Small Fisherman's 
Bank, in order to intercept enemy guard forces repeatedly reported and trade with 
England on the Skagerrak-Newcastle line to worry about. Secondly, depending on the 
incoming messages and reports from the airships as well as the available torpedo boats, 
action against the enemy armed forces patrolling between Terfchelling and Hanftholm or 
an advance of several torpedo boat flotillas with a sufficient radius of action from the 
North Sea through the Skagerrak and Kattegatt came into question. However, if the 
enterprise in the Baltic Sea is more important than the one in the North Sea, which the 
fleet chief could not judge, the war command would have to decide. In the war diary he 
left no doubt that in such cases the order had to take the place of the agreement and 
inquiries by carrying out the following:*** 
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"I am quite of the opinion that wherever a task, a tangible aim of warfare is 
presented, the Navy should immediately appear with the necessary armed forces and 
means in promising numbers and strengths; the decision as to whether and in what 
strength and number armed forces must be sent from one theater of war to the other can 
only be made by one body - the Supreme Command - which is able to overlook the 
situation in both theaters of war. I am therefore unable to take a position other than 
referring to my own intentions on the North Sea theater of war, known to the chief of the 
Admiral's staff, the implementation of which depends on various factors, so that I cannot 
commit myself to a specific point in time." 


In England, too, they seemed to be preparing for a larger undertaking at the time, 
but, as is so often the case, the incoming reports doubtful whether it would be directed 
against the German or Belgian coast. As early as October 16, a confidante returning from 
England announced that a strong attack against the Flemish coast was being prepared, for 
which purpose a conference had taken place in the Admiralty the week before. A large 
number of ammunition ships had gone to Fleetwood to be loaded for an attack, and at 
Eastbourne there had been over ten fully loaded mine vehicles since October 10th, which 
were supposed to drive in the fog to the Flemish coast. Large gatherings of transports and 
troops were also reported at Chatham. The troops were destined to land "behind the 
German front." In Yarmouth, Ramsgate and the Thames estuary, steamers were lying 
ready to leave, and the British navy had been denied any leave for the past week, and 
those on leave had been called back. 

It was believed, as a harbinger of the undertaking, that on October 15, for the first 
time in a long time, an enemy submarine appeared again within the German mine barriers, 
directly in front of the Jade and Weser estuaries, where the steamers "Vorwarts" and 
"Vegesack" and was also briefly sighted by the 9th Half Flotilla, which was immediately 
sent to hunt, and the dive site was bombed. Soon from this the III. The minesweeping 
division also sighted an enemy submarine 25 nm north of Borkum, whereupon the 
outpost boats of the Ems tried to force it to dive on the underground mine barrier there. 
At the same time, a Danish fishing trawler, which was anchored in front of the English 
barrier 40 nm west of Sylt, received suspicion? 
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had ordered two planes to come in to List for an investigation. Since this time it could 
already be hostile submarine mine layers, the path from the Elbe to the lock gap near 
Norderney had to be searched for mines, including the 10th torpedo boats half-flotilla, 
which was the first to be equipped with a fast mine detector was used. But no mines were 
found. 

A closer grip on the German Bight actually existed these days, namely the 5th 
light cruiser squadron with some destroyers pushed forward from Harwich to the area 
north of Horns-Riff on October 18th, while this time the 1st battle cruiser squadron with 
eight destroyers went to sea to support him. The light forces stood on the Danish coast 
when it was light on October 19, steered from there to the north-west until dark and then 
returned to Harwich without having sighted German ships. The return of the battlecruiser 
turned out to be more difficult, since suspicious ships were believed to have been 
reported to miners near Cromarty. The battle cruisers then went to Scapa, whereupon it 
turned out that they were not mine-layers but English guard vehicles. 

It is strange that nothing was reported by the German airship reconnaissance of 
the appearance of these forces at Horns-Riff. All that was sighted by her was an enemy 
submarine, which "L 16", Oberleutnant zur See Peterson, reported at 11:30 am (11:30) at 
25 nautical miles southwest of Horns-Riff. 

On October 22nd, the army intelligence service received a message from Holland 
that the British fleet would leave on the same day. At the same time, a major air raid 
against Germany was planned; Similar rumors were circulating in Middlesborough. The 
English warships would have drawn together at three secret points: Orkney Islands, Firth 
of Forth and Flamborough Head, ready to sail. It was precisely the latter information that 
made the reports noteworthy to the fleet management. The squadrons were therefore 
drawn together partly on the outer and partly on the inner roads, steam on for "Great 
Voyage", in order to have them fully operational in the shortest possible time. The early 
reconnaissance on October 23 took place without enemy surface forces in the border area. 
On the other hand, "L 7", Kapitanleutnant Stabbert, had around 8 o'clock pm (20:00). 15 
nm south of Horns-Riff a short battle with an enemy submarine. The airship was 
returning from reconnaissance at the time and was flying because of a dropping to within 
100 m 
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small fog bank very low when an enemy submarine was sighted at a distance of 2500 m. 
An attempt to do it from a ride height of 200 m at 12 m/sec. Surprising speed failed 
because the submarine immediately opened violent rapid fire from three guns and fired 
about 70 shrapnel at the airship from a distance of 1000 m, the explosive points of which, 
however, were high and far. The airship then went around behind the submarine at a 
cloud height of 500 m in order to repeat the attack from a height of 700 m, coming up 
from aft. The submarine now evaded this by diving. 

The presence of several enemy submarines in front of the exits of the inner 
German Bight in the last few days also seemed to indicate to the fleet management that 
the British fleet was at sea for some sort of undertaking. 


This assumption was reinforced by statements made by members of the British 
fleet in the family circle and by steamer reports that all large warships and almost all 
torpedo boats had left the Firth of Forth on the night of the 21st. So perhaps this time 
there was an opportunity to come to battle under favorable circumstances. Therefore, 
even when the dispatch of two torpedo boat flotillas to the Baltic Sea was ordered by the 
war command by October 25th at the latest and the time available for operations in the 
North Sea was limited to the 23rd and 24th, the fleet management held on to its, 
originally shorter, time Goals, even if, as he expressly emphasized, it had to be kept in 
mind that in the last guidelines, which gave the fleet chief the freedom to act in order to 
achieve the operational goals set for him, it ended as follows: 

"His Majesty mentioned that it was a matter of course that the necessary caution 
would be observed in such undertakings (advances initiated by the fleet chief) with 
regard to clarification and timely interruption in the event of unfavorable conditions." 

The fleet chief therefore intended to make the movements outside Horns-Riff 
dependent on the result of the airship reconnaissance at the beginning of the advance and 
reserved the right not to expose the high seas forces to encountering a numerically 
superior enemy fleet if the situation changed due to failure of the Airship reconnaissance 
and stopping the east wind would make unfavorable. 

When two submarines, which were to occupy the area between the Dogger Bank 
and the Great Fischer Bank and thus secure the flanks of the advancing fleet, wanted to 
leave List on the morning of the 23rd," 
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they had to turn back before the bar because of the heavy bottom lakes. Around 7 p.m. 
Nm. (19:00) But the ocean-going forces began the advance from Jade and Elbe, 20 
capital ships, 7 older ships of the line, 11 small cruisers and 55 torpedo boats. On the 
other hand, "Rheinland", "Liitzow", "Pommern", "Kolberg", "Miinchen" and 13 torpedo 
boats stayed in the harbor to continue scheduled repair work on the shipyards. The course 
led east of Helgoland through the Amrum-Bank passage to the north , and at 3 p.m. 
(15:00) on the 24th, the main body intended to advance the cruisers of the 1st and 2nd 
reconnaissance groups with the fast flotillas 30 nm to reach a point 60 nm north of Horns- 
Riff, which was, however, necessary for the originally planned impact on the Skagerrak- 
Tyne trade route was still too south (Map 15). A full moon was shining during the night, 
and soon after 1 a.m. (01:00), an outpost boat about 2 nm northwest of Outer Jade 
Lightship reported that a submarine had appeared. Even if it was unlikely, the appearance 
of an enemy submarine directly in front of the mouth of the Jade was not entirely 
excluded, especially since the fire from Heligoland to approach the Amrum-Bank passage 
from time to time had burned. If the report was correct, however, the submarine had to be 
hunted with all necessary means and, above all, prevented from reporting the departure of 
the fleet by means of the F.T. signal. After the appropriate action was taken, from 2 
o'clock Vm (02:00). to five airships, "SL.3", "L.11", "L.13", "L.14" and "L.17", one at 
the disposal of the commander of the reconnaissance forces near his flagship, the second 
for reconnaissance as far as the Skagerrak, the others advancing west-north-westerly and 
westerly from Heligoland in order to be able to deliver reports about the sea area west 
and north of the advance course from as advanced a position as possible. But already at 
4:40 a.m. (04:40) the commander of the naval airship division, Korvettenkapitin Straffer, 
had to, from "L. 11", who was 20 nm SSW from Horns-Riff at the time, reported that the 
reconnaissance could not be continued due to gusty south-easterly winds that were 
strongly refreshing at the height. At that time the majority was about 20 nm south of 
Horns-Riff-Lightship and was now solely dependent on cruiser reconnaissance. In the 
opinion of the fleet chief, however, in view of the news available, this was not sufficient 
to avoid a meeting with the entire British battle fleet under unfavorable conditions 
(failure of the submarines, easterly wind, therefore probably windward position). During 
the night the Admiral's staff had also urgently repeated the imperial order for the 
immediate dispatch of the torpedo boat flotilla to the Baltic Sea. All of this” 
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caused Admiral v. Pohl, to cancel the advance already at 6 o'clock.(06:00). On the march 
back, as expected, in the area south of Horns-Riff, which now had to be passed by day, 
enemy submarines attempted attacks, which could be particularly dangerous because the 
evasive movements of the fleet through the minefields were unknown Expansion west of 
Amrum Bank were restricted. At 8.20 a.m. (08:20) the first enemy submarine was 
reported 20 nm south of the Graadyp lightship by a half-flotilla of the auxiliary 
minesweeping flotilla of the North Sea. An immediate short evasive movement to the SW 
led through an area that was not yet reported to be mine-free, but was sufficient to 
prevent enemy submarines from further approaching the marching main body. The latter 
only came to a shot on a cruiser of the northern march protection, SMS "Hamburg", 
Korvettenkapitaén von Gaudecker, and later on the small cruiser "Rostock", 
Fregattenkapitaén Otto Feldmann: however, in the former case the torpedo ran through 
under the ship, in the second case it was possible to outmaneuver two torpedoes fired at 
the same time. At 9.37 o'clock (09:37) the "Hamburg" sighted another enemy submarine 
15 nm south of the Graadyp lightship; the fleet continued to march back, secured by two 
airships and several planes that crossed over the Helgoland bay while searching for mines 
- and outpost boats searched for submarines on the entry route without incident. The 
small cruisers "Stuttgart" and "Berlin" as well as the III and V torpedo boat flotilla were 
detached to the Baltic Sea in the midst of the morning. 

The premature termination of the advance had "not met with general 
understanding among the unit commanders." Captain Michaelis, the chief of the staff of 
the high seas, therefore considered it necessary to lay down in writing the motives for this 
decision of the fleet management in order to make them However, on the orders of the 
fleet commander, the transcript was not sent, but kept on file, in which it was stated that 
under the prevailing circumstances it would have directly contradicted the caution 
expressly emphasized by His Majesty, Letting it arrive at the battle at the risk of luck: 
breaking off the advance, but only in view of the English fleet, would probably not have 
been possible without considerable losses, but apart from that would have caused much 
greater moral damage than voluntarily giving up an advance, whose points of interest 
could be excluded at any time under more favorable general conditions.*”* 
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The fear of the fleet chief, expressed in the war diary, that the advance might have 
led to an encounter with the entire British battle fleet under unfavorable conditions, was 
this time not confirmed by the facts. The "Great Fleet" was not at sea either before or 
during the operation. Only three destroyer divisions had left Scapa Flow on October 22nd 
to hunt down a submarine reported to Fair Island. The next move, an advance by the 
British I. cruiser squadron with two armed steamers to search the northern part of the 
North Sea did not take place before the 27th, and only with an advance of the 5th light 
cruiser squadron with some destroyer divisions from Harwich over a point 70 nm from 
Helgoland to the Little Fischer-Bank (1) British armed forces reappeared in an area 
which the high seas forces were supposed to touch on their venture. Even these British 
ships had no support from heavy armed forces; even the "battle cruiser fleet" was in port, 
albeit in intensified readiness remained. The rest of the month the "Great Fleet" suffered 
some not insignificant losses. On October 28th the armored cruiser "Argyll" stranded on 
the voyage from Devonport to Rosyth in thick weather on Bell Rock near Dundee and 
had to be completely wrecked by the crew, and on the 29th, the auxiliary cruiser 
"Arlanza" of the X. cruiser squadron ran into one of the "Meteor" mines off Arkhangelsk 
and was so badly damaged that it was decommissioned and had to spend the winter on 
the Vukanski roadstead (2). 

After arriving from the enterprise on 23/24 In October the German fleet chief 
received orders from headquarters to relocate the 1st Squadron, a reconnaissance group 
with two other torpedo boat flotillas and a minesweeping division to the Elbe, as their use 
may be necessary immediately in the Baltic Sea. This happened, and the fleet chief asked 
by telegram to be informed of the nature of the planned Baltic Sea operation in order to 
be able to assess the overall war situation. 

Since the units relocated to the Elbe (I squadron, I reconnaissance group, 11 
torpedo boats of the VII and IX flotilla) were out of the question for operations in the 
North Sea during this time, they were approved by the chief of the admiral's staff on 
October 30th from one after the other to urgent torpedo and artillery firing exercises to 
the Baltic Sea. 





1) Jellicoe: The Grand Fleet, Page 252ff. — 2) page 179° 
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15. Disagreements about the use of the fleet. 
Torpedo boats and cruisers in the Skagerrak. 
Submarines in front of the enemy bases. 


The fleet advance on 23/24 October, which was canceled so early had an 
aftermath that clearly showed the inner conflict between the naval commander and the 
war command regarding the deployment of the high seas. Korvettenkapitién Prince 
Adalbert von Prussia, as navigation officer on board S.M.S. "Kaiser" embarked, had 
informed his father of the plan of the fleet chief shortly before sailing and apparently 
expressed doubts in further letters as to whether the fleet chief was entitled to initiate 
such advances without special permission from the emperor Marine-Cabinets, Admiral 
von Miiller, wrote the following on October 25th: 

“His Majesty the Kaiser has authorized the high seas chief to undertake forays 
into the North Sea to a certain extent without his Majesty being asked specifically 
beforehand. His Majesty therefore usually only learns of these advances once they have 
ended. This corresponds to the independence granted to the chief of the oceans, but also 
to the endeavor to relieve His Majesty of worries of warfare as far as possible, where 
such troubles do not have to be taken because of the decisions of the Most High at any 
given moment. 

Ew. Your Royal Highness would serve the cause and His Majesty personally if 
Ew. Royal Highness wanted to take the above into account in private communications 
about intended advances. " 

In the meantime the prince had come to Potsdam for a short visit from his father. 
This was also where the conversation turned to the last advance. In a reply to the Head of 
Cabinet on October 30 from on board S.M.S. "Kaiser" said Prince Adalbert about the 
following: 

“His Majesty greeted my comrades in the fleet and told me to tell the comrades 


that*® 
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His Majesty did not intend to use the fleet for the time being, in order to keep it, like the 
English, in reserve for the conclusion of peace. 

His Majesty did not seem to think much of the advances personally. His Majesty 
said that, in an advance such as the last one that would have shown, the risk of our ships 
being incapacitated by mines or submarines would be out of proportion to the success of 
possibly bringing down a few merchant ships. 

When I asked whether the chief of the fleet was allowed to use the fleet 
independently, His Majesty replied that this would not be the case. His Majesty must be 
asked for permission beforehand. 

Since I received your Excellency's letter only after the conversation with His 
Majesty had taken place, I was no longer able to obey the advice given by Your 
Excellency not to tell His Majesty anything about the advances, but I have your 
Excellency's letter from a Majesty to the Emperor read out." 

In the meantime the head of cabinet had been ordered to the New Palais on the 
25th and found (according to his own description in a memo) the opportunity to “meet 
Admiral v. Pohl to defend at least against the accusation that he was making the 
completely pointless advances into the North Sea, which only endangered the fleet, out of 
personal vanity." Admiral von Miiller then advised the emperor, Admiral von 
Holtzendorff, who had recently been in Wilhelmshaven, to hear about Admiral von Pohl 
and this happened on October 30th in Pless with the following result, taken from the 
mentioned memo: 

“The Admiral v. Pohl is certainly not an ideal fleet chief, but if he were given a 
successor in the person of Vice-Admiral Scheer, he would not be able to do anything else 
with the fleet than to keep it materially and personally ready for action, if the English 
fleet - with what still to be expected - in the German Bight. The freedom of action as 
stated in the Supreme Instruction of January 11th d. J. (1) has to stay with the chief of the 
oceans. Neither Admiral v. Pohl nor Admiral v. Holtzendorff to propose. 

His Majesty approved this and promised to travel to Wilhelmshaven again soon, 
to speak to the association chiefs there personally and to clarify the situation. "This memo 
gave the Kapitan zur See v. Restorff's occasion, from his own impressions 





1) The imperial decision of March 31st also moved in the same direction.**! 
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to report the following to the head of cabinet on November 6th during the advance, which 
he had participated in as the second leader of the torpedo boat forces: 

“His Majesty's intended trip to Wilhelmshaven would, in my opinion, work very 
well and give the fleet chief new strength - if it is possible that His Majesty would take 
part of the odor of the fleet chief to hold the fleet unnecessarily in the estuaries. The 
officer corps is still of the opinion that the command of the fleet chief is only to avoid 
total defeat, but that he has a free hand, which is by no means the case. 

The last advances can only be described as over-anxious: the fleet chief is 
authorized by the Supreme Instruction of January 11, 1915, to break them off at any time. 
A powerful general would feel less bound by the instruction, would make further 
advances that are not completely hopeless from the start, and would take it upon 
themselves, in the worst case, to fight against a superior force. Such a naturist is probably 
not wanted at the moment. 

As for the last advance, the layout was quite good - the ships were supposed to 
stay outside for around 36 hours. The jubilation at the beginning of the venture was great 
- the sadness all the greater, as after only 12 hours the order to march back was given, 
which, right down to the last man, was understood only as a flight from an imaginary 
enemy. The fleet chief cited the reason for giving up: the lack of aerial reconnaissance 
and orders from the overhead line to have two flotillas in the Baltic Sea at a certain time. 

In any case, even in the absence of aerial reconnaissance, the fleet chief did not 
need to break off the advance so early. I told him that turning back had made a depressing 
impression on the crews, we were all stunned. 

Even if short advances in the Highest Place are no longer desired, I don't know 
how the fleet can stay in practice." 

In the meantime, on his return to Wilhelmshaven, Prince Adalbert had reported 
the result of his conversation with the Kaiser in Potsdam to the fleet chief. The 
communication to the officers of the fleet, which the Prince had been instructed to do, 
that His Majesty did not intend to use the high seas for the time being and that he would 
keep them in reserve, as was the case with the English fleet, was, however, in the opinion 
of the fleet chief, so little in accord with him previously received official*” 
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Instructions that on November 4th he addressed the following letter to the chief of the 
Admiralty's staff and a copy to the head of cabinet: 

"I still represent the position of my Immediate report from March 23, 1915, which 
found the approval of His Majesty the Emperor through the supreme decision sent to me 
by telegram on March 31, 1915 by the Chief of the Admiralty's Staff of the Navy, with 
the stipulation that" The necessary caution is to be observed in undertakings with regard 
to reconnaissance and timely interruption in the event of unfavorable conditions. "In the 
report I stated that every advance could lead to decisive clashes with the enemy and thus, 
under certain circumstances, to the full deployment of the high seas against superior 
forces If this is to be ruled out, then in the future the advances would have to be 
abandoned and the fleet in the ports would have to be fixed. 

However, as I have already stated in the Immediate report, I consider the 
advances to be absolutely necessary in order for the fleet to remain ready for action. 

The communication conveyed by His Royal Highness, Prince Adalbert, evidently 
came about without the involvement of the Chief of the Admiralty's staff as the body of 
His Majesty the Emperor responsible for the supreme command of the war. For this 
reason alone and in order to rule out any mistake, I ask you to clarify the extent to which 
this communication is intended to be decisive for me in further undertakings with the 
high seas. Until I receive other official instructions, I have to adhere to the provisions 
officially sent to me by the Supreme War Command, according to which I am responsible 
for the movements and use of the fleet.” 

Thereupon he received the following telegram from the Chief of the Admiral's 
Staff on November 7th on behalf of the Emperor: "The Highest Orders given to Your 
Excellency are not changed by the message of His Majesty sent by Prince Adalbert." And 
in a later letter Admiral von Holtzendorff added that he had already occasionally made 
his Immediate lecture on October 30th, "that His Majesty fully agrees that the Supreme 
Orders given to the fleet chief for naval warfare in the North Sea should continue to be 
valid." 


In the meantime, the fleet management received a lot of news about the 
increasingly lively trade between Scandinavia and*° 
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Great Britain received. In particular, it was learned that the steamers loading in 
Gothenburg and the neighboring harbors used to gather at Kristianfand in the evening in 
order to cross over to England in groups towards Farn and Coquet-Island, while the 
"Glasgow" steamers at dawn Darkness left Gothenburg, went out on the Norwegian coast 
to Egersund and from there to the Orkney Islands. At the time, because of the 
detachments, especially of torpedo boat flotillas, only weak armed forces to the Baltic 
Sea came into question for action against this trade As a result of their superior speed, 
they were able to evade pursuit by a stronger enemy, primarily the oil boats of the IL, VI. 
and IX. Flotilla. They were supposed to appear surprisingly in the Skagerrak from the 
North Sea, there and in the Wage a trade war in the Kattegatt and return through the 
Sound and Little Belt, who were on the march to or from the Baltic Sea. Above all, 
however, I hoped that the appearance of German light armed forces in these waters would 
induce the British to set up a special, permanent guard of the Skagerrak in order to 
maintain their important trade with the Nordic countries under all circumstances and thus 
create a strategic bond, which perhaps offered the opportunity to attack enemy armed 
forces initially with submarines, but later with the entire ocean-going forces within reach. 
The first possible point in time for the undertaking, which the chief of the Second Flotilla, 
Korvettenkapitain Schuur, was commissioned to carry out, was the dark nights at the 
beginning of November. It could not be ruled out, however, that the lively trade in 
banned goods from Sweden to England had already resulted in brisk traffic of warships 
between the Firth of Forth and Scapa Flow on the one hand and the Skagerrak on the 
other. As a result, "U 28" received orders on November 3rd to observe them from a 
waiting position south of Peterhead and to attack warships. 

In the last few months, English small cruisers and destroyers had often been seen 
in the Skagerrak, between Hanstholm, Hirshals and Kristianfand and on the Kleiner 
Fischer-Bank. On the 26th, seven larger ships were reported off Kristianfand, and other 
reports from the 29th to the 31st indicated the presence of stronger armed forces. So there 
was a risk, especially since airship reconnaissance in the Skagerrak could hardly be 
expected at this time of year, that the flotillas would be cut off while advancing from the 
North Sea to the Baltic Sea and suffer losses without achieving corresponding successes 
in the trade war, which had become in the Main led during the day.*™ 
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Contrary to the original intention, the fleet management therefore decided to start the 
advance from the Baltic Sea, namely the torpedo boats should be in front of Gothenburg 
at lightning and at Kristiansand in the evening, in order to then start the march back 
through the Baltic or North Sea, depending on the situation. In the latter case there might 
still be an opportunity to surprise enemy guard forces north of Horns Reef at night. The 
latter area was also occupied by "U 67" on November 6, but the boat had to return to List 
the following day due to a north-westerly storm. 

In the meantime, the war command had also ordered that the lately very brisk 
shipments of banned goods, especially raw grenades, from the Swedish ports to England 
should be severely disrupted as soon as possible, but that only the sound should be used 
for the advance. 

For the time being, however, the bad weather forecast made the venture 
impossible. It was all the more regrettable that it seemed to have already become known 
in England; for, as reported by agents from the Admiralty and newspaper reports on 
November 9th, a British squadron of five armored cruisers with destroyers had in the 
meantime appeared between Hirshals and the Norwegian coast. This coincidence with its 
own operational intentions caused the fleet management to state the following in the war 
diary: 

“The prompt response to our plans by British countermeasures on a grand scale 
constantly supports the suspicion that our plans are being betrayed through carelessness, 
indiscretion, or intent in a well and first-hand informed place. The admiralty staff will 
follow up the matter. Here the negotiations are exclusively conducted orally in a very 
small circle, orders are written by an officer or sent to the chief of the II. Torpedo boat 
flotilla in encrypted form with a special key. In addition, the early onset of counteraction 
on the spot suggests that the plan had already been betrayed before the discussions and 
the issuing of orders had not even begun here. It is now incorrect to carry out the advance 
of the torpedo boats westward from Skagen during the day. If the torpedo boats are 
caught by enemy forces during the day when the trade war is waged, the trade war must 
be broken off and it is questionable whether the boats will be able to avoid losses. On the 
other hand, the possibility of attacking enemy forces at night in the northern Kattegat and 
Skagerrak must be exploited in the dark nights."°° 
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The plan of operations for the torpedo boats was therefore changed accordingly, 
and at the same time the commander of the submarines received orders for eight, "U 67" 
and "U 28", which because of bad weather had not yet come to the end of the originally 
intended operation at Peterhead Days from the west to the Skagerrak, where they were to 
cross to the line Hirsh als-Arendal. In addition, the repeatedly reported and confirmed 
presence of enemy armed forces in the Skagerrak and northern Kattegat made it appear 
advisable to provide admission for the torpedo boat flotillas to the battlecruisers and a 
squadron of ships of the line: however, in response to a request, the Admiral's staff 
declared that the known fundamental political concerns against the Advance of heavy 
forces through the Little Belt continued. This was all the more regrettable as the last 
operational considerations had again shown with great clarity how the use of the 
Skagerrak as a second sabotage gate could to a certain extent compensate for the strategic 
disadvantages of the German Bight as the only base of operations by forcing the enemy 
to guard both sea areas and to be prepared for military ventures from both of them. To 
this end, the fleet manager stated the following: 

“In this case, our sea ventures would be able to start from a base about 250 
nautical miles long, Helgoland-Skagen, instead of the one easily monitored corner of the 
Helgoland Bay: German naval warfare would be much more active than it was is only 
possible from the Helgoland Bay. It is understandable that Denmark and Sweden will not 
offer or suggest to us the use of the passages from the Baltic Sea into the Kattegat, which 
is necessary for such a naval warfare, given their geographical location and political 
attitude: however, I would like to believe that they will at the present stage of the war 
with the fait accompli - perhaps apart from a few articles of indignation in the press 
serving the enemy. Compared to the great advantages that the control of the Kattegat and 
the use of the Skagerrak as a sideline gate would bring, in one opinion a temporary 
disgruntlement of these two neutrals, which is likely to become irrelevant as a result of 
the course of events, - if such a serious one at all - would have to be should occur - be 
taken into account. The particularly long-lasting bad weather has so far prevented the 
planned operation of the torpedo boats in the Kattegat from being carried out. In the 
coming”® 
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moonlit nights, the conditions for torpedo boats to operate at night against enemy forces 
in the Skagerrak are becoming increasingly unfavorable, especially if they are only 
dependent on themselves at daybreak. If the bad weather continues, the undertaking will 
have to be postponed to the next new moon period.” 

The reports about the appearance of English armed forces in the Skagerrak and 
the assumption of the German naval command that this should be brought into 
connection with their own operational intentions were in fact correct, and Admiral 
Jellicoe had the I and II Light Cruiser squadrons on November 6th with destroyers from 
Scapa and Rosyth dispatched to the Skagerrak for the express purpose of cutting off 
German armed forces, which he "suspected" were in this area, from the accesses to the 
Baltic Sea. For this purpose, the English light forces were supposed to cross the Swedish 
coast during the night of the 7th and then proceeded westward at daybreak, while the I 
and III battlecruiser squadrons, accompanied by destroyers, left Rosyth in good time so 
that they could support the light forces if necessary when it got light on November 7th 
November could support the light armed forces in case of need. In addition, the mine- 
layer "Princess Margaret" advanced against the German Bight and laid a new mine 
barrier there on the presumed discharge route of the German naval forces. However, apart 
from the arrest and investigation of a large number of merchant ships, the British advance 
was unsuccessful and on the 8th the armed forces returned to their bases (1). 

The reason for the British enterprise was probably that the embarkation of prize 
commandos and the long waiting of the II, VI and IX Flotilla in Kiel had given rise to 
rumors of an impending undertaking, which might have reached England as well. This 
danger has now been recognized by the fleet management. On November 10th, she 
moved the torpedo boats to Swinoujscie, Warnemiinde and Safnitz to conceal the plan of 
operations, which, however, increased the difficulties that had already arisen in Kiel with 
the heating oil supply, which was completely geared towards the North Sea. 
Unfortunately, however, the incorrect use of a key known to many places in the lively FT 
traffic between the flotillas and the fleet management, which was made necessary by 
constant changes to the original operational order, continued to contribute to the fact that 
the aim of the enterprise was gradually becoming too much became known to a large 
number of departments. The weather forecast remained so bad that the 





1) Jellicoe: The Grand Fleet, page 7a a 
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Submarines from List could not rouse and the advance of the torpedo boats did not 
promise any prospects for the effective implementation of the trade war for the time 
being. 

The British, for their part, did not leave the Kattegat unobserved during this time 
and had already dispatched the submarine "E 17" there on November 12th to determine 
whether armed German fish steamers or other armed forces were active there. However, 
it returned on the 19th with no result, so it must have just left the Kattegat when the 
German torpedo boats arrived there. 

For in the meantime the undertaking had finally got underway, albeit only after 
the favorable new moon period had long since passed. With a still gusty northwest and 
strong swell, the submarines "U 28" and "U 67" left List at daybreak on November 16 
and headed north under the Jutian coast. At the same time, "U 19" set sail from 
Heligoland to the Orkney Islands to observe the area in front of Scapa-Flow. In the 
evening, the 18 torpedo boats of the II flotilla and the 11th and 17th half-flotilla (1) also 
ran in the evening from Warnemiinde, Safnitz and Kiel, gathered around 3 a.m. (03:00) 
(November 17) in front of Kjége Bay south of Copenhagen, passed the guard and stood 
undisturbed at 7 a.m. (07:00), apart from the brief lights of a Danish torpedo boat, in front 
of the north exit of the sound, where the torpedo boats drew apart and went in groups on 
zigzag courses of 15 nm in the waters to the west and east of the islands of Anholt and 
Ls6 to the north. 

At the same time "U 28", Kapitaénleutnant Frhr. V. Forstner, and "U 67", 
Kapitanleutnant v. Rosenberg-Gruszczynski, already in their area of operation, the 
northern and southern half of the Skagerrak, arrived. On the advance they had not seen 
any enemy forces and were aiming for daybreak from Lindesnes or Hanstholm from 
about the line Arendal-Hirshals, where they noticed a brisk neutral shipping traffic. 

In the meantime the torpedo boats, carefully searching all the bays, drove through 
the Kattegat in individual groups and, after "B 111", reached Kiel at 11 o'clock (11:00) 
due to condenser leaks 





1) IL. Flotilla, Korvettenkapitén Schuur: "B 88". 3rd Half-Flotilla, Kapitaénleutnant 
Boest: "B 97", "G 101", "G 102", "G 104". 4th Half-Flotilla, Korvettenkapitin Dithinar: 
"B 109","B 111 ","B112","B 110". 11. Half -flotilla, Kapitaénleutnant Riimann:" G 38 
""G39",""G40"," G37","S 49 ". 17. Half -flotilla, Kapitaénleutnant Ehrhardt: "V 27", 
MS S1"(S 50" "S45" o 
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had been released at 4 p.m. Nm. (16:00) the Skagen-Paternoster line. The steamship 
traffic was noticeably low and there was absolutely no shipping traffic at all off 
Gothenburg Sound. In contrast, a larger Swedish war vehicle with three destroyers 
crossed in front of the entrance. 

During these movements the fleet management had received news that three 
English ships of the line and two submarines on a south course had been sighted 50 nm 
north-west of Stavanger, so that the torpedo and submarines would not encounter enemy 
forces in the further course of the operation seemed excluded. With the same assumption, 
Korvettenkapitaén Schuur decided at 5.30 p.m. (17:30) to continue the advance in a 15 nm 
wide reconnaissance line to the west beyond Skagen. Although the Kimm had become 
very cloudy, the experiences of the previous night were soon confirmed that with three- 
quarters of the full moon it was too bright for a torpedo boat attack. In addition, the 
danger of being bypassed by enemy cruisers and being cut off in the Skagen-Paternoster 
line grew ever greater. As a result, the boats turned back west of Skagen as early as 8:30 
o'clock at 18 nm and returned to the Skagen-Paternoster line, in order to cross this line 
until it was light. But even during the night hardly any trade was observed and only a 
single vehicle, the Norwegian steamer "Modesta" loaded with pit wood, from "G 40", 
Lieutenant Lassmann, was seized. On November 18, the torpedo boats left at 7.30 a.m. 
(07:30) this area and collected around 9 o'clock at Las6 Trindel lightship. There, a F.T.- 
report was sent to the fleet management about the course of the company to date. Then 
the 4th half flotilla steered through the Las6 Rinne, "B 98", the guide boat of the II 
Flotilla, with the 3rd, 11th and 17th half-flotilla east of Lis6 and Anholt, back to the 
Sunde entrance low traffic, which was stopped and examined, all carried no banned 
goods. 

For the two submarines in the Skagerrak, too, the effect of the torpedo boat 
advance was noticeable in the fact that, in contrast to the day before, on the 18th, almost 
no trade at all was observed. The torpedo boats, for their part, gathered at 1.30 p.m. 
(13:30) while the wind picked up and a new storm warning was received at Cape Kullen 
and then started the march back through the Sound. As they passed Helsingborg, six 
larger steamers, which had anchored there, went out to sea and headed north. 

In the opinion of the chief of the II Flotilla, the low volume of banned goods 
could only be explained by the bad weather of the last few days*” 
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may have held back many steamers in England, but on the other hand because the 
navigation was informed in good time of the passage of the sound by numerous German 
torpedo boats. As a result, all the steamers that had to shy away from an investigation had 
not left. In the opinion of the flotilla chief, a surprising occurrence in these waters was 
only possible from the North Sea. If the torpedo boats left List about two hours before 
dark, at a cruising speed of 20 nm they could stand in front of the Sound at dawn. For the 
purpose of the enterprise it is important to put either the abandonment of the trade war or 
that of the attack on enemy armed forces in the foreground: if the two were linked, none 
would be effective. Even if the actual result on the first attempt was very small, the 
venture would not have failed to have an effect on the neutral states. For the first time 
since the beginning of the war, German armed forces would have shown the flag in large 
numbers in waters in which the English had previously exercised sea control without any 
restrictions. It is therefore advisable to repeat these advances by the flotillas with pure oil 
firing as often as possible during the winter nights. 

Contrary to the German assumption, the English received late and incomplete 
news of the advance of the torpedo boats through the Sound this time. When the British 
leadership finally learned at noon on the 18th that "an enemy cruiser with three 
chimneys" (apparently a mix-up with a three-chimney boat of the II Flotilla) had passed 
through the Sound on the 17th, it was a direct one Action against this supposedly lonely 
ship was too late. The purpose of the German undertaking was also completely 
misunderstood this time. Since the two undertakings of the "Meteor", the British 
leadership had always believed that they would soon be repeated and therefore took part 
in this too Suppose that the reported German ship would turn to mine contamination 
either against one of the bases in Scotland or after the White Sea, since large quantities of 
arms and ammunition were to be sent there from France in November and December. As 
a result, the [IV Light Cruiser Squadron and numerous destroyer patrols from Rosyth and 
Scapa advanced immediately to prevent a mine throwing in front of the bases, while a 
battle cruiser squadron was on standby. In the event, however, that the German enterprise 
should be directed against the trade to the White Sea, the II Light Cruiser squadron 
pus’ forward from Scapa to 63° north 4° east in order to get there with the one already 
at sea 
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to unite the existing VII Cruiser squadron, to investigate together with this and the II 
Cruiser squadron along the Norwegian coast up to Rost-Iceland and to stand west of the 
Lofoten on the 20th. In addition, the armored cruiser "Donegal", which had already left 
Scapa on the 17th to patrol the trade route to Arkhangelsk, received orders to meet the X 
Cruiser squadron and to cross on the 66th parallel between 5° 30' and 7° 30' longitude. 
But all inquiries about German ships were naturally in vain. While the rest of the armed 
forces were returning, the armored cruiser "Donegal", escorted to the North Cape by the 
armored cruiser "Minotaur", went on to the White Sea to join forces with the armored 
cruiser "Hampshire" from November 22nd to December 7th. and relied on Alexandrovsk 
to protect the ammunition and arms imports into Russia. 

The German torpedo boat advance had therefore had considerable effects, albeit 
in the completely wrong direction, and set in motion no fewer than four enemy cruiser 
squadrons. Admittedly, only three submarines were dispatched to the Kattegat and left 
Harwich on the 19th to gather further information on what was going on in these waters. 

As a result, the stronger English armed forces hoped for by the "U 28" and "U 67" 
after the advance of the torpedo boats failed to materialize in the Skagerrak, only the 
trading ship traffic became livelier again on the 19th. A radio message recorded on "U 
28" at 5 p.m. (17:00) that a large cruiser and four smaller warships of unknown 
nationality had been sighted near Skagen on the 18" at 1:00 a.m. (01:00) , apparently 
referred to the German torpedo boats, but to a Swedish one. According to a newspaper 
report, a British squadron had been seen near the Lysekil Peninsula. "U 28" therefore 
went the following night, after a radio message from the fleet management had confirmed 
the decision, which had already been made independently, to the eastern border of its area, 
to stop at light to advance beyond them to the Swedish coast in accordance with the FT .- 
order of the Fleet Command. There the submarine crossed between the Malm6 and 
Kristiania Fjords on November 20, but not with better success either. Only on the 21st 
did it have a brief encounter with an apparently English, but in reality probably 
Norwegian destroyer, which at 8 o'clock (08:00) headed for land amongst the Kristiania 
Fjord at high speed; but the hope that he intended to join a squadron cruising there did 
not materialize. After the submarine then during the exam diving*” 
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had suffered a serious malfunction, which caused the accumulator battery to overflow 
and could only be removed by slipping the front safety weight, when the barometer fell 
sharply on the 23rd, like "U 67", the march back. 

The latter boat had been stopped by fog near Skagen on the 20th and 21st and 
only crossed between Skagen and Vinga on the night of the 22nd, but saw no more 
enemy forces there than in Aalbak Bay and returned on the same day as "U 28" returned 
through the North Sea in a heavy north-westerly storm, hailstones and rough seas with a 
broken FT antenna. On November 24th, "U 28" arrived in List, after having covered a 
distance of 2000 m, "U 67" in Heligoland. 


On the following day "U 19", Kapitaénleutnant Kolbe, also returned to the Lister 
Deep. The submarine had arrived in its area of operations east of Scapa Flow on 
November 19 and was ready for a planned later operation until the 22nd (1) the control 
and the type of guard in Holm- and Water-Sound. In the line Copinsay-Pentland Skerries 
crossed a number of fish steamers, while the inner entrances were secured by several 
outpost steamers, in Holm-Sound also by a destroyer. Blockships had also been sunk in 
these entrances by the British since November 1914, was unknown on the German side at 
the time, nothing of the kind was observed by "U 19" either: these ships may have been 
driven out or broken into during the storms beforehand (2). In front of the Pentland Firth 
itself, according to the observations of the submarine in the second quadrant, the guard 
extended up to 30 nm to the outside; this seemed to be used preferably by warships and 
also to be constantly searched for mines. Every day in the evenings, destroyer night 
patrols pushed far out to sea and returned towards morning. In addition, 15 nm east of the 
Pentland Skerries, a larger and a smaller steamer was constantly cruising. Apparently in 
this area there was a special submarine hall in the form of nets, mines or other facilities. 
With the exception of destroyers and outpost steamers, which could often only be dodged 
at the last moment in the unseen weather, no warships were sighted, and on November 23, 
when a heavy north storm set in, force 11-12, seas of 10, the march back had to be started. 
During the same period, 





1) See page 367. 
2) See Jellicoe: The Grand Fleet, page 168.°”” 
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both oil machines failed at the same time, Overcoming breakers overflowing the upper 
deck smashed in several places and steel cables that had come loose could only be cut at 
risk of death. Nevertheless, the submarine managed to reach the Lister low on November 
25 without further serious damage. 

Just one day after "U 19" (November 17), "U 43", Kapitanleutnant Jiirst, and "U 
20", Kapitaénleutnant Schwieger, left: the former to take a waiting position in front of 
Peterhead, the latter to the west of the Orkney Islands, as well as the navigational 
conditions at Cape Wrath and in North Minch, Investigate the type and strength of the 
guard and other armed forces located there. In doing so, the submarine should as far as 
possible avoid being seen itself, so that its information could benefit an auxiliary cruiser 
to be sent there following this investigation. 

"U 20" was already on the advance on November 18th, "U 43" on the 19th in 
front of Peterhead. While "U 20" continued north immediately, "U 43" crossed this area 
until November 24th. Apart from torpedo boats, up to 30 nm from the coast it saw fast 
fish steamers of special design with a high front mast, a chimney immediately behind and 
a second low mast at the stern. Occasionally, clouds of smoke from fast-moving ships 
about 10 nm from the coast, once also (November 24) masts with warship rigging, were 
sighted: however, in the high seas and multiple engine malfunctions and compass 
misalignments, there were no prospects of attack. Since the change in weather at the 
change of the moon did not lead to any improvement in the near future, the submarine 
began its return march on the 24th. 

In the meantime, "U 20", Kapitaénleutnant Schwieger, had both off the Fair Island 
Canal and north of the Shetland Islands, despite the fact that German submarines had not 
entered these waters for a long time and none despite the unfavorable season for the 
submarines. On the 20th it was in the commanded area west of the Orkney Islands. The 
commercial fires, such as Cape Wrath and Sule Skerry, were burning. Before further 
observations could be made, the U- The boat in North Minch suffered a minor water 
ingress into the tower, which unfortunately forced it to briefly surfaced in the immediate 
vicinity of a steamer and a guard vehicle. When it was discovered prematurely in this 
way, the march back started, it was hazy in the afternoon Horizon briefly spotted a 
"Pelorus" -class cruiser traveling south from Cape Wrath, but from??? 
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was too far away to attack in the first place. Some guard vehicles were also found on the 
Orkney-FaerGer line. Then the boat ran from the Shetland Islands to Utsire on the 
Norwegian coast, reported the result of its reconnaissance voyage on November 22 from 
a distance of 310 nm and entered the Ems on the 23rd. 


Two days later, the fleet management decided to use the coming dark nights again 
to advance fast torpedo boats from the Baltic Sea into the Skagerrak, whereby the 
battlecruisers of the I Reconnaissance Group, which had meanwhile been sent to Kiel for 
exercises in place of the 1st Squadron, were to serve as a back-up. On the assumption that 
the previous reservations of the Admiralty's staff against the use of the Little Belt only 
related to heavy armed forces, this time the route through the latter should be taken so 
that the banned ships in the Swedish hares cannot be warned as quickly as at the approach 
of the torpedo boats through the sound. 

On November 29th the weather seemed favorable, and at 8 o'clock Nm (20:00). 
Korvettenkapitén Schuur began with six boats of the II Flotilla and eleven boats of the IX. 
Flotilla, Korvettenkapitén Goehle, advance from Kiel. The hope of being able to pass the 
Little Belt unseen in the misty weather failed at the moment when at 4 a.m. Vm. (04:00) 
(November 30th) first one, then two more ferry boats set off near Fredericia, which, it 
seemed, were exercising a kind of guard and watching the advance of the boats. As the 
latter at 7 a.m. Vm. (07:00) arrived north of Zealand at Schultz Grund, the weather and 
visibility deteriorated noticeably at WSW, magnitude 5 to 6; the boats worked hard in the 
sea, took over a lot of water, and at 9.30 a.m. the IX. Flotilla that the investigation of 
steamers is only possible under land protection, but the use of weapons in the open sea is 
already ruled out. In pursuit by modern English cruisers, the superior speed could no 
longer have been exploited. The Leader therefore called the boats going in groups to the 
west and east of Anholt at around 11 a.m. (11:00) at the level of this island by F.T.-Signal 
and returned with them through the Little Belt back to Kiel. It is true that they had sighted 
numerous unloaded steamers coming from Norway; Strangely, however, outgoing traffic 
from the Sound and Belt was not observed at all, a sign that an unreported appearance 
from the Baltic Sea in the Kattegat was not possible even from the Little Belt. So the next 
foray had to, if*”* 
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he should succeed, in the opinion of the flotilla chief, deploy from the North Sea. 

But the fleet management still adhered to the previous procedure and, in order to 
repeat the undertaking as soon as possible, now sent the newly appointed II. Leader of the 
torpedo boat forces, Kommodore KGthner, to Kiel. However, the intention to sail on the 
night of December 3rd could not be carried out due to fog. 

In the meantime, on behalf of the Supreme Warlord, a telegram from the Chief of 
the Admiralty's staff had been received by the fleet management, according to which 
objections were raised against the use of the Little Belt because, apart from the negative 
political effect, in this case the news of the German advance was faster had to get to 
England than when going through the Sound. The Little Belt would be better reserved for 
the planned larger undertaking with stronger armed forces from the North Sea. This order 
had to be obeyed, although in the opinion of the flotilla chief as well as the naval 
command and because of the advances that had already been carried out twice, the Little 
Belt, which at the time was almost without shipping, but was lit as in peacetime, was 
preferable to the very busy Sound. In connection with a (later not confirmed) agent's 
report from the army that twelve torpedo boats of unknown nationality had been sighted 
near Fredericia on December 2, this gave rise to the following considerations by the II 
Chief of the Torpedo Boat Forces, which he took to the fleet command on December 3 
submitted: 

“As the Little Belt has been discontinued for the planned task as an approach road, 
all that remains is to take a very close look at all the bays down to Fredericia after passing 
the sound, in order to avoid leaving enemy forces behind. This insight requires time and a 
sufficient number of boats." 

If the other boats were to advance as planned at the same time, they would be at 3 
o'clock Nm. (15:00) are in the line between Skagen and Paternoster. 


“The straight line distance between the two boat groups is then 140 nm. At this 
distance, however, a safe and fast F.T. connection between torpedo boats is no longer 
guaranteed. A group of F.T. repeaters must therefore be left behind at Anholt, for 
example. These measures, which in my opinion are absolutely necessary, result:?” 
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"|. The number of boats available for the trade war and advance is not harmlessly 
weakened. 

2. It cannot be avoided, since searching the bays is only possible when it is bright, 
so that the boats are noticed and reported from shore. 

3. The task is only to be carried out when the weather is absolutely clear. 

It must also be expected that the intention of a new advance, after the boats have 
already advanced twice through Belt or Sound and have now been clear here for days due 
to unfavorable weather conditions, will not remain secret despite all precautionary 
measures and thus a surprising occurrence is thwarted. 

After these considerations and after the experiences of the last two advances, the 
question remains open as to whether the means used for the advance are in the right 
proportion to the expected success, all the more so than even during days with an 
encounter with fast enemy cruisers and destroyers must be expected in the Kattegat. 
(Apparently enemy torpedo boats reported yesterday in front of Fredericia.) In this case 
the boats would be forced to retreat and the advance would be unsuccessful at best, but 
the enemy would gain a considerable plus in prestige over the neutrals. 

For these reasons, I consider it advisable to abandon the advance from here with 
torpedo boats. 

The chiefs of the II., VI., IX. In today's detailed discussion of all possibilities, the 
flotilla expressed the same view. The commander of the reconnaissance forces, to whom 
Ihave given my opinion, generally joins it." 


However, the concerns were not shared by the fleet chief, and Kommodore 
Kothner received orders to carry out the advance through the sound as soon as possible. 

In England, contrary to many ideas on the German side at the time, one seems to 
have learned just as little about the forthcoming venture as about the previous one. The 
British battle cruiser fleet had already set sail from Scapa on November 28 and stayed in 
the northern North Sea until December 2, but apparently only for target practice and 
without any connection with the German operational intentions. Also the departure of the 
"Great Fleet", namely the I, II and V Battle Squadron, the I and II Cruiser Squadron and 
the IV Light Cruiser Squadron on December 1st*”° 
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in the area west of the Orkney Islands it appears that there were only combat exercises. 
The aim was to find out how, in the event of a fight with the German fleet, it was best to 
avoid being pulled onto mine barriers and submarine lines. During these exercises there 
was a Serious collision between the two newest ships of the line in the British fleet 
"Barham" and "Warspite", both of which were so damaged that they had to be released to 
Invergordon and Devonport for repairs and were out of action for a long time. The rest of 
the armed forces returned to the bases on December 4th. 

On this and the previous day, fog and unseen weather had prevented the planned 
German advance. On the 5th, too, the naval observatory initially predicted refreshing to 
stormy winds from the north: the weather reports requested at noon offered a prospect of 
improvement, which was probably also used by many ships that had not left that morning 
for inspection. Kommodore KO6thner therefore decided to set sail around 6 p.m. 
(December 5th) and embarked with his staff on "B 97". The guide boat was followed by 
20 boats of the H, VI and IX flotilla under Korvettenkapiténen Schuur, Max Schultz and 
Goehle. On the following night, when the weather was hoping for the next day, the 
flotillas passed the sound, numerous sailors and steamers anchored across the whole 
width of the sound, so that even in the event that the torpedo boats were from land Before 
Helfingoér, a Danish torpedo boat ran past the flotillas on an opposite course, then the 
latter stood at 7.30 a.m. (07:30) at the north exit of the sound and, while a half-flotilla 
first hit the area in front of the Great Belt on enemy forces, advanced in individual groups 
to the north, but from 9 o'clock the south-easterly wind picked up to strength 8 within a 
short time, so that especially the G-boats of the VI. Flotilla with its low navigating 
bridges soon suffered considerably from wind and swell. Without being able to use their 
weapons, the flotillas would have been helpless against enemy cruisers: therefore, since 
any investigation of steamers was impossible, the operation was broken off a second time 
near Anholt. Around noon, four Danish submarines appeared at Schultz Grund. The F.T 
command, there at 3 o'clock Nm. (15:00) to collect, could only correspond to a part of the 
half-flotillas, some had to turn around at SE, strength 8 to 10. Hail and snow gusts, before 
the march back through the Little Belt could be continued. The 17th half flotilla*”’ 
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anchored off Malm6 towards evening due to uncertainty about navigation and later went 
back to Kiel through the sound. 

No success had been achieved, but even if the advance had been carried out 
according to plan, in the opinion of the Fuhrer it would have been unsuccessful because 
merchant shipping was warned in good time this time too. Ships with banned goods could 
easily stay in Swedish and Norwegian territorial waters beyond Kristiansand. For a 
repetition of the undertaking, after all this, the only option was the approach from the 
North Sea. 

The II. And VI. Flotilla returned there on December 7th, the LX followed after 
torpedo shooting exercises with the II. Squadron had held, on the 14th. In express 
appreciation of their offensive possibilities, however, the three oil flotillas were from now 
on no longer set in the regular outpost service, but kept ready for further larger 
undertakings in order to take advantage of the long winter nights. The lack of torpedo 
boats for other purposes made itself all the more noticeable, since after the return of the 
VII. Flotilla for trade protection in the Baltic Sea and before the return of the III. Flotilla 
from this service temporarily only had one, namely the V Flotilla, for the outpost service. 


Since the start of the torpedo boat advances from the Baltic Sea to the Skagerrak, 
nothing significant had happened in the North Sea. The news of an imminent major 
attack by the entire English fleet, which was to be directed simultaneously against the 
Belgian and German coasts and probably also to affect Holland, was repeated over and 
over again, but the frequent repetition did not make this news more likely. Even when it 
was repeatedly assured by various agencies at the same time that the English government 
was determined to be willing to bring the heavy weight of its fleet to bear on the coasts of 
the North Sea and especially the passage through if its Balkan policy failed in 
conjunction with a major offensive on the western front Forcing the Scheldt estuary to 
land with troops on the Dutch coast was not given too much importance to this news. 
There was also repeated talk of an undertaking by parts of the English fleet to the Baltic 
Sea, and these rumors were supported by numerous reports of repeated occurrences of 
enemy armed forces, even capital ships in the southern North Sea. Although the latter 
was vey unlikely in view of the submarine and mine hazard in these waters, it was by the 
agents 
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asserted with such certainty that, in the opinion of the Admiral's staff, there could only be 
confusion with masked merchant ships, so-called mock warships. It was known that these 
had been made by the English in large numbers, and therefore it was very possible that 
they not only served as submarine bait, as was initially suspected, but also when units or 
ships were decommissioned around their location drove to simulate such a high level of 
readiness and ubiquity of the "Great Fleet". If this was the case, however, in the opinion 
of the fleet management, it was surprising that such mock warships had never been 
detected by German submarines, especially those operating from Flanders. The fleet chief 
was therefore more inclined to regard these repeatedly loud agent reports for deliberately 
spread false rumors. 

The German countermeasures against alleged hostile intentions to attack were 
therefore limited to the regular readiness of half of the fleet in the outpost service to the 
occasional dispatch of submarines in waiting positions north of Horns-Riff, on the small 
fisherman's bank and in front of the main bases of the "Large Fleet The ventures suffered 
considerably from bad weather at this time of year, so that in no case was a success 
achieved. 

The purpose of exploring the eastern approaches to Scapa Flow by "U 19" on 
November 22nd and 23rd was to let a newly invented type of mine drift through the 
Water Sound against the anchorages of the "Great Fleet" in Scapa Flow by one of the 
large submarine mine layers "U 43" or "U 44". These mines were set up in such a way 
that they were carried by the tidal current in a precalculated manner set on a clockwork 
only in one direction of the current, while, as long as the countercurrent was running, 
they sank to the bottom of the sea. 

In the Water Sound, however, there was a risk that the new type of mines would 
explode prematurely at a place only 3.7 m deep, and until this problem was remedied by a 
change in the construction, the plan could not be carried out at this point. So as not to 
induce the enemy to take countermeasures prematurely. The other approaches were even 
less suitable. In front of the Hoxa Sound, the current was too strong to allow the mines to 
be ejected underwater without being noticed. However, mines floating through Holm or 
Hoy Sound would, provided that they reached the roadstead despite the many curvatures 
of these fairways, would only have reached those areas where no ships were used to 
linger. For” 
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the use of the mines elsewhere was primarily the Firth of Forth, but then, following a 
suggestion by the Admiral's staff, the area in front of the Tyne also came into question. 
For the task in front of the Firth of Forth, the already retracted "U 43" was planned 
because of the strong guard, while the "U 44", Kapitaénleutnant Wagenfihr, which was 
later put into service, was commissioned with the execution in front of the Tyne 
Throwing mines in such a way that they were driven by the tidal current, now north and 
south, endangering the ships on the main road off the mouth of the Tynes. After the 
mines were laid, the submarine was supposed to stand east of the Pentland Firth to attack 
warships. 

However, the expiry was delayed until December 14th due to bad weather. When 
approaching the mouth of the Tynes on December 17th, the coast was in thick haze, but 
luckily the lighthouse of St. Mary's Island came into view, so that "U 44" headed for the 
contaminated area immediately under water and was 2 nm north of the mouth of the 
Tynes with the laying of the mines. Some mines broke through the water surface when 
they were ejected, but otherwise no incidents occurred during the two hours of throwing: 
also the submarine was apparently not sighted. So it was, as experience has shown 
Especially on Friday and Saturday there was the greatest ship traffic, a good effect can be 
expected, and in fact a shock was felt in the boat at 3 p.m. (15:00), which could only be 
attributed to the explosion of one of the mines. 

On the march to Peterhead and the Pentland Firth the vigilance of the numerous 
guards seemed rather poor, and on December 18, around 4 p.m., Nm (16:00) happened 
the rare case that the submarine sighted a formation of enemy warships, namely four 
"Prince of Wales" or "Duncan" ships of the line that had apparently left Aberdeen and on 
the same course as the keel line with no anti-submarine protection steered the submarine 
north along the coast. "U 44" immediately set off to overtake the ships and get into attack 
position. At 4.30 pm, bridges and superstructures of the liners had already risen over the 
horizon as "U 44" in front of a group of steamers apparently an enemy submarine was 
standing and had to dive. Then it slowly got dark during the underwater voyage, so that 
the ships of the line quickly came out of sight with the now reduced speed of the 
submarine at dusk. Immediately afterwards destroyer counteraction apparently set in, so 
that "U 44" with maximum.**” 
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Voyage left this area and took the ordered waiting position in front of the Pentland Firth 
that night. The sea was rough on the 19th, but decreased on the 20th and at 11.35 a.m. a 
small auxiliary cruiser of 1500 tons with two funnels, two masts and one gun each on the 
bow and stern came into view. However, he drove so rapidly changing courses that all 
attempts at attack were thwarted. As soon as he was out of sight, two tall masts rose again 
over the chimney and a cruiser with four funnels was soon to be made out, heading for 
the boat. "U 44" drove towards him underwater, but shortly after 2 p.m. (14:00) the 
cruiser turned south. Two bow shots, fired at the last moment at 2000 m with a 90° angle 
of intersection, went wrong, the distance had probably been underestimated, and at about 
5 a.m. (05:00) the submarine had to give up the chase because the cruiser was sailing for 
Scapa. After the next day there was no new opportunity to attack, "U 44" started the 
march back on the 22nd. In snow drifts and a violent easterly storm, strength 10 to 11, sea 
state 11, the upper deck, bridge and periscope were soon completely covered with ice, but 
on December 25 the submarine arrived on the Ems without major sea damage. 

Two days before "U 44" started to march back (December 20), "U 67", 
Kapitanleutnant v. Rosenberg-Gruszczynski, on the English coast near Peterhead, came 
into the full effect of the hurricane-like east storm on December 23, and therefore had to 
leave his waiting position on December 25, without having seen more than a few 
observation vehicles. Due to the violent movements and vibrations of the submarine in 
the heavy seas, the gyro compass and chronometer had failed at times, so that the location 
was difficult, especially since the F.T. masts could not be aligned to receive time signals. 
It was not until December 27 that the submarine received signals from the F.T. - 
Directional stations about his location, which made it much easier for him to navigate the 
narrow access road through the mine area south of Horns-Riff. 

Since the outbreak of the submarine trade war, the purely military use of the 
submarines had lately been in the foreground, but by the end of November negotiations 
between the fleet management and the admiral staff had led to the decision, initially at 
least in a limited form and with to exempt a submarine from the trade war on the west 
coast of the British Isles in order to prevent the numerous guard forces there from being 
used in other areas over time. "U 24", Kapitaénleutnant Schneider, had been considered 
for this task. Unfortunately, for®® 
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the route through the Dover-Calais road, which was much cheaper at the time of 
the year, was out of the question, as the U-Flotilla Flanders said the guard was 
extraordinarily strong. Under these circumstances it had to be very doubtful whether the 
submarine, as suggested by the Admiralty's staff on December 9th, could even advance 
from the west coast to Le Havre. The reason for this lay in the desire to damage the 
constant large troop transports from England there. In order to make it easier for the 
submarine to act against these, the lifting of previous restrictions stipulated that all ships 
that properly approached this port may be sunk without warning, but neutral ships with a 
neutral flag and badge only if on a significant amount of troops could be encountered. 
Under all circumstances, however, as before, all hospital ships should be spared. 

The departure of "U 24" was delayed due to unfavorable weather for so long that 
on December 16 it coincided with an advance of the I, VI and IX torpedo boat flotilla to 
the Skagerrak (1). It was overtaken by the torpedo boats in the afternoon, it initially 
considered them to be enemy ships because attempts to notify the submarine of this 
advance after it had left the port had failed. 

The Shetland Islands happened on the night of December 15 without sighting 
enemy guards. On the Irish coast it ran south with westerly winds up to strength 9 and 
crossed from 23 to 27 December in front of the entrance to the Irish Sea and the Bristol 
Channel. There it waged a successful trade war despite the persistent stormy weather, 
until on the 27th in a hurricane-like south-west a particularly high sea smashed the bridge 
protection and slammed the tower hatch, seriously injuring the helmsman and a 
boatswain's mate. This meant that, especially since the rear depth rudder had also 
loosened and could bring the submarine into dangerous positions during diving and attack 
at any moment, further advance to Le Havre was no longer necessary. After several 
successes in the trade war had been achieved on the march back, "U 24" passed the 
northern tip of the Shetland Islands on January 1st and returned to Heligoland on January 
Ath. The operation had taken place under the most difficult weather conditions and only 
thanks to the excellent perseverance and efficiency of the entire crew, especially the 
officers on watch and the machine personnel, can be carried out, even if it was not 
possible until after 





1) See page 373. 
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To advance to Le Havre, the voyage had served the one purpose of re-alerting the guards 
on the west coast, for although it had initially given the impression that they had subsided, 
they had always been on the spot as soon as that U-boat had been reported as a result of 
the destruction of a merchant ship. 


The weather in November and December, which was extremely unfavorable for 
airship and aircraft reconnaissance, gave me no picture of the activity of the enemy 
submarines in front of the German Bight. The only day that planes detected an enemy 
submarine was November 6th. Here the aircraft "422" and "482" under the Leutnants zur 
See Becker and Korndorf in the area of the German U-boat mine barrier in front of the 
Ems threw a total of ten bombs at an enemy submarine several times in succession and 
repeatedly closed it dive without any effect of the bombs or submarine mines in the 
barrier. 

In the stormy weather, on the other hand, the reconnaissance flights were not 
without losses. On the 21st, the aircraft "205", Leutnant zur See Dr. Miiller and Leutnants 
zur See Adickes, was overdue and, as we learned later, had to land near Schiermonikoog, 
where the crew was detained. Airplane "266" lost on a reconnaissance flight between List 
and Horns-Riff and was searched in vain by outpost boats and the V Flotilla, which for 
this purpose advanced into this area the following night. 

In December, seven to eight ready-to-use airships were only able to ascend two 
days (on the 3rd and 21st), and a limited number of around 24 ready-to-use aircraft in 
Borkum, Norderney, Helgoland and List were flown on only ten days. Under these 
circumstances there was also no security against new mine contamination of the German 
Bight. Even in the summer months, under more favorable reconnaissance conditions, the 
English barriers were always placed unnoticed and only found by the ocean-going forces. 
Continuous surveillance by outpost forces was not possible with the expansion of the area. 
Only once, on November 27th, were three suspicious ships with three funnels in an 
outpost boat standing in the Amrum Bank passage, and later headlights were observed in 
the same area. If this was not based on a deception, a new mine contamination of the area 
just searched west of the Am rum bank was to be expected. Only the way east of the*** 
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the same to the north, which was kept somewhat under view, could then still be 
considered mine-proof; however, it was uncertain whether it could be used by heavy 
armed forces even in bad weather and inadequate visibility. Countering the mine 
contamination in the area south of Horns-Riff and north of the Amrum-Bank by counter- 
barriers more effectively than before also had its dangers, because such own armed forces, 
especially U-boats, had to control the already restricted access to the Amrum-Bank- Had 
to make passage even more difficult. This measure has therefore been postponed for the 
time being. 

Mine laying itself remained limited to the area west of the Amrum Bank in 
November and December and was severely hampered by fog and stormy weather, with 
buoys deployed in the work area frequently being displaced. Although airship and flight 
reconnaissance mostly had to be dispensed with, the I. and III. Minesweeping Division as 
well as the auxiliary minesweeping flotilla of the North Sea to check an area of about 300 
square nautical miles in 17 working days and to clear it by clearing individual mines that 
were still found. Here, the deep-going fighter steamer of the rescue minesweeping flotilla 
hit mines several times, although work was only carried out in shallow barriers around 
the time of the flood; but only in one case, namely on November 21, did a mine explosion 
occur, to which the fishing steamer "Island", helmsman of the Seewher Heins, fell victim 
to the recovery of weapons, ammunition and equipment without any crew losses. 


Despite the uncertainty about the extension of the English barriers between 
Horns-Riff and List, preparations began on December 9th for the long-planned larger 
undertaking against the trade in banned goods in the Skagerrak and Kattegat from the 
North Sea. The Norwegian ports of Kristiansand, Arendal and Kristiania, the Swedish 
ports of Gothenburg, Halmstad, Malm6 and Helsingborg, and the Danish ports of the 
Sundes and Belte were considered as export points for this. As the admiralty had 
meanwhile determined, the use of the Little Belt by German armed forces did not cause 
any concern in Denmark, so the political concerns about the passage when returning from 
the enterprise were dropped after another request from the fleet management. As soon as 
the weather permitted, the three oil flotillas, a total of 22 boats, supported by six small 
cruisers of the II Reconnaissance Group and the flagship of the First Leader of the 
Torpedo Boat Force, should leave the German Bight as unnoticed as possible, the next 


morning at the latest at daybreak*™* 
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cross the Skagen - Paternoster line, emerge as surprisingly as possible on the trade routes 
and return to the North Sea via the Sound and Belt through the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal. 
The leader of the II Reconnaissance Group, Kontreadmiral Boedicker, Admiral Staff 
Officer Kapitaénleutnant Stapenhorst, was charged with carrying out the task: on the 16th 
his armed forces were clear to sea. At the same time, the leader of the submarines was 
instructed to occupy the sea area south of Lindesnes and Kristiansand up to about 20 nm 
from the coast for eight days with a submarine ("U 20") from December 17, when it was 
light. 

Shortly before the cruisers and torpedo boats on the 16th at 10 a.m. Vm. (10:00) 
from Schillig-Reede or Helgoland to steer east of the Amrum bank to Horns-Riff, I 
learned from the Admiral's staff from an allegedly reliable source that on 15 Nm. 20 
English warships had been sighted on the Norwegian coast near Frederikshald (on the 
east side of the entrance to Kristiania Fjord). If so, there was a prospect of not only 
waging a trade war, but also damaging enemy forces with torpedo boat attacks during the 
night. However, this report does not seem to have corresponded to the facts. 

After an operation of the II light cruiser squadron from December 8th to 10th 
from Rosyth to the Kleine Fischer-Bank, the only movement of the armed forces of the 
"large fleet" was on a brief advance of the II cruiser squadron from December 15th to 
17th from Scapa remained restricted in a south-easterly direction, but on December 12 
the English submarines "D 7" and "D 8", temporarily stationed in Vlyth, had received 
orders to sail from there to the Skagerrak in order to counter in this area German trade 
and German submarines to be active. While "D 7" was supposed to exit between 
Ryvingen, the west coast of Denmark and Arendal in order to attract German submarines 
from the North Sea ports, "D 8" had before Hanstholm The two English submarines, 
however, could not go to sea before December 15th due to bad weather and were 
therefore probably not yet in the operational area when the German submarines were to 
be intercepted there then light forces had begun the advance there. 

From Horns-Riff on the evening of December 16, the flotillas went into a 27 nm 
wide reconnaissance line in which the torpedo boats were divided into eight groups, four 
of two, the two western wing groups of four, the two eastern groups of three boats, 
marched north. They were followed in two groups at a distance of 20 nm by the small 
cruisers (map 16), behind the right wing "Rostock", Fregattenkapitiin*® 
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Otto Feldmann, "Strasbourg", Fregattenkapitaén von Schlick, "Stralsund", 
Fregattenkapitian Less, behind the left wing as the flagship "Regensburg", 
Fregattenkapitain Heuberer, furthermore "Pillau", Fregattenkapitén Mommsen, 
"Frankfurt", Fregattenkapitaén Thilo v. Trotha, "Wiesbaden," Fregattenkapitin Reiss. 18 
nm north of Horns-Riff they had to bypass a point at which the 17th Half-Flotilla had 
sighted several mines standing on the surface and "S 36" had encountered a mine that 
appeared to be under water without, however, being damaged. 

Since the advance, insofar as it took place outside the mine barriers, was carried 
out at night, an exceptional position by heavy armed forces was not necessary until the 
next morning in the event that the Fiihrer decided during the night to turn around due to 
damage to ships or boats in night fighting, or that individual boats were limping back to 
the Heligoland Bay because of machine breakdowns or that after dawn, prizes were in 
danger of being cut off by enemy forces. The commander of the reconnaissance forces, 
Admiral Hipper, was therefore instructed to use the battlecruisers and the six torpedo 
boats of the II. Flotilla at 4 a.m. Vm. (04:00) to cross south of the Amrum-Bank passage, 
while the I. Squadron did not go to sea due to insufficient submarine protection with 
torpedo boats, but anchored in intensified readiness in Schillig-Roadstead. As a stopgap, 
the III. Minesweeping division for submarine security at the Ist Squadron kept clear. In 
addition, the II. Squadron orders to cross with the V Flotilla in the western Bay of Kiel 
for the duration of the operation in order to be able to intervene in good time if support of 
the light armed forces should be necessary after their entry into the Kattegat. During the 
night, however, fog prevented the I Recon Group from leaving. Apparently, however, the 
advance of the light armed forces initially went without incident, as no F.T. reports were 
received from them. 

These had at 8 o'clock Nm (20:00) reached a position line 17 nm west of the 
Danish coast between Bovbjerg and Lyngvig (map 16) and continued from there on the 
march on NNEM4E towards the Skagerrak. The night was bright and every now and then 
moonlight broke through the clouds. At 10 p.m. Nm. (22:00) "Strasbourg" observed 
strong hostile FT traffic between the two stations MK and LA, the distance of which she 
estimated to be only 15 nm. In reality, these were land stations in northern Scotland and 
on the Orkney Islands, which had been observed and sighted there for months, evidence 
of the worthlessness of time and again**° 
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after F.T.-observation attempted distance estimation. When the trade war was supposed 
to start from the second line of sight, the westerly wind, which had been weak until then, 
changed to SSE: it became foggy and the visibility was at times only 300 to 400 m. 

At 1.30 a.m., a third line was reached north-north-west of Hanstholm. There the 
two groups of IX separated. Flotilla from the other armed forces to advance under the 
coast and around Skagen into the Kattegat at high speed, so that torpedo boats would 
appear in as many places as possible at the same time at daybreak. The other armed 
forces, while it was slowly becoming more visible, continued the advance into a 
correspondingly shortened baseline north of Hirshals, which they opened at 5 a.m. (05:00) 
achieved. On these courses, however, the area off Kristiansand and Arendal, which is 
particularly important for the trade in banned goods, was not touched. The reason given 
by the leader of the second reconnaissance group was that the boats did not arrive before 
2 a.m. (02:00) could have stood in front of these harbors, but would have come too late to 
catch the steamers, which generally left in the early evening. The reconnaissance line 
would also have been torn too far apart by proceeding as far as the Norwegian coast to 
reach the Skagen-Paternoster line by daylight. 

Shortly after midnight, 15 to 20 nm west and northwest of Hanstholm, the first 
two steamers were stopped. One only carried ballast, the other groceries to Grimsby, but 
the Danish grocery trade to England was open for political reasons. At 3 a.m. (03:00) A 
Swedish steamer carrying general cargo from Hull to Gothenburg was examined 30 nm 
west of Hirshals, but was dismissed as unsuspicious. About four hours earlier, the captain 
wanted to have sighted two dimmed war vehicles on a west course 40 nm further west. 
Even at the low advancing speed of 15 nm it soon became apparent that a precise 
examination of all the steamers sighted was not possible if the boats were to reach the 
commanded line at the specified times. For this reason the wing groups had to let some 
steamers pass unexamined. The investigation of a steamer took an average of half an hour 
by day and good weather, and about twice as much by night, so that after the 
investigation the boats often had to reach the other armed forces at full speed, which is 
what the long duration of the undertaking was likely to be there was also an unacceptably 
high oil consumption. Finally, there was too much haste and inadequate investigation, as 
in the war diary of the commander of *’ 
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"G 42", Kapitaénleutnant von Arnim, expressed the danger that the neutrals could get the 
impression that the Germans could not hold the open sea long enough to do a good job 
Weather a distance of only 3 nm between the individual groups was too small, as the 
boats got confused in some cases due to the inevitable uncertainties in determining the 
location of the ship due to the transfer of electricity and staying with the steamers on the 
long route, which could lead to dangerous mix-ups when encountering enemy forces 
Steamer traffic increased near Skagen, and four more were examined between 6:00 and 
8:00 am.(06:00 to 08:00), but only one had cargo, and that was pulp of wood destined for 
Baltimore. 

At 8 a.m. (08:00) collected the II. and VI. Flotilla in the area between Skagen and 
Paternoster (location line V, map 16), but out of sight of the coast. Then occupied the VI. 
Flotilla (six boats) a 15 nm long line on the trade route Gothenburg - Skagen, while the 
four boats of the 2nd Flotilla north of Hirshals, securing to the North Sea, occupied an 
outpost line about 20 nm wide. At the same time, the four G-boats of the II. Flotilla 
formed from the position of the VI. from up to the area 20 nm south of the Kristiania 
Fjord a handle, while between "G" and "B" boats the IL. Flotilla in the area 20 to 40 nm 
north of Skagen, the two groups of cruisers were standing and taking part in stopping and 
examining vehicles. Here went S. M. S. "Pillau" around 10 o'clock am. (10:00) responded 
to an emergency signal at the Swedish motor cutter "GG 128" alongside and gave 
medical help to a fisherman who was seriously injured in an accident and bleeding to 
death. 

In the meantime the IX. Flotilla around 8 a.m. Vm. (08:00) Skagens Reef 
lightship passed and headed south in very hazy weather in the Kattegat. From 9 o’clock 
on, however, there was thick fog that lasted until around noon. Shortly after 11 a.m. Vm. 
(11:00) The 17th half-flotilla, Kapitaénleutnant Ehrhardt, took up a position between Las6 
and the south exit of Gothenburg to intercept steamers heading for Skagen from Nidingen, 
while the 18th half-flotilla, Korvettenkapitan TilleBen, continued its march south, and in 
two Groups took positions north and south of Anholt, dominating the exit from the Sound 
and Belt to the north. From 4:30 p.m. Nm. (16:30) Both half-flotillas stood at the 
command, together in an outpost line between Nidingen and Kobbergrund. 

The result, affected by the unseen weather, was again conspicuously poor. Of four 
steamers examined during the day,**® 
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all of Swedish nationality, only one was destined for England, but had only loaded paper 
pulp and therefore had to be released, and there was no ship loaded with banned goods 
among the six Danish and Swedish steamers examined by the armed forces north of 
Skagen by the afternoon. According to a fisherman, three English steamers left 
Gothenburg three days ago, but at the moment none were in the port there. 

During the afternoon the II. and VI. Flotilla gradually to the cruiser. The daytime 
reconnaissance to the west and north, in spite of the poorly visible weather, as well as the 
complete enemy silence, offered a good guarantee that there were no enemy forces in the 
eastern part of the Skagerrak off the Swedish coast and near Kristiania. The same was 
true, since the IX. Flotilla had not received any reports, even for the Kattegat. The only 
way to get to the enemy, in the opinion of the leader of the II Reconnaissance Group, was 
therefore to advance westward, for example on the Skagen-Lindesnes line as the 
presumable approach of enemy forces. Therefore, on a new operational order, the I. and 
VI. Flotilla in six groups of two boats each, the two southern wing groups each reinforced 
by two further units, a north-south facing line about 15 nm west of the longitude of 
Skagen. The boats pushed out of this at 7 a.m. on at 15 nautical miles ahead W by N, 
while the two groups of cruisers followed the reconnaissance line at a distance of 15 
nautical miles behind the wings. A '"B" boat of the 2nd Flotilla had to hang onto the 
cruiser for a time because of a condenser leak. The armed forces had orders to attack 
equal and inferior opponents, but to avoid superior armed forces. In order to prevent 
enemy armed forces from going unnoticed from the north The [Xth Flotilla had received 
instructions from 6 p.m. (18:00) onwards from the Nidingen-Kobbergrund line to 
Skagen-Paternoster to the north When the rest of the armed forces advanced westward, 
expecting a clash with the enemy, he did not break up his boats in the reconnaissance line 
into individual groups, but marched northward in half-flotillas. 

During these movements the enemy F.T. traffic became a little livelier, but only a 
few steamers were sighted and examined, and at 10.30 o’clock the armed forces in the 
Skagerrak turned back to stand in the Kattegat south of the Nidingen-Kobbergiund line 
when it got light. At midnight the IX. Flotilla north turned of the*®?’ 
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Line Skagen-Paternoster and drove south in front of the other armed forces, in 
accordance with the F.T.-order of the leader of the I. Reconnaissance Group until 5 am 
o'clock (05:00) to reach the Anholt-Morups Tange line. When the cruisers around 2.20 
a.m. Vm. (02:20) passed the Skagen-Paternoster line, was transferred to S.MLS. 
"Wiesbaden", Fregattenkapitén Reiss, about 5 nm northeast of Skagen a torpedo 
trajectory was sighted coming from astern, which was avoided with the rudder. 
Immediately afterwards, three lookout posts simultaneously sighted a periscope a few 
100 m behind astern. An underwater attack did not seem possible, despite the brightness 
of the night, but the U boat could have dived immediately after the shot, unnoticed before. 
Even though the position near Skagen was undoubtedly very suitable for a submarine, the 
leader of the II reconnaissance group thought the report was made a mistake, but warned 
of this area by an FT signal. Soon afterwards, about 6 nm north of Skagen, "V 43", 
Oberleutnant zur See Kruger, manned the Norwegian steamer "Grénland", which drove 
with railway sleepers from Gothenburg to Hull Prisenkommando and brought him up as 
the only vehicle that was affected with banned goods during the enterprise, all the other 
steamers that were hit by the torpedo boats in the three flotillas until 10.35 a.m. Vm. 
(10:35) were investigated, with the exception of one who drove from England to 
Denmark, served exclusively for trade between neutral countries or with Germany. 
During the examination at 5.30 a.m. Vm. (05:30) of a Danish steamer, which was on the 
voyage from Stavanger and Arendal to Copenhagen, that it had been stopped by an 
English submarine, "D7", at Oxh6dft on the morning of December 17th, and that this was 
contrary to international law served the German flag and thereby misled the Danish 
captain. Perhaps the attack on the Wiesbaden was therefore also due to "D 7". At 7:10 am 
(07:10) a Swedish captain reported that he was also between Laso and Anholt at 6:45 am 
Probably sighted a submarine. The investigating torpedo boat "G 103", Kapitaénleutnant 
SpieB, issued a corresponding FT warning to all armed forces, which then increased the 
distances on the march to the south, but without seeing anything of the submarine. In the 
meantime, Admiral Boedicker had given orders to stop all steamers on the march back 
and to report any investigation by F.T.-Signal so that the other armed forces would wait 
that long. At 8 o'clock, cruisers and torpedo boats, in accordance with an F.T. order given 
at 3 o'clock in the morning, gathered at Anholt (Map 16), while some boats of the II. and 
VI. Flotilla, delayed by steamer investigations, was still behind. But since after an Er 
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Notification from the afternoon before the light in the Little Belt had recently been 
extinguished, it had to be passed that day. The small cruisers therefore joined the IX. 
Flotilla immediately marched there to secure submarines, while the I. and VI. Flotilla 
steered 20 minutes later from Anholt through the Sound to Kiel. The last two steamers 
were examined at 8.35 o’clock and 10.35 o’clock 

Direct F.T. traffic with the fleet management had not taken place during the 
operation in order not to attract the attention of the enemy prematurely. By following the 
F.T. traffic between the leader of the II reconnaissance group and the flotillas, the fleet 
management was somewhat informed about the course of the operation from the evening 
of December 17th. At 1:10 0’clock on December 18, however, the chief of III. Squadron 
by F.T.-signal to the leader of the I reconnaissance group for the location and the further 
intentions. Thereupon, at around 2 o'clock, when the small cruisers were already standing 
in front of the northern exit of the Little Belt, Kontreadmiral Boedicker reported that the 
task had been done, but nothing had been seen by the enemy. At 7 p.m. (19:00) ran the 
small cruisers with the [X. Flotilla in the port of Kiel, and by 9 o'clock in the evening the 
IL. and VI. Flotilla back there. 

In the meantime "U 20", Kapitaénleutnant Schwieger, while the light forces were 
still in the Kattegat, had reached the ordered waiting position in Skagerrak south of 
Mandal and Kristiansand at 2 am (02:00) on December 18th (Map 16). The journey 
lasted until the full moon. Favored by calm weather and bright moonlit nights, so that the 
operation area could be searched over water not only during the short time of day (6 to 7 
hours) but also during the night. In contrast to the other harbors on the Norwegian coast, 
the lights at Kristiansand were extinguished, but a searchlight set up on land frequently 
searched the harbor entrance during the night enemy cruisers, which, according to a radio 
message from Norddeich, were supposed to be in front of Lindesnes on the morning of 
the 19th, came nowhere in sight even after repeated advances there. On the other hand, 
star and Morse code signals to sea were observed several times at night, which were 
probably due to an enemy submarine. 

From December 21st, cruising in the Skagerrak became more and more difficult 
in storms, invisibility and cold. In particular, the boat was iced up so badly that the F.T. 
masts were soon no longer erected”! 
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and the tower hatch could hardly be closed. Under these circumstances, rapid diving in 
the event of enemy counteraction would no longer have been possible without seriously 
endangering the boat. Since the weather was no longer expected to improve after the 
change of the moon when the barometer was falling, "U 20", which was supposed to have 
remained in position for eight days, started the march back on December 22. On 
Christmas Eve it hit Heligoland back on the Ems. 

The calculation of the German naval command that the advance of the light forces 
into the Skagerrak would trigger major enemy movements has retrospectively proven to 
be correct; only this effect did not occur as quickly as one had expected. Certainly not 
without connection with the German enterprise, but with the delay so frequent in such 
cases, the 5th light cruiser squadron under Commodore Tyrwhitt left Harwich on 
December 20th to cruise the Danish coast until the 23rd, while the battle cruiser fleet 
went into intensified readiness. It was probably primarily due to the bad weather that 
these armed forces were not sighted by "U 20" from the retreat from the Skagerrak. This 
advance was already followed on the 24th by one of the III Light Cruiser Squadron from 
Rosyth to the Dogger Bank, from there to the Kleine Fischer-Bank and back to the 
starting point and on 30/31 a third, which was led by the II Cruiser Squadron and the I 
Light Cruiser Squadron and Destroyers of Rosyth in a south-easterly direction. 

The year 1914 had ended with the destruction of the English liner "Formidable" 
by "U 24". The year 1915 did not come to an end either without the British fleet suffering 
another total loss. On December 31, the armored cruiser "Natal" was lost in Cromarty 
with the loss of 300 people, including women and children who were on board for a New 
Year's celebration. At 4:25 p.m. (16:30), the neighboring ships had noticed that the 
armored cruiser Fire had broken out, but before any action could be taken, the ship blew 
up with a mighty explosion. At first it was feared that a German submarine would have 
penetrated the Hasen: but later investigations of the wreck by divers revealed no evidence 
of a torpedo or mine hit, rather the cause in this case also seemed to be due to self- 
ignition of the ammunition, as in the previous year with the sinking of the "Bulwark". 

The far-reaching undertaking of the light German armed forces at the end of the 
year had great demands on land bearings and beacons, often without stopping to land 
bearings and unsafe navigation*” 
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to the nautical and navigational skills, especially the torpedo boats. It was all the more 
regrettable that the result fell far short of expectations. From of the II. Flotilla were 17 
steamers alone, of the VI. four and from the IX. 16, a total of 38 steamers, nine sailors, 
three fish steamers and two fishing trawlers were examined by all armed forces. But only 
one vehicle had banned goods loaded and could be raised as a prize. The appearance of 
the torpedo boats was so surprising this time that the reason for the low result could in no 
way be due to a timely warning from shipping. Apparently, since the last torpedo boat 
advances, only the harmless steamers used the usual trade route through the Skagerrak 
and Kattegat, while the ships loaded with banned goods, as had been observed in 
individual cases, stayed under the Swedish and Norwegian coast and only for the first 
time left the neutral territorial waters at Lindesnes. It was precisely this critical area that 
was not touched on during the advance, because the leader of the light armed forces, 
without the support of airships and stronger forces or simultaneous reconnaissance of the 
Skagerrak from the Baltic Sea, sought back cover in the Skagen-Paternoster line as 
quickly as possible had to. As remarkable as the advance was due to its great range and as 
effective as the temporary exercise of naval dominance in areas that were so far from the 
German bases, politically, if the trade in banned goods was really badly damaged and if, 
moreover, it resulted in a strategic tie-up of enemy armed forces If this was to be 
achieved, one had to approach the focal point of this trade between Kristiansand and 
Lindesnes and, by means of further lively activity at once, exploit the effects which the 
advance might produce in the movements of the British cruiser squadrons.*”> 
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16. Review. 


The year did not end without the highest authorities in the German navy giving an 
account of the course of events so far and of the consequences resulting from them. The 
provision of funds for the defense against submarine and mine threats caused particular 
difficulties, as there was very little experience in this regard when the war broke out. In 
the case of the enemy, too, the development of special means of control had only begun 
with the growth of these dangers, by which England had been first and most severely 
affected. What had happened in this regard on the German side in the meantime was 
enumerated in a report by the State Secretary of the Reich Marine Office submitted on 
November 8th by order of the Kaiser. On the Jade, blocking the whole fairway, nets 
reaching to the bottom were laid out, the guarding of the same was ensured by an 
extensive fleet of vehicles, thus creating an safe anchorage for the fleet against 
submarines. On the other hand, the use of net locks and net traps in the open sea, as done 
by the British in the Canal, was opposed by the front with regard to the freedom of 
movement of its own armed forces, especially its own submarines, until mid-1915. In 
spite of this, around 120 km of wire netting of various designs, depending on the intended 
place of use, had been put into work in the course of the year. 

In addition, I had started laying out so-called ship reporting posts, cables that lay 
on the sea floor and indicated the passage of vehicles by means of sensitive measuring 
instruments set up on land. As the main means of protection and control against 
submarines, a special submarine mine was constructed by February 1915, of which 3,000 
had already been transferred to the Baltic and 1,500 to the North Sea war theater. 

On the other hand, the construction of depth charges, which, provided with delay 
detonators, were supposed to work against submerged submarines or submarines lying on 
the ground, required a longer period of time. While the airships had been equipped with 
special drop bombs against submarines since October 1914° 
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depth charges for the use of torpedo boats and outpost steamers could not be handed over 
to the front until June 1915. The very cumbersome construction of the submarine kite, an 
explosive device that could be towed to different depths, as well as box nets with mines 
through which reported submarines were to be quickly surrounded, and the provision of 
1000 m long trawling and search nets was even delayed until the end of the year 1915 
and partly beyond this. 

As useful as all these means could be, the most important thing remained the 
number of vehicles to be found to fight the submarines. While the British, under the 
pressure of the submarine trade war, had already put 2,000 to 3,000 larger and smaller 
auxiliary warships into service only to combat submarines, in Germany, due to the small 
number of the entire fishing steamer fleet, which until October 1915 comprised only 311 
vehicles, could only the tenth part of the English forces will be raised. Attempts to 
procure suitable vehicles through purchase in neutral countries were, with few exceptions, 
accompanied by failure and the construction of special vehicles suitable for submarine 
hunting, such as those obtained by England from America, could not be approached 
because the engines were not seriously damaged other important interests, such as 
submarine, airship and aircraft construction, could not be obtained. As a result, the 
torpedo boats had to be used to an ever increasing extent for the tasks of fighting 
submarines as well as mine searching and clearing. In a letter dated October 12, 1915, the 
chief of the Admiralty's staff had already stated the following on this question: 

"The requests that the high seas command, the Baltic Sea Commander-in-Chief 
and the General Command of the Marine Corps repeatedly and increasingly urgent 
requests to increase the torpedo boat forces assigned to them show that the number of 
torpedo boats currently in service is actually insufficient for the needs of naval warfare." 
And further after listing the demands of the front: “The fulfillment of these demands has 
so far failed due to a lack of material and a lack of trained personnel. However, the 
situation forces us to find ways and means to overcome the existing difficulties." 

The chief of the admiral's staff therefore had the immediate decommissioning of 
the ships of the "Kaiser" to provide the necessary new mine sweepers, clearing and anti- 
submarine formations, as well as to procure the necessary personnel for the 
commissioning of the new liner "Bayern" and the torpedo boats that were being 
completed Friedrich tae 
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Class requested except for S.M.S. "Kaiser Wilhelm II.", which was made available to the 
naval staff as a living ship. The guns and other material of these ships, which were no 
longer considered for warlike purposes, were to be used for other purposes of warfare. 
The five "Wittelsbach" ships, too had to reduce the crew, and the decommissioning of the 
coastal tanks and even two ships of the "Braunschweig" class had to be considered for the 
next few months. 

The reasons for these demands in the sentences already quoted in the report 
prompted the State Secretary of the Reichs-Marine Amt to reply in a letter of November 
11th: 

"I hope to be in full agreement with Your Excellency when I forward that it is 
there is no need for proof by means of applications from the front in order to establish 
that the number of torpedo boats ready for use is small in comparison with the number of 
enemy armed forces opposing us and would be better. The same can be said and proven 
for the current war for all German military means of power on water and on land. 

As undisputed and known, I can also assume that the conditions of the land army 
with regard to the formation of new formations during the war cannot be compared with 
those of the navy. There is a considerable difference in terms of material and personnel. 
As the war has shown, new masses of infantry can be raised and officers trained for them 
in a relatively short time. But one cannot, at least not with the resources available to 
Germany, create within a year very considerable new formations of torpedo boat forces 
that go well beyond the peace attacks, which at the same time cover the previous strong 
losses and allow the commissioning of numerous new units. The indispensable 
consideration of construction times and training issues for officer replacement rule this 
out. Naval warfare must reckon with this fact. The number of officers and the 
development of the navy as a whole could not be achieved faster in peacetime than has 
happened. 

If I have dealt with this in a few words, then, in the interests of history alone, I 
aim to prevent, in general, a possible view that the Reich Naval Office has not done the 
utmost since the beginning of the war in order to meet the favorable demands that may 
arise and foreseen War command and the front line to meet. 

With regard to the question of the construction of torpedo boats in particular, I 
have the honor to add the following:* ‘a 
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As can be seen from the attached summary (Annex 9), eight flotillas of 88 boats 
were immediately made available during mobilization in accordance with the 
mobilization plan. The mobilization plan is based on what is at all possible to provide 
materially and personally due to the legal and thus monetary considerations. 

There are currently ten flotillas of large boats with 108 boats in service (an 
increase of around 20 percent). This increase of 20 large boats in the deep-sea flotillas 
has been reached, although 18 large boats sunk (7 of them by collisions or their own 
explosions) had to be replaced. 

For other purposes, 19 large torpedo boats were planned to be mobilized. Their 
number is now 41. That is, a "more" of 22 large boats (an increase of more than 100 v. 5).) 
The corresponding figures for small torpedo boats and mine boats can be found in the 
appendix. 

A few more figures should be added: At the outbreak of war, 21 large torpedo 
boats were in the shipyards for repairs; all came to the front. 

Since the beginning of the war, 64 large torpedo boats have been laid out of stacks 
and have been confiscated; 20 have been delivered, 44 are still under construction. In 
addition, 25 A torpedo boats and 15 mine boats came to the front. 

It was also possible to meet all of the personnel requirements that arose from the 
above-mentioned multi-duty positions, although the maintenance of numerous "outpost 
boats" etc. required considerable parts of the specialist staff. 

As for the construction times of the torpedo boats, those of the boats that reached 
the front first have been shortened by up to six months compared with the peacetime 
construction period. In consideration of the submarine construction and the increasing 
difficulties for workers in the shipyards, which originated in the army's manpower 
requirements, which far exceeded all expectations and forecasts, the construction times of 
the later boats unfortunately had to be extended, so that the peacetime construction times 
for individual boats had to be extended to Part will be exceeded. 

The inevitable of this extension of the construction time for torpedo boats, insofar 
as the construction has to take place in competition with submarines, is also mentioned in 
the above-mentioned letter from Your Excellency. 

Your Excellency's wish that the Reichs-Marine Amt would like to work on it by 
all means that?” 
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providing the command of the war and the means of power required by the front as 
quickly as possible, both materially and personally, will, of course, continue to be 
complied with in the future." 


Apart from these difficulties, the maritime strategic result of 1915 was not very 
satisfactory. It was true that the enemy had succeeded in keeping the German coast away 
and asserting naval dominance in the Baltic Sea despite all the hostile superiority, but 
apart from that, the year since the Battle of the Dogger Bank had not brought a single 
meeting of capital ships, and the hopes, which had been put on the submarine trade war, 
had failed for reasons that will be discussed elsewhere. All this caused Grand Admiral v. 
Tirpitz to send the following letter to the chief of the naval cabinet on December 11th 
after a meeting on December 3rd: 

“On July 29th last year, I asked Your Excellency to propose to His Majesty that 
the Imperial Navy Office and Admiralty Staff should be brought together under a single 
management, thus creating the basis on which alone the disadvantage of many people 
would be eliminated and all human and material resources of the Marine can be brought 
to powerful and beneficial development. 

At that time, His Majesty was unwilling to accept this proposal, which the Chief 
of the Admiralty's staff, Admiral Bachmann, also expressed to Your Excellency in the 
later stage of the war. Unfortunately, when the documents for a change in the person of 
the fleet chief came up, which naturally meant that the question was again up for 
discussion, I was unfortunately not heard, so that I did not have the opportunity to 
express my thoughts again on this occasion . 

The development of things up to the present day confirms the correctness of my 
opinion at the time. 

While in the army, which fights with an unequal number of troops in an unequal 
number of theaters of war, practically a summary of the management of the war - and one 
can also say the administration of the war - under a single point is self-evident and the 
maximum development of strength is ensured by making the greatest possible use of all 
resources has, despite its considerably simpler circumstances, the navy is led by many. 
The unfavorable effect was not lacking. This is shown anew with every new measure to 
be taken. So work - just to take a little of the current examples - on providing only one 
torpedo boat for" 
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the Baltic Sea next to Imperial Navy Office and Admiralty Staff the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Baltic Sea, the Fleet Chief and the Baltic Sea Station. 

Delays, wasted energy and wasted money are the inevitable consequences. 

A commander-in-chief like General v. Caprivi, with headquarters in Cuxhaven or 
Wilhelmshaven, thought of the war as the only possible solution, and as the Austro- 
Hungarian Navy has in Admiral Hauss, all this would have been eliminated and my 
proposal at the time would have led to it by itself. Because the joint, useful management 
of the Reichs-Marine-Amt and Admiral's staff would only have been possible in close 
contact with the fleet chief. 

Today very, very much has been missed in all such respects. Conditions have 
become increasingly difficult for the Navy as a whole and for the fleet in particular. The 
outlook has diminished considerably. Nevertheless, or precisely because of that, I would 
still consider a change to be right today. We cannot compare anything remotely identical 
with the considerable increase in forces on the hostile side. As in all other areas, we can 
only contribute something to the balance through the strength of our organization. I 
would therefore like to suggest the change again at the last hour. 

And I come back to my offer made to Your Excellency at the outbreak of the war. 
Even today I am ready to take over the command of the fleet in this sense, if the 
precondition briefly outlined above of the centralization of our entire naval command is 
combined with this. Because without it, the successful command of our naval forces is 
impossible. 

Regardless of my person, I ask Your Excellency once again not to shut yourself 
off from my line of thought, but to recommend that His Majesty should bring about this 
only possible state of affairs, namely: to create a commander-in-chief who, under His 
Majesty the Emperor, has all the forces of the navy at his disposal and united in the 
Imperial Navy Office and Admiralty Staff." 

In the meantime, Admiral v. Miiller immediately after his return from Berlin to 
Pless on December 8th, gave a lecture to the Kaiser about his conversation with the 
Grand Admiral and reported that he was ready to take over the high command of the 
Navy - because that would practically come down to that take. "His Majesty, however, 
opposed this idea." Without submitting the letter of December 11 to the Kaiser, Admiral 
v. Miiller saw himself*”” 
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thereupon arranged to recommend that the Grand Admiral express his views on this 
question directly to His Majesty, but it was essential that the Grand Admiral first contact 
the Chief of the Admiral's Staff, whom His Majesty would not overlook in the decision 
put. This suggestion, in particular the advice, beforehand with Admiral v. Holtzendorff 
after everything that had gone before, the Grand Admiral must have felt that negotiating 
was an outright rejection. There was therefore no need for him to take any further steps. 

The mere fact that the State Secretary had to seek mediation from the Chief of the 
Naval Cabinet on a question of historical importance because he expected more from 
such an issue than from an immediate lecture or a memorandum addressed directly to the 
Kaiser, shows that the inner contact between the emperor and the state secretary had been 
hopelessly lost to the detriment of the nation. At least it was important that the letter to 
the head of the naval cabinet created a historical document, through which the dangers of 
many people for the navy were again pointed out by the most responsible body, the state 
secretary. 

At about the same time as these events, the Emperor had commissioned the Grand 
Admiral, through the chief of the naval cabinet, to present an overview of the modern 
types of ships in the larger navies, so that, despite the uncertainty about the outcome of 
the war, the question of the future design of the naval law could be taken up now. Also 
the chef of the admiralty's staff, Admiral v. Holtzendorff, had been instructed to comment 
on the further development of ship types from the standpoint of naval warfare. Without 
wanting to anticipate the more detailed processing of this question of the greatest scope 
and versatility, which could not be carried out so quickly when the admiral staff was 
overloaded with the actual war tasks, Admiral v. Holtzendorff thereupon in an immediate 
report from December 8th put the submarine as a weapon against the English economic 
life in the future development. Among other things, he said the following: 

“By creating the means for the war of economic annihilation, Your Majesty 
would make the navy a weapon for the victory over our main adversary - and that is and 
will be England as long as it rules the sea. Your Majesty would thus revive the shaky 
belief of the people in the necessity of a strong navy and give them the feeling, which 
invigorates their spirit and resilience, to be able to shred themselves in the next war with 
the prospect of victory for the fatherland."*”” 
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It is understandable that this consolation for a future war was bound to provoke 
the sharpest contradiction of the fleet chief, to whom the report had been sent for 
information. In an immediate submission of December 28th, which at the same time 
provides a review of the previous activities and effects of the fleet, as it presented itself to 
him, Admiral v. Pohl said this in the following words: 

“In my opinion, it is not necessary to look to the next war in order to demonstrate 
the necessity of the most powerful further development of our submarine and air assault 
weapons. In the present war, too, England will become more inclined to a peace 
according to our wishes, as we develop our submarine and air fleets in addition to an 
advance fleet based on type superiority (caliber, speed, armor protection and buoyancy) 
of the most powerful ships that are not supported by the submarine fleet becomes 
dispensable. This will be the surest means in our hand to keep world peace. 

If, however, the chief of the admiralty's staff already believes that he has to put 
off the navy's hopes in a next war, then this is a judgment on the current fleet, that of the 
spirit that inspires it and does not do justice to the benefit that it brings to the empire in 
the present war. 

I can give Your Majesty the conscientious assurance that your Majesty's fleet is 
not in the slightest lacking in spirit and resilience to commit itself fully, as soon as an 
opportunity arises where it would be appropriate in the sense of the overall aim of the war, 
and that in there was no one in the fleet who did not long for the day when Your Majesty 
would be able to give the order to use the entire fleet. 

The idea that the Navy has not been able to intervene in the present war is only 
true with regard to the large ships. 

However, these have not yet been used by any of the fleets involved in the current 
war. I have not lost hope that the moment may still come for you too. All other parts of 
Your Majesty Marine have so far by no means lacked opportunities for activity and use. 
That the actual deployment of personnel has not been small up to now is shown by the 
size of the loss figure in relation to the total stock of the Navy. The importance of our 
naval warfare for the current war may”! 
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but not just judged on the use or non-use of the large ships. 

The damage that our cruisers, submarines, mines and air forces have inflicted on 
the economic life of our main adversary, the impression made by the bombardments of 
English coastal cities, are not diminished by the fact that the large naval groups were not 
used, but they are exacerbated in their effect on the enemy's feeling of strength due to the 
fact that his much larger fleet has not yet succeeded in defeating our smaller fleet. 

Your Majesty's fleet has so far secured the coasts of the empire against any 
damage, precisely because its bulk has not been used inappropriately, and has deprived 
the enemy of the opportunity to land on our coast. In this way it saved our land warfare 
army corps, which would have to be kept ready in the north of the empire if they weren't 
there. Your Majesty's fleet still binds by far the largest and strongest part of the English 
fleet and prevents it from being used elsewhere, for example in the Mediterranean. 
Without this effect of our fleet the conditions in the Balkans and on the Adriatic would be 
far more unfavorable for us today than fortunately the case. Furthermore, without the 
British fleet being tied in the North Sea, Denmark would long ago have been forced to 
give up its neutrality if another theater of war in the north would have arisen for our army 
at a time when it urgently needed all its strength to cope with its tasks in the west and east 
the belt has become a base of operations for parts of the English fleet, the Baltic Sea 
completely in Anglo-Russian hands, and our important Baltic Sea supplies cut off in a 
completely different way than is possible due to the occasional appearance of English 
submarines. 

It is also part of the navy who, by defending the Flemish coast, secure our western 
front against the most dangerous rear attack from the sea. 

Finally, the acquisition of the alliance of Turkey, which is becoming more and 
more important for us, by Your Majesty Navy is a historical fact and the thwarting of the 
Dardanelles attack in its decisive phase is the work of our submarines and the coastal 
artillery which was put into position and directed by Special Commands of Your Majesty 
Navy. 

An objective assessment of these facts cannot cast doubt that Your Majesty Navy 
is in the good*” 
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course of the present war, despite the great superiority of the enemy at sea. 

Your Majesty's high insight into the nature of naval warfare recognized at the 
beginning of the war the greater benefit that a largely intact fleet would have to bring to 
our overall warfare. In my opinion, the course of events so far gives no reason to doubt 
the correctness of our naval warfare so far for the present war. Serious critics even among 
our opponents openly admit this. 

But if, now, in the Navy itself, and even in a managerial position, an emotional 
mood gains space that overlooks the real achievements of Your Majesty the Navy, just 
because our battle fleet has not yet been deployed as we have envisaged during the war, 
under different conditions, they had to paint the behavior of the enemy and had to 
practice to train the combat fleet, there is, however, a high risk that the belief in the 
usefulness of the navy will be shaken. 

If the navy itself loses faith in its importance in our greatest war, the reference to 
a later war will not suffice to revive this belief in other places. 

In the interests of efficiency for the continuation of the current war, as well as in 
the interests of the future of the Navy, I consider it my duty to submit to Your Majesty 
the most submissive request that Your Imperial and Royal Majesties will most graciously 
deign not to tolerate views that would benefit the Refuse the fleet in the current war by 
pointing out their hopes for a next war." 

The final sentence in the report of the chief of the admiralty's was indeed 
unfortunate. But as the chief of the naval cabinet informed the fleet chief in a personal 
letter, Admiral v. Holtzendorff always expressed his belief in the fleet "as it existed now" 
on every other occasion, and the Kaiser, after the lectures given by the chief of the 
admiralty's staff, was a very warm-hearted representative of the fleet in him and also He 
advised, therefore, that the Kaiser should be spared these new discrepancies and that the 
immediate report should be withdrawn, since the Kaiser’s visit to the fleet, which was 
planned for the end of January, would provide a better opportunity to review the tasks 
and achievements to date clarify the ocean armed forces. 


The fleet commander felt compelled to “put his hand in one*”? 
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to offer an understanding so as not to drag His Majesty, our Most Gracious Lord, who has 
greater worries, into these unpleasant differences." Inclusion of his own report in the files 
for its later justification before the story. 

Severe inner suffering, of which he had not yet felt anything, made his 
disembarkation on the hospital ship "Sierra Ventana" necessary on January 9, 1916. Two 
days earlier, Kapitan zur See von Levetzow, Commander of SMS "Moltke", was still on 
that The flagship was ordered because the chief of staff, Captain Michaelis, had approved 
of his appointment as head of the operations department of the fleet, as proposed by the 
cabinet. This is where the Kapitén zur See v. Levetzow had the opportunity, in a two- 
hour conversation with the fleet commander, to express unreservedly how disappointed 
the officer corps, which had done their service with regard to the war, was at the 
complete passivity of warfare, which failed to inflict the damage on the enemy 
Depending on the current situation, it could and should be inflicted on, within the 
framework of a systematically designed and deliberately carried out warfare which, 
although barriers were drawn by the existing balance of power, but which therefore did 
not have to lead to complete renunciation. There is no longer any trust in the fleet 
management. 

The sincere and manly language of the captain initially found an open ear from 
the fleet chief, but in the end the contrast of the point of view was expressed, namely that 
Admiral v. Pohl to the commander S.M.S. "Moltke" declared that, after all he had heard, 
he had to seriously doubt whether the latter would in future be able to maintain the spirit 
and mood of his officer corps in the way that was his duty. Two days later the fleet 
commander fell ill, and on January 11th Kapitan zur See von Levetzow received a letter 
from his deputy, Vice Admiral Scheer, in which he was informed that he was to be head 
of the operations department in the new fleet management, whose chief of staff was to 
become Kapitan zur See von Trotha. 

The previous chief of staff, Captain Michaelis, was also after the illness of 
Admiral von Pohl. In the opinion that a battle fleet could only really be used decisively 
once in a war, remained a representative of the previous procedure, the "fleet in being" 
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of the ocean-going armed forces in order to remain effective in the long term. However, 
the focus of the war decision in 1915 seemed to him to be the use of submarine weapons 
in a trade war. However, when he felt in the summer of 1915 that the deep sea fleet 
would not be able to endure a prolonged lack of visible successes without internal 
damage, he too, fully aware of his responsibility, had suggested to the fleet chief, 
although unsuccessfully, that the whole fleet should advance into the enemy waters 
himself to force the use. Furthermore, in the autumn of 1915, under his leadership, the 
plan for an advance of the entire high seas forces into the Skagerrak had been worked out: 
Admiral v. Pohl however, made the execution dependent on the approval of the Admiral's 
staff, possibly using the Belt and the Sound for the return march. This could not be 
obtained "because diplomatic negotiations were pending". In 1915, therefore, no one had 
got beyond plans and drafts in this regard Kapitan zur See Michaelis no doubt. In his 
opinion, new men now had to take over the management. Although these, as he said, 
could not find a better recipe than before for the decisive use of the deep sea fleet, they 
could bring a new capital of confidence to the leadership. And that was the most 
important thing at the time. In a letter to Kapitan zur See Zenker dated January 13, 1916, 
he stated the following: 

“Either the opposing party has to be killed - or the opposition has to go 
unanimously to the government and show what it can do. 

v. Pohl wanted to take the first route; whether he would have been able to do so is 
at least doubtful to me. Since his health is now out of action, the other thing has to be 
done, i.e. the fleet command closed from top to bottom from the previous opposition to 
be occupied. This is my factual belief that both v. Pohl presented to his deputy after his 
illness." 

On February 23, Admiral v. Pohl. Soon his successor, Vice Admiral Scheer, was 
to be given excellent support and his character traits were supplemented by the new men 
on the staff, the captains of the See v. Trotha and v. Levetzow, prove that those were 
right who, with firm confidence in the efficiency of the navy, had always demanded 
tougher action from the beginning of the war." 
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Appendix 1 
Composition of the British and German North Sea forces at the end of January 1915 


Sufammenfegung der britifchen_ und und deutfdjen MNordfeeftreitfrafte Cnde Sanuar 1915. 
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Appendix 2a 
The Composition of the British Naval Forces on February 22, 1915 (*) 


Unlage 2a. 


Die Zufammenfegung der britifden Seeftreitfrafte 
am 22. §ebruar 1915*). 
(Mat) Corbett: Naval Operations, Band II, und Jellicoe: The Grand Fleet, 1914—1916.) 


A. ,Grofe Flotte*: 
Oberftfommandierender: Admiral Gir John R. Jellicoe. 
Chef des Stabes: Rear-Admiral ©. €. Madden. 


Plottenflagalaiff t poron Dute” 
Bugetetlt: 
Sappho” oat’ (Berjtdrer) 


a. Shladfflotte: 


L Shladtgeigwader: Il. Shladtgefdwader: 
MicesUdmiral Sir Cecil Burney. Bice Admiral Sir George J.S.Warrender. 
Rear-Admiral H. Evan-Thomas. Rear-Admiral Aribur C. Levefon. 

¢ » Marlborough” king George V.“ 
n St. Bincent’ »dtion’”’ 

) ,, Collingwood“ jar" 
»Colloffus” é »Centurton” ') 

| Hercules“ » Conqueror’) 

é pReptune »/Donard” 
» Superb“ ') é pUbunderer™ 
»Banguard” Sugetellt: t » Boadicea” 


Sugeteilt: Bellona” 





*) Seidenerflarung fiebe Band I: Der Krieg in der Nordjee (Labelle 31), 
1) Jn Reparatur. 
*) Nad feiner Rollifion mit ,Monard” erft am 6. Marg wieder triegsbereit. 
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Ill. Shladtgefdwader: 


Vice-Mdmiral Edward E. Bradford. 
Rear-Admiral Montague €. Browning. 


sc pking Edward VII." 


c Hibernia” 


pufriea”’ 
p» Britannia” (in Reparatur) 
,»Commonwealth” 
» Dominion’ 
i /Sinduftan” 
g »Sealandia’' 
Bugetetit: | »Blande“ 


IV. Schladfgefdwader: 
VicesAdmiral Sir F. C. Doveton Sturdee. 
Rear-Admiral AUlegander LV. Duff. 


» Benbow” 
»Smperor of India” 
Agincourt 
» Bellerophon” 
» Dreadnought” 
Grin” 
(] »vemeratre” 
Sugeteilt: t Blonde” 


L &reuser- II. &reuzet- IL reujer- VI. S&reuser- VII. Sreuzer- 
geidwader: geidwader: gei(diwader: gefdwader: gefdhwader: 
RearsUdmiral Rear Wdmiral 
Rear-Admiral RearsAdmiral  Rear-omiral 
Sir RRXArbuth- CS. A. Gough: 
aod. Calthorpe. W.C.Patenbam. W. 2. Grant. W.W.BWaymouth. 
HF defence’ »Sbannon” Fo wntrin’ n»Drate” F  Rinotaur 
vblad “ a n»fumbers 
Prince’ * vdilles | land“ t » Donegal” 


nDute of “ 
"Edinburgh" t »Codrane 


Bplay, AF Leviathan’ PH ,Sampipire” 


Warrior” t »Ratal” t wn Roxburgh” 4 yo 
8 armierte Handelsdampfer (dem Flottentommando gugeteilt). 


b. ,Shladttrenzerflottes: 
RKommandierender Admiral: Bice-Admiral Sir David Beatty. 
Flottenflagg {diff Tc Xion"), 


1. Shladftreuser- IL Shladttreuger- III. Shhladttceuser- 
gefdrwader: gejdwader: —— 
Commodore O.deB. Brod. Bice-Adm. Sir G. C. Patey. 
€ Prince Royal” ' Muftratia” ¢ ,Indomitable” 
Ff, ducen Mary” »Ondefatigable” ¢ »Snflegibte’?) 
i Tiger” Mew Zealand“ ii Snvincible“*) 


1) Erft Anfang April wieder friegsbereit. 
2) Erft im Suni aus dem Mittelmeer gurild. 
5) Erft Anfang Marg gur Schlacttreugerflotte. 
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Sugeteiit: Sugetettt: Sugeteilt: 

I. Leidjtes Areuzer- IE. Leidhtes Kreuzer- IIL. Leidfes Kreuser- 
deidwader: gefdwader: geidhwader: 
Commodore Commodore RearsAdmiral 

€. S. UWlerander-Sinclair. WW. €. Goodenough. Trevelyan D. BW. Napier. 
»@alatea” , Southampton” * »palmouth 
» Caroline” » Birmingham” »Oloucefter” 
»Wordelta” ,owestoft” t »iverpool” 
»duconftant’’ »rottingbam” t »Darmouth” 
c. Serftérerflottitien: 
IL. Slottitle: IV. Slottiie: 


 Mective Flottillenfiihrerfd. ,, Swift 
Flottillenfiihrerfd. ,, Brote” u. 20 Berftdrer. HFlottillenfiihrer{d). ,,GFaultnor” u. 20 Zerftdrer. 
(Dagu am 19. Februar 1915: nvearleh” und 2 Divifionen der I. Flottille, 
fo dak die ,Grofe Flotte’ ber 48 Berftbrer verfiigte.) 


B. ,,farwid)- Streittrajte* : 


Jerftsrerflotfilien: 
Commodore Reginald J. Tyrwhitt. 
(Commodore T.) 


»Uretbufa’ 


I. Flottitie: 
Serftirer ,, Meteor” und 20 Zerftirer. 
(Davon am 19. Febr. ,,Fearleh” u. 2. Div. 
gur ,@rofen Flotte”.) 
X. GFlottitle: 


»Aurora” und 10 Berftérer der ,,M“-Klaffe. 


U-Bootsflottitien: 
VILL (Hodfee-) Flottiffe: 
Commodore Sydney S. Hall. 
(Commodore 8.) 


Serftirer ,,Firedrate”, ,,Qurder” und 20 Unterfeeboote. 


» Penelope’ 


Ill. Flottitle: 
»Undaunted’, Zeritdrer , Miranda‘ 
und 20 Zerftérer. 


C. Kreujerverband ,, BY: 
X. Krenjerge(dtvader: 
(Bewaffrete Handelsdaupfer.) 
Rear-Admiral Dudlep R. S. de Chair. 
»Ulfatian” P, ,,Ambrofe”, ,,Bayano”, ,Calyr”’, , Caribbean”, ,,Cedric”, »Changuinola”, 
,Columbella”, Digby”, ,Estimo”, ,Hilarn”, ,,Sildebrand“, ,,Maniua”, ,,Motagua’, 
,Dropefa’, ,Orotava”, ,Otway”, ,,Batia”, ,,Batuca”, ,,Leutonic’, ,Birginian”. 
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D. ,fanal-Flotte*: 
V. Shlacdtgefdwader: VI. Shladtgefdwader: 


Bice-Admiral Sir Wley E. Bethelll. ‘ — ; 
Rear-Admiral Cecil F. Thursby. Rear+ Admiral Stuart Ricoljon 


yy ,/ prince of Wales” c onuffell” 
, Queen" é /ulbemarle” 
€ »smplacable“ é n€ymouth” 
& London“ Bu Gonderdienft detaciert: 
»Benerable” & noupiter’ 
» Diamond” prevenge’‘ 
RL. Krg 5 ° 
nLopage” 


Auferdem: 26 Zerftirer der VI. Flottille (,, Dover-Patrol”). 


E. Befflidhe Kanalbewadung: | F. Irifhe Riiftendewadung: 


XL Kreujergeidhwader: 
XII. ftreusergefdwader: Rear-Admiral H. MN. Tottenham. 


» Diana” . p»ouno” 
& -Gativie” oSfis” 
q yvalbot’ t »Sutlej 


und 4 bemaffnete Handelsdampfer. t »Benus” 
und 4 bewaffnete Handelsdampfer. 


G. In auslaindijden Gewaijern: 
Mittel-AUtlantifder Ozean: 


IX. Rreusergei@wader: Kreuserverband ,,D“: 
Ri. Kreuzer ,,€uropa” P RL. Kreuzer ,,Highfiyer” 
s Amp bitrite’ Hilfstreuger ,,Empreh of Britain” 
. /Urgonaut“ . » Dtarmora” 
Hilfstreuger ,,Calgarian” 
,»Carmania” — 


edinburgh Caftle” 
»Dpbir” (in Reparatur) 
»Bictorian” 
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Nordamerifa- und Weft- 
indien-Gefdwader: 
Linien{dhiff ,,Glory” P 
Pangertry. ,, Berwid’’ 
Hilfstreuger ,,Caronia” 
Pangertrz. ,,Cffer” 
Ri. Rreuger ,, Melbourne” 
2 »dtiobe” 
Pangertr3. ,,Suffolt” 
(it Reparatur) 
RL. Kreuzer ,,Gydneny’ 


Wefttiifte Afrita: 
Ri. RKreuger ,,Challenger” 
Ranonenboot ,, Dwarf” 
Hilfstreuger ,, Qaurentic’ 


Gejdhwader an det Siid- 
offtiifte von WAmerifa: 
Pangertrg. ,,Carnarvon” P 

Ri. Kreuger ,,Briftol” 
Hilfstreuger ,,Celtic’ 
Ki. Kreuzer ,,Glasgow” 
Panzertrg. ,,Kent’ 
Hilfetreuger ,, Macedonia” 
2 »Orama” 
. »Otranto” 
Ri. Kreuger ,,Bindictive’ 


Offtiifte Wfrita: 
Ri. Kreuzer ,, Weymouth” 

, »SHpacinth” 
Hilfstreuger , Kinfauns 

Caftle”’ 

Ki. Kreuger ,,Pioneer” 

° »eoramus” 
4 armierte Walfifefanger 


Rap der Guten Hoffnung- 
Gefhwavder: : 
Linien{diff ,,Goliaih“P *) 
Hilfstreuger ,, Armadale 
Caftte“ 
Rl. Rreuger ,,Wftraea”’ 
Hilfotreuger ,, Laconia” 


*) In Reparatur. 


Stiller Ojzean: 


RL. Kreuzer ,, Newcastle” 
: »rainbow“ 
Ranonenboot,,Shearmater” 


China: Auftralien: 
Kreuger ,, Cadmus” Ri. Kreuger ,,Encounter” 
U-Bootbegleitidiff ,,Rofario” 3 Serftirer 


4 Serftirer. 2 armierte Sdiffe. 
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Appendix 2b 
The Composition of the German Naval Forces on February 22, 1915 


Unlage 2b. 


Die Zujammenjegung der deutfchen Seeftreitfrajte 
am 22. §ebruar 1915. 
(Nad) den Standorts- und Bereitfdaftsliften vom 22. Februar 1915.) 


A. Sodfeeflotte: 
Chef der Hocfeeftreittrafte: Wdmiral v. Pohl. 
Chef des Stabes: Kapitin gur See Midaelis (William). 
Flottenflagg|diff c notiedrid) Der Grohe”. 
Sugeteilt: ,D 4”, ,T 96", ,T 98”*). 
a. Linien{diffe: 
L. Gef@wader: Il. Gefdwader: Il. Gefdwader: 
Pigeadmiral Edermann.  —"W- 0. F- 6. ggueacag Bigeadmiral Scheer. 


e. 
2. Adm.: Rontreadmiral 2. Adm.: Rontreadmiral 2. Ubm.: Kontreadmiral 
Gadete. Mauve. Sdaumann. 


»Oftfriestand” »Preugen” v saint =e 
»Ubiiringen“ nSchlefien” pRaiferin” 
»Helgoland” pHeffen” *) : »Ratfer” 
»Didenburg“ »eothringen” i »pRinig Albert” *) 
-  Rofen” pHannover” ry nRonig” 
»Rgeiniand“ Oe Dieta ° »@rofer Kurfirft“ 


wdtaffau” ppommern” wtartgraf” 

peftiaten” »Deutihland“ *) 4 »Rtonpring” 

wl 16" nt 89" wl 88%") 
LV. Gefdwader: V. Gefdwader: 


By Pap ot eel M. do. F. b. KRontreadmiral 


Alberts. Begas. 
pBittels bad)” »Kaifer Wilhelm Ii.“ 


nodwaben” »Raifer Barbaroffa” 

»Wettin’ »Kaifer Wilhelm der Grohe” 

predienburg” 4 pRaifer Karl der Grofe” 
GF Braunigyne'g” Q .saijer griedeiay 111.~*) 
r) »Ctlak” & Barth" 


é »Sabringen” ry » Brandenburg” 
wl 15% Pe ie 
*) Bur Reparatur auf BWerften. 


a ili 
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b. Kreuzer: 


I. Uuffldcangsgeuppe: 
1. Befehishaber der Aufflarungs{dhiffe: 
Vigeadmiral Hipper. 


»Sendlig’*) 
»Derfflinger” 
p drole” 


,von der Tann“ 
oT 90" 
Ph a 


LL Uufflacangsgeuppe : 
Kontreadmiral Hebbinghaus. 


€ »@raudeng”*) 
Regensburg” 
nStralfund” 
»Strakburg” 


nPillau” *) 
ty. X. Kpt. 3.S. Hartog) 


Ill. Auffldrungsgruppe: 


2. Befeblshaber der Auftlarungs|diffe: 
Kontreadmiral v. Rebeur- Pafdwig. 


»koon” 


i pring Heinrid’‘*) 
Pi ie gd 


IV. UAuftldcungsgcuppe: 
Rontreadmiral Sdetdt. 


» Stettin” 
Stuttgart” 


q pmiinden“ 
q wDangig 


Berlin” 
q »orauentob” 


o ac 
»Rolber 
dig .z. Rpt. 3. S. v. Reftorff) 
*) Jn Reparatur. — ') Nod in der Erprobung. 


c. Torpedoboote: 


; wee der Torpedoboote: Kapitiin gur See Hartog auf ,,Roftod”, 
: Rapitin gur See v. Reftorff auf ,Rolberg”. 


i. aca Il. Lorpedoboots- III. Torpedoboots- VY. Torpedoboots- 
flottilie: flottide: flottitie: flottilie; 
Rorvettentapttain Korvettentapitan RKorvettenfapitan RKorvettentapitan 
TLegtmener. Sduur. syollmann. v. bem Knefebed. 

11 Boote*). 12 Boote*). 11 Boote*). 12 Boote*). 

) 2@Boote in Reparatur, ~) 3Boote in Reparatur, ~) 4 Boote in Reparatur. *) 1 Boot tn Reparatur, 
1 Boot in Referve. 1 Boot in Referde. 1 Boot in Referve. 
Vi. Lorpedoboots- VII. Totpedoboots- VIL]. Lorpedoboots- IX. Torpedoboots- 
flottitle: flottilie: flottilfe: flottitie: 
Korvettenfapitan RKorvettenfapitan Rorvettentapitan Korvettentapitin 

Sdulg (Mar). v. Rody. Hundertmard. Goeble. 
12 Boote*). 10 Boote*). 12 Boote*). 11 Boote*). 
*) 11 Boote in Reparatur, “) 1 Boot in Reparatur. “) 1 Boot in Referve. *) 1 Boot in Referve. 
1 Boot in Referde. 


Per Krteg in der Rordjee. LV. 26 
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d. U-Boofe: 
GFiibrer der U-Boote: RKorvettentapitin Bauer (Herm.). 
- »Hamburg”. 
I. U-Bootsflottitie: IL. _U-Bootsflottilie: 
1. UsBoots-Halbflottille: 3. UsBoots-Halbflottille: 
Rapitdénleutnant Pasquay. RKapitanleutnant Gaver (Wibert). 
wl 109” ni 100 
8 Unterfeeboote*). 5 lUnterfeeboote*). 
*) 8 Boote in Reparatur. *) 4 Boote in Reparatur. 
2. U-Boots-Halbflottille: 4,U-Boots-Halbflottitle: 
Rorvettentapitan Spindler. RKaypitinleutnant Praufe. 
a »T 101“ 
8 Unterfeeboote*). 6 Unterfeeboote*). 


der U-Boots{dule. 


e. Kfiffenfdugverbande: 


VI. Gefdwader: Ems: 
M. d. F. b. Rontreadmiral Chef: Rorvettenfapitin 
Schmidt v. Sdywind. v. Hippel (Wilh). 
legir’ , Arcone”’ 
r] »Hetmdall” nD 9” 
ar 85“ 
‘j DY 
@ ..cieateie Se 
ry , Beowulf” 
a 
i Hagen” 
Q seithior 


# Hildebrand” 
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B. Offjeeftreittcafte: 
Oberbefehishaber: Grohadmiral Heinrid) Pring von Preufen K. H. 
Chef des Stabes: Kapitan gur See Heinrid. 
Detachierter Admiral: Rontreadmiral Bebring. 
a. Krenzer: b. Torpedoboote: c. Unferfeeboote: 


Fens UAdalbert”’ 
20. Torpedobootss 5. Unterfeeboots: 


Augsburg” *) Halbflottille: Halbflottitle: 
t | iibedt” 6 Lorpedoboote*). 4 Unterfeeboote"). 
t wubetis *) 5 Boote in Reparatur. *) 2 Boote tn Reparatur. 


*) In Reparatur. 


Riiftenfdugdivifion der Offfee: 
Chef: Kontreadmiral Mifdle. 


¥ “Mmagone” IV. Torpedobootsflottitie: 
+ Fregattenfapitan Wolfram (Paul). 
— 11 Torpedoboote*). 
| Panther“ (Ranonenboot) *) 6 Boote in Reparatur. 


C. Ausland: 
Oftafritanifde Station: 


»Ronigsberg” *) 
*) Im Rufiji blodtert. 
Wefttiifte von Amerifa: 


Dresden” 


26* 
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Annex 3. 


Letter from the fleet chief to the chief of the Admiralty's staff of 
February 18, 1915 about the operational intentions of the fleet 
management. 


Your Excellency, in addition to my telegram today, I have the honor to elaborate 
my position in the following: 

As Your Excellency knows, His Majesty the Emperor has given the ocean chief 
the authorization "to undertake frequent advances in the North Sea at his own discretion 
with the aim of cutting off enemy forces advanced and attacking with superiority" 
superior armed forces of the enemy to meet (Chief of the Admiralty Staff of 11.1.15 B. 
Nr. 506.) 

On the basis of this authorization and directives granted to me and in 
consideration of the current war situation as well as the current situation with the high 
seas armed forces, I have decided to refrain from advances in the North Sea in the next 
few weeks and to use this time systematically and energetically to increase the efficiency 
of the modern formations eligible for battle. 

The reasons for this are as follows: 

The purpose of the advances is clearly to achieve success against parts of the 
enemy’s actual battle fleet. 

There can be no doubt that even if such an advance were made for another 
purpose, e .g. for bringing out small armed forces or just for driving exercises, the 
possibility of larger actions must always be expected. 

We therefore have to be as strong as possible for the battle every time we go out 
to the North Sea. 

At the moment, however, we are in a state of incomplete combat strength. 
Because 

a) anumber of important combat units are in necessary repair. ("Seydlitz", 

"Kaiserin", "Prinzregent Luitpold", "King Albert", "Graudenz", the VI 
Flotilla and over half of the submarines - not at all from the ships of the II 
and the even older squadrons.) 
b) Major improvements to the artillery, the urgent need of which has been made 
clear to everyone by the recent events of the war, are currently in progress. 
(Direction, facilities and practice for shooting at very great distances, as the 
English try to keep not only for the start of fire, but also during combat.) 

c) A number of unit commanders have only recently changed; the new leader of 
the Ist Squadron and the new fleet chief have not yet maneuvered their units 
a single time.*°° 
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d) Squadron I, most of the small cruisers, and some of the flotillas have not fired a 
torpedo for over six months, while Squadron I has had no useful artillery 
shooting exercise and only to an extremely limited extent practice in 
formation driving during the same period. In view of these facts, we would 
undoubtedly be in a weaker position in a fight today than a few weeks later, 
and for this reason alone it would not be logical and unjustifiable to seek 
opportunities for fencing on our part right now. 

We are also at the beginning of the submarine war against English trade. Its effect 

would not be supported by advances with overwater forces, at least initially. 

For one of the most obvious means for England to weaken the moral effects of 
our submarine war would be military successes over water, even slight or even only 
apparent, which our opponent, given his skill in this direction, would in any case 
exaggerate to the greatest extent. If possible, now that the submarines are busy elsewhere, 
he will go out to plan to lure our fleet out so that he can handle it with superiority. 

In this case, if we advance into the North Sea, it is no longer up to us to avoid the 
battle against superiority with certainty. Because once we come into contact with the 
strong forces of our opponent, we cannot turn back, we have to strike through. A battle of 
retreat in such a case always contains the seeds of annihilation. 

But nothing could be more convenient for the enemy than if he succeeded in 
deflecting the horror of the submarine blockade by damaging our fleet. Only if, at least 
for the time being, does not find an opportunity for retaliation, will it work in full force. 

Both according to the war situation and according to the state of readiness of our 
ocean-going forces, the current time is therefore the most unsuitable for advances into the 
North Sea. 

Military considerations and consistency demand that we do not just appeal to luck 
with our surface forces at the moment, but that we use this time purposefully to bring the 
instrument back to the level that the available material allows for later battle activities. 
Insofar as driving and shooting exercises are necessary, this can only be achieved without 
wasting time in the western Baltic Sea. 

Experience so far has shown that exercises of this type in the North Sea both 
inside and outside Heligoland are too frequently interrupted by the danger of submarines 
to enable even a somewhat beneficial use of time. As much as I regret not being able to 
carry out these exercises in the North Sea, I cannot ignore the need to set certain times for 
this in the Baltic Sea. A temporary reduction in the heavy armed forces on the rivers does 
not give cause for concern for our North Sea coast. The entire course of the war so far has 
shown that our coasts are secured by our coastal fortifications, mines, and submarines, 
but that the large modern ships cannot participate appropriately in this local safeguarding 
because of the submarine danger. Also to‘ 
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ward off a block attempt, it would be more correct to deploy the older squadrons than the 
newer ones destined for the battle. 

If there are decisive political reasons for the presence of the entire fleet in the 
North Sea, the current situation in the canal offers the possibility of using parts that are 
practicing in the Baltic Sea immediately and in a very short time. 

It is important to me, however, to bring the modern units, which are the only ones 
suitable for advances into the North Sea, as soon as possible to the height which is 
absolutely necessary in order to bring them into contact with the enemy. Therefore, the 
time must be used immediately, purposefully and according to plan. Every day of delay is 
a loss for the quick recovery of quick-wittedness. 

For this reason, immediately after it was taken over by its new leader, I gave 
orders to the I Squadron to go to the Baltic Sea. 

Your Excellency has considered it necessary to bring about an order from His 
Majesty the Emperor, which provisionally suspends the arrangement I have already made. 
Your Excellency did not inform me about the reasons at hand. 

I am convinced that Your Excellency will agree with me that, after a Majesty's 
general directives have been issued for the command of the high seas, military orders for 
them cannot originate from two sources without the necessary purposefulness and 
steadfastness of command endangered in the most serious way. I must also claim to be 
able to overlook the military necessities and possibilities from my position more 
completely and more correctly than your Excellency can, at least up to the borderline 
case that serious political reasons require the use at any price. Out of the responsibility 
entrusted to me for leadership, I consider myself obliged to draw Your Excellency's 
attention to the extent to which it is necessary, especially in our war situation, to proceed 
in a uniform line that has been recognized as correct according to the actual 
circumstances, but especially deviations must be avoided in favor of secondary tasks. I 
now resignedly request Your Excellency to present my remarks on the current state of 
readiness of the high seas and my conclusions from it to the very highest authority. If 
Your Excellency should not be in a position to endorse what I have said, I would, to my 
regret, in view of the fundamental importance of the matter for the command of the high 
seas, be forced to appeal directly to the Most High Decision. 


signed v. Pohl.*° 
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Appendix 4. 
Immediate report of the fleet chief from March 1, 1915. 


Your Imperial and Royal Majesty have announced to me through the Chief of the 
Admiralty's Staff that Your Majesty attaches great importance to the use of a torpedo 
boat half-flotilla in Flanders for military and political reasons and therefore expect the 
half-flotilla to be released without delay as soon as the circumstances allow anybody to 
be transferred to Flanders. (Letter from the Chief of the Admiralty's dated February 24, 
1915.) 

I inform your Majesty with the utmost humility that the prevailing moonlight will 
not allow the half -flotilla to be transferred until about March 10th. 

I also ask Your Majesty once again that, taking into account the current war 
situation, you may express your serious reservations about the whole measure: 

The torpedo boat half -flotilla is intended to serve the following military tasks in 
Flanders: 

1. Offensive mining undertakings against the Thames area: 

2. Conducting torpedo boat war in the Hoofden; 

3. Local reinforcement of our position on the Flemish coast. 


Regarding 1. With the current state of surveillance, I consider the possibility of a 
mine contamination of the Thames area with the help of torpedo boats to be excluded. 
The night march across the Hoofden is extremely difficult due to numerous new 
minefields and the absence of most of the lights. As we know, the Downs are constantly 
manned by light armed forces, every merchant ship at the south entrance is angry and 
examined, every submarine that has passed has seen guards there. Certain news has not 
yet been obtained about the guarding of the mouth of the Thames to the east. But there 
can be no doubt that security is also present here. (Probably a patrol squadron consisting 
of one or two "Arethusa" -class cruisers and a number of modern destroyers.) The fact 
that all shipping from the south through the Downs and then to the Sunk lightship is 
directed without first Eastern courses are permitted, also suggests with a high probability 
that the approach from the east to the Thames area is blocked by mines, similar to that of 
other parts of the English east coast or the middle mouth of the Thames, which has been 
tried and tested in practice. 

The only practical way to get to the Downs or Thames estuaries with mines is to 
use invisible or at least inconspicuous vehicles, i.e. submarines and perhaps English-style 
fishing steamer. Torpedo boats, entrusted with this task, are certainly abandoned to 
destruction, without any prospect of throwing the mines in a useful place. In the best case 
scenario, they would put the mines somewhere uncontrollable*”” 
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have to throw away. But then their mines will only make our submarines more difficult to 
navigate in the Hoofden, and to a greater extent than English mines, which are mostly 
seen by the submarines, at least during the day and at low tide, due to frequent surface 
levels. 


Regarding 2. The conditions in the Hoofden are the worst conceivable for torpedo 
boat wars in a half -flotilla. The days they cannot be seen there alone. There are no useful 
targets at night. The troop transports go west of the Dover-Calais strait, which is occupied 
by a strong outpost line. The enemy kept the forces destined for the bombardment of the 
Flemish coast in their secure ports during the night. There is no reason for the enemy to 
navigate the Hoofden at night with larger warships. 

On the other hand, we know that the Hoofden are constantly being patrolled by 
powerful destructive forces. If the forces used for this purpose in addition to the local 
guard lines were to protect only one destroyer flotilla with associated scouts, our half - 
flotilla would already have a more than fourfold superiority in its area of operation. 
However, this estimate is probably still too low. For since the beginning of the submarine 
trade war, according to all reports, the English have occupied the waters that are 
considered for our submarines even more with destroyers than during the first part of the 
war. These waters include primarily the Hoofden and the area off the Flemish coast, since 
the English quite evidently assume that we need the Flemish ports to carry out the 
submarine war in the Irish Sea. If the presence of torpedo boats is found in Zeebrugge or 
Ostend, e.g. by the air reconnaissance, the guard will be directed even more 
systematically against these ports. 

The lack of targets as well as the extent of the enemy counteraction make a 
torpedo boat war with only 5 torpedo boats in the Hoofden hopeless. The boats would be 
worn out in no time after a few unsuccessful advances. 


Regarding 3. To strengthen the local defense of the Flemish coast, mine and 
submarines (even small ones) are much better suited than torpedo boats. The latter are of 
no use against attackers during the day. The enemy can bring self-withdrawing damaged 
persons to safety near their ports (Dover, Thames) in good time, especially since they 
have enough destroyers available to prevent only 5 torpedo boats from approaching such 
withdrawing persons. 

In my opinion, a torpedo boat half -flotilla is therefore inadequate to fulfill the 
intended military tasks. 

Now the chief of the admiralty's staff has recently been pointing out political 
reasons. It is always dangerous to let political considerations have a say in the use of 
armed forces when the real documents for military success are missing. 

In the present case it is obvious that a torpedo boat half -flotilla is too small an 
armed force to be able to influence political resolutions, be it of the opponent or of the 
neutral. 
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I am convinced that it would be downright disastrous for the actually correct idea 
of using the Flemish coast for naval warfare if we were to carry it out before we have the 
necessary means at our disposal.*'° 
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I have already reported on the question of the security of the Flemish ports against 
air raids. According to the information I have received, I am of the opinion that the State 
Secretary of the Reich Marine Office overestimates the effectiveness of the defensive 
means actually available. 

In my opinion, however, the main reason against moving the half -flotilla to 
Flanders is the hopelessness of using it there. 

In the ocean-going armed forces, we cannot go beyond the number of 8 flotillas. 
If a flotilla of new boats is ready, an older flotilla has to be decommissioned due to the 
prevailing shortage of personnel. With a stock of 8, experience has shown that only 6 
flotillas are always ready for use at the same time, because one regularly fails due to 
shipyard repairs and one due to large boiler cleaning. We must also reckon with a 
considerably higher consumption of torpedo boats than before, as soon as opportunities 
arise to bring the torpedo boats to the enemy. 

On the other hand, we urgently need large torpedo boat masses for the decision. 
Given these circumstances, the abandonment of a torpedo boat half -flotilla for secondary 
tasks would not be justifiable without all the real prospects of success. 

As [have already reported to Your Majesty, a transfer of the half -flotilla by the 
high seas forces is not advisable, because such a procedure alerts the enemy guard, which 
cannot be carried out until cover in the actual danger zone and always includes the 
possibility that the accompanying high seas forces are involved in a decisive battle 
against superior forces. 

In my opinion, the attempt to let the half -flotilla sail alone must not be repeated 
after the procedure with the 7th half -flotilla. 

I humbly ask your Imperial and Royal Majesty once again, in appreciation of the 
factual circumstances I have set out above, to order that a half -flotilla should not be 
transferred to Flanders. 


signed v. Pohl. 


To His Majesty the Emperor and King.*"! 
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Appendix 5. 


Letter from the fleet chief to the chief of the admiralty's staff of 
March 17, 1915 about the advisability of a mine lock on the 
Dogger Bank. 


Your Excellency I have the honor to respond to the pleasant statement on the 
contamination of the Dogger Bank with mines - Your Excellency's letter of March 9th of 
this year. - to reply the following: 

I consider the military advantages of the planned barriers to be particularly great. 
Apart from the contamination of the entrances to the Firth of Forth or Cromarty Bay, for 
which vehicles are currently not available, I think the Dogger Bank is the cheapest place 
to cause the enemy to lose valuable warships through mine warfare. 

The places to be contaminated are on the lines connecting the German Bight and 
two enemy bases that are currently in constant use by the ships of his I battle fleet. Any 
rapid advance by the enemy will therefore lead at least part of its modern armed forces 
over there. We also know that the Dogger Bank has been repeatedly used by such armed 
forces. According to the specific experiences of December 16 and January 24, the area is 
apparently even used as a waiting and standby position on the part of the English. There 
is also the possibility of pulling the enemy through these areas through movements of our 
fleet in the German Bight, which are reported to him. Finally, it cannot be ruled out that if 
our aerial reconnaissance were to make progress in the months favorable to it, we might 
succeed in observing losses of the enemy in the vicinity of the Dogger Bank. The lack of 
such determinations of barriers placed near England has hitherto prevented their effects 
from being directly exploited. 

The fact that mines laid in the open sea come into effect sooner or later, even at 
great distances, is proven by the barrier laid in the high seas by the auxiliary cruiser 
"Berlin". As far as we know, it has had the greatest success so far. 

The possibility of early discovery of the mines by merchant ships and fishing 
vessels can be reduced by setting the depth accordingly. If this unfavorable case 
nevertheless occurs, the discovery of the anchored German mines in the open North Sea 
must nevertheless create at least great uncertainty among the enemy. 

A reasonably reliable determination of a barrier with large mine distances is not 
possible in the open sea, if only because of the lack of navigational objects to determine 
the extent of the contaminated area. The enemy will therefore have to assume that we 
have laid mines in many places in the open sea. His previous losses to mines - the British 
Headquarters news from a well-known source cited all 7 units as having been lost to 
mines with probability or certainty - may prompt him to leave the area’ | 
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the North Sea to avoid altogether and to leave it to us, which then gives us a freer hand 
for our own undertakings as far as the English coast. 

I cannot recognize the endangerment of our own armed forces by a German 
Dogger Bank lock as existing, because even with advances to the English coast, 
according to previous experience, the Dogger Bank must always be avoided because of 
the danger of being reported by fishing vessels. Our submarines have already had 
instructions for the march to the west. 

In and of itself, in this war, which England is waging as a war of annihilation, 
political concerns should not be the decisive factor. But I cannot share what your 
Excellency has said. Once the war zone for submarine and trade wars was not strictly 
limited by us. For the term eastern North Sea, the 4th degree east longitude should be a 
very plausible limit. It is not intended to lay mines more east than 4° east. Above all, 
however, we must have convinced the neutrals, by allowing the transverse strip through 
the North Sea, in which no mines should be laid, that they must reckon with mines 
outside this strip. Anyone who drives there does it at their own risk. After all, England 
itself declared the entire southern North Sea a war zone and contaminated it with mines. 

In view of the urgent advice given by Your Excellency in this new moon period, I 
have refrained from laying mines on the Dogger Bank, but I still believe that the measure 
must nevertheless be carried out as militarily promising. I hope that Your Excellency will 
be able to dispense with the objection on the grounds of political considerations after I 
have said one more time, and then reserve the right to put the blockage as soon as 
possible. I would also like to point out that the mine war is currently the only means of 
effectively damaging the enemy naval forces, because our submarines are fully occupied 
by the trade war and the enemy is still not showing up in the German Bight. Apart from 
the contamination of the Thames and its entrances, I can't expect much more from mine 
barriers near the English coast. They will soon be discovered and evacuated in the busy 
shipping traffic. According to official English reports, the closure at Scarborough only 
required 6 days to create a gap. 


signed v. Pohl.*! 
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Appendix 6. 


Memorandum of the Chief of the Admiralty 
on the Use of the Naval Forces of March 1, 1915 


To Your Majesty, in compliance with the Supreme Order given to me, I humbly 
report to Your Majesty the following about my views on the further use of the naval 
forces: 


Location and objectives of the operation. 


I. North Sea. With regard to the general objectives of the operation, I am 
essentially following the basis of my predecessor's memorandum of January 7th. In detail, 
the situation has changed insofar as the intensified submarine trade war against England 
has started. Even though it must undoubtedly be desirable to employ the English naval 
forces to a greater extent right now in order to keep them on their toes and to prevent 
them from counteracting our submarines and mine-bearers as far as possible, in my 
opinion this should not lead to ours Engage a fleet with superior English forces under 
unfavorable conditions for us. 

The use of our fleet under conditions which would lead to the danger that its 
essential stocks could be destroyed is, in my opinion, not justified in view of the 
unfavorable effect to be expected on the neutrals because of the security that is then no 
longer guaranteed the German coasts and because of the failure of the fleet as a political 
instrument. 

The thought that the English fleet will cease to be the first in the world even after 
a decisive victory over us is, in my opinion, not to be valued as highly as the probable 
fact of the destruction of our armed forces at sea. The present tremendous superiority of 
the English fleet and the great resources of England will enable a comparatively quick 
restoration of superiority over the next largest possible fleet, while it would take us years 
to create a fleet of any size again. 

This general point of view does not, however, exclude the advances approved by 
Your Majesty, as represented by the former Chief of the Admiralty's Staff. 

Advances by our fleet, as they come into consideration in the current situation, 
will mainly either be to carry out certain ancillary operations (e.g. cover for the transfer 
of naval forces to Flanders, start of mining operations, etc.) or they will be the goal must 
have to bind weaker parts of the enemy fleet, as soon as they have been discovered by our 
reconnaissance, and strike with superior force. For the actual hitting we have to be on the 
spot with forces that are as superior as possible; this is the only way to guarantee partial 
success without great risk. Therefore, when advances are made, a large part must always 
be in tactical context with the reconnaissance forces, and the large part*'* 
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must be so strong that it has superior power over the anticipated enemy armed forces. 

As arule, this will mean that, to be on the safe side, the whole fleet will run out to 
advance, at least when there is no absolutely reliable information about the location of the 
enemy armed forces. 

For the spatial extent of the advances, the weather situation will have to be 
decisive, since with the increasing extent of the advances, good reconnaissance (on water 
and air) in the direction of the thrust and on both sides of it becomes more important, so 
that the danger that the advancing forces are cut off, avoided. 

From this and from the need to maintain the tactical connection between the 
reconnaissance forces and the main body, there is a restriction in the execution of larger 
advances as far as the English coast. 

Once the strike has come about, the situation created by the collision with the 
enemy must be exploited most energetically and thoroughly. This includes not only 
fighting the enemy down, but also pursuing them after the battle and the destruction of 
damaged ships by our cruisers and torpedo boats. 

In general, with regard to the main theater of war in the North Sea, it will 
continue to be advisable to concentrate our most powerful squadrons in the North Sea, as 
before. Whether the movements and exercises of the units at sea necessary to maintain 
repartee skills can be achieved there depends on the appearance of enemy forces in front 
of the German Bight and on the contamination of the waters in question with enemy 
mines; In any case, this must be left to the judgment of the chief of the high seas. If the 
situation is such that, in his opinion, it is not possible to practice in the North Sea without 
great risk, the associations must, if the situation permits, be temporarily detached to Kiel 
in order to hold the necessary exercises in the western Baltic Sea. This is also desirable 
for the reason that the crews, who have been tied up on board for a long time in the 
mouths of the rivers in the North Sea and the prevailing traffic conditions there, have the 
opportunity to visit a larger city and to stimulate and refresh themselves. 

II. Baltic Sea. The theater of war in the Baltic Sea is of particular importance as a 
fairway for shipping between the neutral Scandinavian countries and our coasts, since on 
this route we can at least to a limited extent count on an overseas supply which, moreover, 
is almost entirely due to the action of the English has been cut off. 

The general objective of the operation in the Baltic Sea will also have to remain 
that laid down in the O-Order, to keep the enemy as close as possible in his waters 
through operations with auxiliary forces. For the near future, the failure of 3 cruisers from 
the Baltic Sea Armed Forces and the lack of operational submarines will restrict the 
realization of these goals. Advances can now only be made occasionally with the main 
aim of damaging contraband traffic from Sweden to Russia. 

Above all, it will be important to create the greatest possible safety from mines in 
the central Baltic Sea and routes for commercial shipping to Liibeck,*! 
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to Stettin and maintain the ports of East and West Prussia. At the same time, the trade 
war on the Sound is to be continued and a submarine barrier to be put in place in the 
Fehmarn Belt to create increased security against submarines in the Bay of Kiel, the 
material of which will be ready around mid-March. 

As the ice rises, attempts must be made to counter a possible offensive by the 
opponent by starting and extending the advances more frequently. How in detail these 
advances are to be shaped and with what means they are to be carried out can only be 
decided on the basis of the further development of the war situation. 

The growth that the Russian fleet will receive from the new capital ships will 
possibly make it increasingly necessary to use large parts of our ocean-going forces in the 
Baltic Sea. 

Il. Warfare from Flanders. Regarding the conduct of the war from Flanders, Iam 
based on my predecessor's memorandum of January 7th. The warfare will have to persist 
in guerrilla warfare with mines and torpedo boats in the southern North Sea and the 
eastern channel, especially in the most extensive possible contamination of the Thames 
approaches and other nearby hostile ports with mines. 

FY. Cruiser Wat (1) sssudcestsnctissavenass 

V. Air War. The aerial warfare will have to be directed primarily at attacks 
against the Thames and the targets in London specified by Your Majesty, particularly 
against the London Docks, which hold great stores of grain and other food and raw 
materials and a great number of ships is densely packed. By destroying the supplies and 
ships, the submarine trade war would be most effectively assisted. 

As Your Majesty recently reported, it has been found that attacks by planes 
stationed in Flanders on enemy merchant ships can encourage a trade war with 
submarines. I have no reservations about this, because with the good overview from the 
aircraft, there is no risk of mistaking ships that are too gentle with enemy ones. 


Result of the considerations. 


From what I have said above, I draw the conclusion that a change in the 
operational directives that are now in force, in particular those of Your Majesty on 
January 11th. I. on the memorandum of my predecessor dated January 7th. d. J. decision 
made cannot be recommended. 


signed Bachmann. 
To His Majesty the Emperor and King. 





1) Insignificant in this context, therefore omitted.*'® 
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Appendix 7. 
Memorandum of Vice Admiral v. Lans dated February 1, 1915. 


I. Strategic location. 


A. The influence of politics. 

Our strategic-political situation is exactly the same today as it was at the beginning of the war. The 
fact that our fleet is ready for battle protects our German Bight, keeps the enemy away from the Baltic Sea 
and the supply routes through the Baltic Sea are open. At the moment the Russians are still on the defensive, 
cutting off their supply and maintaining Denmark's neutrality. The fleet thus forms the shield of the 
German Empire in the north and releases the army from protecting our coasts. 

From this it follows that a decision at sea or even a serious battle must be avoided in the North Sea, 
because a battle is likely to weaken our fighting strength so much that the political weight of the fleet 
disappears. Given the tremendous superiority of the English fleet, even in the event of a brilliant victory on 
our part, the remainder of the English fleet not involved in the fight, together with the growing Russian 
Baltic fleet, would suffice to achieve full naval control in the North and Baltic Seas. 

The preservation of maritime domination in the Baltic Sea is of great importance to us. As long as 
our fleet exists, England will not dare to enter the Baltic Sea. But if the German fleet is destroyed, this has 
the result: 

a) Our supplies through the Nordic realms will be cut off. 

b) Russia receives every supply it needs. 

c) The danger of English and Russian landings at any point on our coast forces the army to 
dispatch several army corps from the front. 

d) England can force the neutral northern empires - certainly Denmark in any case - to give up 
their neutrality. 

In this situation, therefore, the preservation of our fleet is the main condition, and it is only 
worthwhile to use it to preserve the dominance of the sea in the Baltic Sea. 

For the victorious outcome of the war, naval supremacy in the Baltic Sea is decisive, but not a 
naval battle in the North Sea, which deprives us of the means to keep the Baltic Sea free from the enemy. 

All thoughts and considerations for waging war in the North Sea must remain subordinate to these 
facts. Therefore, above all, advances that could force us to fight against our will should be avoided, quite 
apart from the purely military disadvantage that no damaged ship comes home in a battle far from our 
coasts. 


B. Our strategic military position in the North Sea. 


The freedom of movement of our already weak fleet is particularly hindered by the fact that our 
activities can easily be observed by English submarines and agents and that we always have to return to our 
only port after any undertaking. This situation makes it possible for the Englishman to be informed of our 
intentions in good time and, secondly, to be able to position himself in such a way that he can cut us off 
from our home port and put us into battle as soon as we are careless enough to make long advances. 

The unfavorable position of our strategic position is compounded by the fact that England is 
blocking us by its geographical position and that therefore the English fleet is only one 
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needs to maintain a wide blockade, because the lifeblood of English trade cannot bypass our gates. Because 
we cannot disturb his trade when he leaves the country, the Englishman is not forced to enter into a tight 
blockade. In addition to the disadvantages of our position given by the geographical situation, there is the 
fact that we are inferior in numbers and, as the course of the war has shown so far, the inferiority of our 
types of ships. 


II. War experience until January 24th (1). 


January 24th proved beyond doubt: 

a) The English are not afraid to open fire, perhaps out of fear of our torpedoes, at distances of 200 
km, distances for which our guns are in part not equipped. 

b) The English ships, especially the cruisers, do indeed run at the speed established in the test 
drive results, while our speed is several miles below that indicated, because the coals cannot be brought in 
front of the fires. 

c) The English gun material does indeed do what corresponds to its caliber. The English 34 cm 
gun is far superior to our 30.5 cm gun at great distances. The superiority of the English 38 cm gun is all the 
more tremendous. 

d) Our small cruisers are poorly armored. 

e) Our torpedo boats do not have sufficient speed, insufficient artillery armament and an 
insufficient radius of action. They are therefore not to be used for larger enterprises. 

The existing superiority of our torpedo effect is eliminated by these conditions. The ships find it 
difficult to bring their torpedo weapon to bear. The torpedo boats do not have a speed that is sufficient to 
bring the torpedoes forward at these long combat distances. 

From these experiences it follows that our fleet actually consists only of the I and III squadrons, 4 
armored cruisers, a few small cruisers and two or three reasonably efficient flotillas. That this small number 
of ships is still inferior in type is hard to believe in all ventures. 

Even if our ships undoubtedly achieve a lot for their displacement and are solidly constructed, in 
war it is not a question of relative performance but of absolute performance. And in this we are inferior. We 
have to reckon with certainty that the English will never contrast their older Predreadnought ships with us, 
but always use their newest and best material, in which they will be considerably reinforced in the course of 
the war ("Malaya" and ships with 38 cm Reinforcement). 

The rest of the squadrons and cruisers are therefore of little military value, except perhaps to 
protect the estuaries. The ships are better - at least in part - decommissioned. This is especially true of the V 
Squadron, whose crews we better use to replenish the remaining ships. 


III. The way we wage war. 
A. In the North Sea. 


Our people, as is shown by the strength of the navy, have only created a navy to defend their 
coasts, and it has often been expressly emphasized that we are not thinking of a war of aggression against 
England. A people, 





1) On the highly subjective coloring of these experiences see page 57.*"® 
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that only builds a defensive navy cannot cheaply demand that it successfully play a multiple superior fleet 
against the attacker. 

With the aforementioned political aim in mind, our operations in the North Sea against England, 
as long as the Baltic War does not require our attention, must therefore extend: 

a) On submarine warfare. 

b) A plentiful mine war on the English coast 

c) To prepare the German Bight to take advantage of a partial success, if chance should offer it. 
Partial success cannot be forced; it can only come about by chance. 

In my opinion, the part of the German Bight that is described by a radius of about 80 nm around 
Heligoland can be regarded as the German Bight. We can prepare this space by means of mine barriers in 
such a way that we can take advantage of occasional partial successes there without putting ourselves in 
danger of being forced into an unintended battle. In my opinion, we cannot claim a larger sea area because 
we are inferior in speed. 

If our modern ships were faster and more powerful with the same number as they are today, if our 
shipbuilding would not have always stayed at the lower limit, our mobility would be increased because we 
could either reject or accept a battle at will. It has already been said above that this lack of combat power in 
our newest squadrons can not be replaced by taking along the older squadrons, but rather hinders freedom 
of movement. 

d) Far-reaching attacks of an offensive nature are to be condemned as a matter of principle 
because they put the fleet in danger, in contrast to its strategic task of being destroyed. An advance can only 
come into question if our submarines have driven the English squadrons out of the North Sea again, as they 
did some time ago. Once this is established, a surprising expedition to the nearest part of the English coast, 
e.g. B. Lowestost, be possible. 

The only decisive factor for the choice of the site is its proximity, because the expedition has no 
other purpose than to force the English fleet back into the North Sea in order to provide the submarines 
with targets for attack. In such rare cases, an occasional advance would be recommended, which is 
relatively safe if the aforementioned conditions are met. 

It also follows from this that carrying mine carriers beyond the set limit with the entire fleet is not 
correct, because the use of the fleet is disproportionate to the advantages that a mine barrier brings with it. 
Mine barriers must therefore be laid by individual small cruisers whose use corresponds to the purpose. Of 
course, only the fastest cruisers may be taken, as their speed alone gives them a reasonable prospect of 
solving the task and escaping. A modern small cruiser alone is less handicapped than in combination with 
slow armored cruisers or the bulk. If necessary, he can return home alone through the Baltic Sea. An older 
small cruiser must never be considered for this because it is too easy to fall victim to the fast British armed 
forces. 

e) Aerial warfare. We must try to destroy the English shipyards and arms factories with airships 
and airplanes in order to delay the construction of new ones.*”” 
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Bombarding factories is also effective, as it causes labor shortages and the population to become nervous or 
to emigrate. 
f) The submarine blockade against merchant ships, which must begin as soon as possible. 


B. In the Baltic Sea. 


As mentioned above, maintaining our naval dominance in the Baltic Sea may require the use of 
our fleet. The measures to be taken here, of course, depend on the activity of the Russians. It must 
definitely be stated that the II and IV squadrons are not enough to wage war in the Baltic Sea. In the spring 
of this year the Russians will have available: 

8 ships of the line, including 4 "Gangut" class, 

7 armored cruisers, 

4 small cruisers and several flotillas of destroyers that should not be underestimated. 

From this fleet, which was repaired by the British in the winter months and will presumably be 
commanded by them next spring, we can expect better management, as we have otherwise seen with the 
Russians, above all we have to rely on the greatest Be prepared for combat distances that our II., TV. and V. 
Squadron cannot fight at all. 

According to previous war experiences, however, those who leave with superior strength have the 
advantage, and therefore I believe that in the spring the center of gravity of our good squadrons will shift to 
the Baltic Sea. 

The point that will be difficult for our Baltic Sea strategy will be that we have no war ports in the 
eastern Baltic Sea. It should therefore be appropriate to consider how we can create such a base that 
provides security for the majority of the fleet against submarines and torpedo boat attacks. This place 
would have to be located in such a way that our main body, informed of the departure of the Russian main 
body, could be there in time to cut off their retreat. The preparation of a bay near Riigen and the Putziger 
Wiek come into consideration. As for the nature of our strategy against the Russian navy, it can generally 
be said that the Russians will be dealt with just as expediently as the British are doing against us in the 
North Sea. 

The strategic position of the Russians vis-a-vis us is very similar to that in which we find 
ourselves in the North Sea vis-a-vis the British. 


Final remark. 


It must be emphasized once again that the strategic and political focus of our fleet is on 
maintaining maritime domination in the Baltic Sea and not in the North Sea. That is far too little recognized 
and yet absolutely true and correct. 

As atrule, advances in the North Sea are useless because they just wait for something to happen. In 
doing so, however, they set themselves up. They expose the fleet to destruction without giving the 
possibility of achieving a sensible war purpose. One shouldn't fight in such serious situations, just for the 
fight's sake. The weal and woe of the German Reich should be more important; it may depend on the 
German fleet in being in the North Sea, but next spring it will probably depend on their successful 
operations in the Baltic Sea. 

Pure coastal protection in the North Sea can then be taken over by the I and IV squadrons. 


: 420 
signed v. Lans. 
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Appendix 8. 


Letter from the chief of the fleet to the chief of the admiralty dated June 11, 1915 about 
the war situation. 


Current status of the North Sea warfare. 


Our North Sea warfare has pursued the following plan over the past few months: 

The enemy should be induced to move as often as possible by our entire deep sea 
fleet into the free North Sea, which either create opportunities for partial success or lead 
to a decisive battle under conditions that are useful for us near our waters, even if the 
outcome of the actual fight is undecided the enemy's total losses owing to the longer 
return journey of his damaged ships would have to be greater than ours. 

In addition, these advances were partly used to lay mines in the open sea on the 
most likely approach routes of the enemy, in order to at least damage the enemy with 
mines even in cases where there was no encounter with the enemy. 

Advances in the sense of the above plan require the fulfillment of the following 
conditions: 

1. Every advance must be carried out with the greatest possible strength. 
Important weapons (the torpedo boats) should not be missing. Because every such 
advance can lead to a decisive battle with the average superior continuous speed of the 
enemy and his very far-reaching artillery, even if we only expect partial success on our 
part. 

2. The advance must not be carried further spatially than is compatible with the 
intention of striking closer to our than the enemy waters. 

3. Air reconnaissance must be ensured so that, given the weakness of our ship 
reconnaissance, we can even obtain the documents in order to maneuver in a tactically 
favorable position (line position, battle direction, wind lane). 

4. The weather must permit aerial reconnaissance and full use of the torpedo boats. 

5. If possible, our fleet must be secured against losses from mines, submarines or 
night torpedo boat attacks before it encounters the hostile bulk. (Thoroughly searching 
the routes into the open sea before each advance, high speed, sufficient number of 
torpedo boats for submarine protection, avoiding long stays in the same sea area, 
therefore limitation of the advance duration to a maximum of one night and one day.) 

In the last few months, in the interest of the underground trade war that was being 
waged at the same time, it had to be as good as foregoing the in itself very desirable 
interaction of our own submarines with the majority of occasional advances.*7! 
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In practice, the need to meet the above conditions limits the possibility of carrying 
out such advances at any time. On the one hand, the weather conditions are often 
unusable. On the other hand, the failure of important combat units as a result of necessary 
repairs and overhauls (the number of which naturally grows with the greater stress on the 
ships and boats from the advances themselves) repeatedly precludes execution for certain 
times. 

For these reasons, in spite of the constant tension to use every opportunity 
available, in fact only one such advances were possible in the unfavorable months of 
February-March and a total of four in the more favorable months of April-May. More 
than two a month is practically unlikely, even during the summer. 

Now it could not be expected from the outset that every advance would bring a 
result in the sense of its intended purpose, because with the total uncertainty about the 
whereabouts of the opponent at the beginning of our advance it was even if the opponent 
himself was in the one we wanted Reacted wisely, after all, it was possible that 
coincidences thwarted any meeting. 

A judgment about the usefulness of the whole procedure could therefore only be 
made after a number of repetitions. 

The experiences with the five advances carried out were: 

1. No hostile forces whatsoever were encountered, not even in sight of the air 
reconnaissance, which was considerably advanced over the fleet. 

2. According to the news received in the following days, the enemy apparently set 
off with his battle fleet every time, but evidently never advanced across the waters where 
the battle would have been more favorable for him than for us. 

3. In any case, it has not been known for certain whether he suffered mine damage 
during these movements and can therefore not be used for our further warfare. This result, 
which is completely uniform in all cases, in conjunction with the fact that the opponent 
was regularly aware of our advances beforehand, as demonstrated by the intercepted 
radio messages, compels us to believe that our opponent may meet in the circumstances 
that we need and strive for, He deliberately avoids by voluntarily leaving the sea area 
within which our fleet movements took place to us, neither with parts nor with his entire 
fleet. That the enemy refrains from striking in the German Bight can also be concluded 
from the fact that he has recently contaminated it with mines outside of all land objects, 
which make any operation in this area more difficult for him than we do. Apparently the 
only purpose of his naval movements was to strike when we came near his coasts, 
perhaps even to induce us to battle in the region that is desirable and advantageous to him, 
provided that we would not be able to endure it in the long run without battle.. 


As long as our opponent persists with such a strategy, further repetitions of the 
advances in the previous manner would not be able to produce results: but with that they 
lose their warlike purpose. On the other hand, they always contain a threat to our fleet 


from enemy mines and submarine attacks, as the last two advances have clearly shown.*”* 
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In view of these facts, a change in our procedure seems logical. It is conceivable 
in two opposite directions: Either 


a) by expanding the advances in such a way that there is a certain prospect of a 
result; H. Extending it, giving up our intention to strike near our waters, so far that a 
meeting with the enemy, wherever it may be, is enforced, or 

b) by temporarily stopping the advances with the main body and attacking the 
enemy battle fleet with other means than our main body, until the enemy either takes the 
offensive against our waters or a balance of power is reached that we have a chance of 
success in his waters can seek the decisive battle, or the enemy withdraws his battle fleet 
from the North Sea and our main body thereby gains the opportunity to advance against 
the enemy coast without being hindered by consideration of the battle. 

Regarding a) Extension of the advances to such an extent that a meeting with the 
enemy is forced, with the now tried and tested behavior of the enemy, an advance into the 
northernmost part of the North Sea or into the Hoofden would be required and thus with 
certainty to the decisive battle far from our coastal waters to lead. Against such a great 
offensive by our main navy, there are still the totality of the reasons which up to now, 
during the whole war, have admittedly spoken against the decisive battle in the great 
distance of our waters. A precondition for such a large offensive is always a surplus of 
strength which enables the disadvantages of the greater distance from one's own base to 
be offset. 

At the moment, however, we do not have an excess of strength; even if we 
assume losses of the enemy that are not known to us, on the contrary, a considerable 
shortage of forces. A far-reaching offensive on our part would therefore violate the 
principles of any warfare. Failure would jeopardize the outcome of the entire war, not just 
the naval war, but the land war as well. 

On the other hand, in my opinion, neither personal wishes nor the objective desire 
to bring certain parts of our entire fleet into operation, nor even fears for the reputation of 
the entire weapon - which ultimately only depends on the end result of the war - should 
be decisive. Besides, it would mean letting the enemy dictate the law of action if we were 
to begin looking for battle in his waters now. 

Regarding b) If this path is recognized as impassable because it is not promising, 
then only the other path remains logically, namely: To attack the enemy battle fleet, as 
long as it does not place itself under these usable conditions, according to plan with other 
means than ours but only to proceed with the majority again when the situation has 
changed in such a way that this can be brought into effect under useful circumstances and 
with a prospect of success, whether against the enemy battle fleet or the enemy coast. 

Suitable means of attacking the enemy battle fleet in their waters are: submarines 
and mines. Torpedo boats are out of the question at the current summer nights, and only a 
very small part of the currently available population is capable of proceeding into enemy 
waters. 
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There is currently a lack of suitable vehicles for offensive mine warfare, but such 
vehicles can be expected in the UC boats in some time, from autumn on in the 
submarines and, as the nights get longer, again in the form of auxiliary mine steamers. 

We must therefore first start the U-boat war systematically and persistently 
against the English fleet and, as soon as mine carriers become available, contaminate 
their bases with mines. However, the time in which the majority cannot achieve a 
promising effect should consequently be used more systematically and intensively than 
before in order to maintain and improve its quick-wittedness and performance through 
targeting exercises and driving exercises and material improvements. It would not be 
consistent to expose the same to the weakening of mines and submarine attacks through 
advances whose warlike ineffectiveness has been proven in the conduct of the enemy. 

A temporary cessation of the advances with the majority is required for the 
moment, also apart from the fact that a promising form of activity does not exist for the 
time being, because a reliable determination of the mine contamination in the German 
Bight will take a long time. Before that, a departure and arrival with the whole fleet 
always remains to a high degree a game of chance, which is difficult to justify with the 
values of fighting power that form the operation and could only be justified in 
corresponding positive prospects of success. 

Despite these considerations, however, the advances of the high seas forces from 
the German Bight should not be completely omitted, so 

1. For the fleet, the technique of bringing large formations out of the river mouths 
at night and under warlike conditions, furthermore, the practice of bringing the 
formations together and developing them into a battle line is maintained: 

2. The staff does not lose calm and self-confidence when navigating an area 
contaminated with mines and submarines with the prospect of being able to meet the 
enemy at any time. 

The armed forces at sea must be ready at any time to take advantage of the 
situation if the means available to us: aerial reconnaissance, submarine and torpedo boat 
advances, and reliable reports from the Admiral's staff, determine that the enemy is 
changing the tactics observed up to now. 


signed v. Pohl. 
To the chief of the admiralty's staff Gr. H. Qu. ve 
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Appendix 9. 


Overview of the scheduled provision of torpedo boats when mobilization is announced 
and of the subsequent maintenance of torpedo boats. 
(Based on a memorandum of the State Secretary of the Reich Marine Office dated November 11, 1915.)*° 
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Liberficht iiber die planmafige Bereitftellung von Torpebdo- 
booten beim Ausfprud) der Mobilmacung und iiber bdie 
fpatere Jndienfthaltung von Torpedobooten. 


(Nad einer Dentichrift des Staatsfefretiirs des Reichs-Marine-Amtes vom 
11. November 1915.) 
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Division of War of the Marine Corps March 1915 
Kriegsgliederung des Marineforps Marg 1915. Untage 10. 
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Compilation of the aerial reconnaissance in July 1915 
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Appendix 12 
High and low areas in the readiness of the high seas armed forces as the reason for 
the breakdowns due to repairs and detachments to the Baltic Sea in the year 1915 
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